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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


To the scholars, students and readers it was a great prob* 
lem to get books for research work, study and general reading 
of rare and out of print books. To meet their requirements, 
we, with much strenuous efforts could in the past procure books 
for them, for which on account of the rarity, they had to pay 
a prohibitive price or had to go without them. So to satisfy 
their urgent demand wc have taken on ourselves the publica¬ 
tions of some such books, especially on Archaeology, Epigra¬ 
phy, Numismatics, Paleography and the allied subjects. We 
have further tried to explore the works on ancient Indian 
History, Culture, Philosophy, Art & Architecture etc. etc. 

It is gratifying to note that we have undertaken to publish 
the entire works of Sir Alexander Cunningham who is a pioneer 
in the field of Archaeological survey of India. There are very 
few among the early Indologists, whose contributions, both in 
respect of quality and quantity can compare favourably with 
Sir Alexander Cunningham whose works become indispensible 
for ail time. Beside two of his monumental works ‘Corpus 
Inscription Indicarum’ Vol. I (Inscriptions of Asoka and 
‘Mahabodhi or the Great Buddhist TiJmple un ^t ^Bodhi Tree at 
Budh Gaya’) we have already published his^wo books on 
numismatics, viz. ‘Coins of Ancient India’ and ‘Later Indo 
Scynthians’ together with his Geography of Ancient India.’ ! 

Further his complete Reports on Archaeological Survey 
of India 24 Volumes are being completed and the complete set 
will be soon in the readers hands. 

We hope our endeavour in the field of Archaeology and 
other subjects will be appreciated by our customers and readers 
and they will tender their full co-operation and patronage and 
thus encourage us and so as to enable us to bring out further 
works of the renouned authors from time to time. 
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PREFACE. 


In the cold season of 1871-72 Mr. Carlleyle started from 
Agra to make a tour in RajputAna. He first visited several 
old sites in the Fatehpur Sikri range of hills to the west of 
Agra., where he discovered stone cairns and other early 
remains at Khera, and SatmAs and a curious aboriginal fort and 
tomb at Tontpur. He next visited BaiAna and the neighbour, 
ing hill fort of Vijayamandargarh, where be found an 
inscribed pillar dated in the Samvat year 428. This inscription, 
which is quite perfect, is of special value, as we have hitherto 
found but very few dated records of so early a period. Here 
also he discovered a curious minar of the time of Muhammad 
Sayid of Delhi. He then proceeded to the ancient town of 
MAchAri, where he discovered another aboriginal tomb and 
some dated inscriptions. Here also he found an ancient tem¬ 
ple of some interest. He next proceeded to BairAt, where he 
was fortunate enough to discover a rock inscription of 
Asoka. It is imperfect; but after some time I found that it 
was a third copy of the dated inscription of Asoka, of which 
two nearly perfect texts had been found at RApnAth and 
SahasarAm. At Deosa Mr. Carlleyle discovered several 
monoliths. He next visited the old Mina fort of Nai or 
Nain, and the neighbouring city of ChAtsu, at which place, 
as well as at BAghera and Thoda, he discovered some curious 
stone circles of the aboriginal inhabitants. At Thoda he 
made plans and other drawings of two fine temples, and at 
Visalpur he found a dated inscription of Prithvi Raja in the 
temple of Visala Deva He made drawings of this temple as 
well as of the cave temple of Gokama. 
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Mr. CJarlleyle remained in camp during the whole of the 
hot weather and rains of 1872, when he was engaged in 
exploring all the ancient sites in the neighbourhood of 
Ohitor. One of these, which he discovered 12 miles to the 
north-east of Chitor, is of special interest, as it is undoubt¬ 
edly one of the oldest cities in Northern India. It is now 
called Karkot Nhgar, or simply Nhgar. Here he obtained 
some coins with an inscription in Asoka characters, which 
I read as— 

Majhimikdi/a-Sibi-janapadaaa. 

“ [Coin] of the Majhitmk&yas of the country of Sibi.” 
Accepting this reading as correct, the city of Nhgar may he 
looked upon as the old capital of the district of Sibi. 

After visiting several minor places, Mr. Carlleyle reached 
another old city called Tambavati N&gari, or simply Nhgari. 
It lies 30 miles nearly due north from Bhndi, and 12 miles to 
the west of Unihra. In the maps it is named simply Nagger. 
At this place Mr. Carlleyle obtained upwards of five thousand 
copper coins, nearly the whole of which bear the name of 
Mdlavdn, which I take to refer to the M&lav&ns of the Hindu 
Purhns. As this name occurs in characters of all ages from 
the time of Asoka 250 B. 0. down to about 500 or 
600 A. D., I conclude that the city must have flourished 
through the whole of this long period. Mr. Carlleyle also 
visited Bijoli, where he made plans of the temples. After 
examining some other minor places ho returned to Agra early 
in 1873, having spent the greater part of the two cold 
seasons of 1871-72 and 1872-73, besides the whole of the 
intervening hot season and rains of 1872, in this prolonged 
tour through IlajputAna. His report, illustrate by 24 
plates, forms the subject of the present volume. 

A. CUNNINGHAM. 
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ARCHJIOLOGICAL REPORT. 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF THE ARCHJIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF INDIA FOR THE SEASONS 1871-72-73. 


THE MOUNTAIN EANGES OF RUpUTANA 

THE PATHAE KARKOTA AND AEAVALLI EANGES 
Before descnbmg the antiquities of EAjpHtAna, it will be 
useful to say a few words regarding the mountains of Jay- 
pur and Mewar and more particularly of that great range 
01 chain of hills of which the Pathar constitutes the south¬ 
ern continuation or extension, and in the very nudst of the 
southern expansion of which Bijoli is situated in an elevated 
valley For the position and nature of this great range are 
intimately connected not only with the geographical position 
of and physical characteristics which surround, Bi]oh, but 
the position of tins hill range and of other neighbouring 
chains of hdls which belong to the same mountain system 
IS also intimately connected with the nature of the geogra¬ 
phical position and physical charactenstics of numeroua 
other ancient places or localities which I visited in BAj- 
pht4na 

Ihe Pathar range may be identified with the PAnpAtra 
mountams mentioned in the Vishnu Puiana 

The great hill range, of which the Pathar forms only a 
part is one of the most continuous and unbroken, and also one 
of the longest, of hill ranges or mountain systems m Jndia ‘ 
In some places—as, foi mstance, for a long distance to the 
north of Bftndi—it forms an unbroken and impenetrable wall, 
without even a valley by w hicli it can be crossed In other 
places, as at Bfindi and Indergarh, and near NayAshahr and 
Banthambhawar, tortuous valleys or passes run through the 
range This range extends the whole way from Main&l in 
the south, where it overhangs the plains of MAlwa, to the 
pinction of the BanAs River with the Chambal on the north, 
near Khi^rpAr and Utgir But the River BanAs merely runs 
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through a break in the range to its junction with the Chamhol; 
for thus great range commences again and continues onwards 
still further northwards towards Mal^na, KhusbWgarh (or 
Kos&lgarh), and Kiirauli; and the high hills n^r Hindaun 
amd Dholphr are also simply detached continuations or spurs 
and offshoots of the same range. This great range has there¬ 
fore a total extent of about 200 miles from south-west to 
north-cast, and yet would it be believed that, in maps gene¬ 
rally, tliis great range is never laid down correctly; and that 
in some maps it is not even marked or laid down at all, or if 
it is ever marked in a map, it is generally confounded or 
apparently mixed up with another and totally different 
range,—namely, the Karkota range, which runs exactly 
parallel to it, but at the distance of about 20 miles further 
west ? The great hiU range, which may be called the Kan- 
thambhawar, Indergarb, Bundi, and Patbar chain, runs 
about straight from south-west to north-east. I travelled 
along nearly the whole extent of it, both southwards and 
northwards, and I also crossed the range twice over and at 
two different points, so that I know it well. I may therefore 
say that I have seen and observed every part of this range 
throughout its whole extent. In travelling from the ancient 
city of Nftgar, near Uniy&ra, southwards, on my route towards 
Chitor, 1 found that the native jKiople of the locality every¬ 
where called this liill range Arahalla ,'—that is, the Amvalli 
range ; and I found that they applied this name in particular 
to that part of the range which lies between Nar&yanphr 
(south of lidndi), Bdndi, and Indeigarh; or from Narfi,yanpdr 
in the south to Indergarh in the north. As this, therefore, 
is a continuous range like a wall, while what is commonly 
called the Aravalli range, which lies further to tlie west on 
the borders of tlie desert, is simply an irregular succession of 
detached crests and isolated peaks, this range from Nardyan- 
pflr and Bhndi to Indergarh and Banthambhawar must 
therefore be the true Aravalli range. It is only at its 
southern extremity where it sends out a branch towards the 
south-east and east in the direction of Bijoli, Mainhl, Eatan- 
garb, D^bi, S?>ntra, and Bhainsrdr, that it is called the 
Patbar, because there it takes the form of a huge, wide, 
rolling table-land, wliich is only precipitous on one side. The 
Pathar portion of the range is still pretty high and steep or 
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precipitous on its outer or western and southern sides, and it 
IS steep and precipitous opposite to Ohitor; wh^ at Mainftl 
the scenery is said to be very wild and grand; but on the 
northern side of this eastern eactension of the range, wMch is 
especially called the Fathar, it slopes down, with a long and 
gi^ually inclined descent, northwards towards Thaldta and 
Haroli and Kota, or, in other words, in the direction of the 
flat plain country which lies between Kota and Bdndi, and 
it thus forms an interior elevated sloping plateau. But the 
whole way from Bdndi northwards to Indergarh and Ean- 
thambhawar, the range is very lofty and precipitous, both on 
its western and eastern sides, although the western face is 
probably the higher of the two; and at Indergarh and Ban- 
thambhawar the range rises into very lofty and precipitous 
peaks, and one here meets with genuine mountains. Towards 
the south, in that part which is called the Fathar, the range is 
entirely composed of a sort of hard gritty transition sandstone; 
but in the higher crests towards the north, one meets with 
genuine transition rock; and in the central and highest portion 
of the range, a kind of granitic or gneissit^ or porphyritic 
rock appears to crop up. 

The real fact of the matter is this, that the neat range 
which runs from Banthambhawar to Bflndi and Chitor, and 
the other parallel Karkota range which runs from near the east 
of Tonk m the north to the junction of the Biiach and the 
Ban^s Bivers, towards Jah4zpur and Bhilw&ra in the south, 
are connected with each other by lower cross ranges or detach¬ 
ed hills,—as, for instance, at Balwantgarh to the north, at 
NarayAnphr to the south of Dublana, in the centre, and also by 
detached hills and rocky ridg^ and elevations further soutl^ 
in the direction of Chitor. These lower cross or transverse 
connecting heights are mostly composed of slate (or schist¬ 
like slate) and quartz.^ The Karkota range, again, is con¬ 
nected at its southern end with what is commonly called by 
us the Aravalli range proper, which runs down through Mewar 
to Mount Abu. But, in reality, the three great ranges—the 
Bfindi and Indergarh range, the Karkota range, and the 
Mewar hills —^together form one great mountain system which 
generally, as a whole, may be called the Aravalli. Ajaother 
great branch of the Aravalli mountain system, however, runs 


* It la ptobublT from theaa tnaarme ridgea of Mark alata rock, obont fkom 
16 to SO miloa to Ae north of Chitor, tint tho faniona coloaaal block atope riephanta wan 
oonatriMtad which wore ezbnuwd ot DeUu, ond which ace oompoaed of blerka of black 
ainta. 
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northwards from near or to the west of Hamirgaxh, Bhilwfti^ 
and Sanganer,' until it meets the Ajmer range. It also sends 
off two branches eastwards and north-eastT^ds, one or which 
runs to neap Deoli, and ends close to the south of it; and the 
other runs past Malpura and Begi and to the west of Lara, 
and this latter range then runs thence northwards, until it 
joins the hills near Amber and Nain. Midway between this 
outer range and the central Karkota range, there is also 
another isolated range which runs from the north of Deoli 
to Thoda, with Visalphr situated at the centre of it. 

There is still another and sixth range, which runs from the 
north of the Banhs River, some distance awav to the east of 
Chhtsfi, past Lalsout, to Mora and Gisgarh, and eventually 
joins on to the great granitic range which runs eastwards from 
BhusSiwar and Rit&war by Wair to Bai&,na. 

Other distinct ranges of hills—as, for instance, those at 
Mhchhri and BairAt—are noticed separately in my reports on 
those places. The exceedingly lofty group of hills, or rather 
mountains, which includes Uncha PahAr and some very lofty- 
peaked mountains to the north-east of it, will also be noticed 
separately in my account of Uncha PahAr. 

I have thus, from personal observation on the spot, been 
enabled to give a clear and accurate description of nearly the 
whole of the mountain systems of RAjpAtAna, which do not 
seem to be generally known, and which are very seldom mark¬ 
ed in common maps, or if marked at all, they are generally 
very incorrectly laid down, as if at random. 
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2~ACHEVA, ACHNERA, ok ACHNER 

AchnAk is a small town, situted about 16 miles to the west 
of Agra, on the Agra and Bharatpdr road, and almost on 
the boundary which divides the BharatpAr State from the 
British possessions It possesses a small fort, apparently of 
middle age, built of stone, which is now considerably dis 
mantled, and is inhabited by ThAkArs, or men of BAjpAt 
caste and their families 

AchnAr, according to some accounts, is reputed to have 
been founded by and named after Achal Raja, one of the 
sons of Anang PAl, the Tomar King of Dehli, who com 
menoed his reign m A D 1051 In tms case, Achner must 
have been founded in the latter part of the eleventh century 
1, however, am a little mclmed to question the derivation of 
the name of Achner from that of Achal 

In Achnfer we have one example m point of numerous 
places scattered throughout RAjpAtAna the names of which 
terminate nith the syllable The name of Achner is 
compounded of two distmct words or syllables,—namely, 
Ach, Achh, or Achha, which may either represent the 
name of some person, or else may be some qualifying term, 
and nh' a particle which no native I ever met with, ei en 
m RAjpAtAna, has been able either to mterpret the meamug 
or to explain the ongm of And even learned Europeans 
who aie Sanskrit and Hindi scholars do not seem to be 
agreed as to its exact signification 

This, therefore, raises the question as to “ what is the 
ongm and sigmfication of this particle n^r as attached to 
the names of places ? ” I myself was inclined to consider it 
to he equivalent in meaning to, but not denved from, the 
Hmdi term dr, which si^mfies a shelter, a screen, or a 
protection But the terminal particle m question is nir, 
and not hr, as may be provM from well-known names 
of places, such as “Bhat-uAr,” “Ach-nAr,” ‘‘Jag-nhr,” 
“Jobnir,” “Bika-n^r,” “ CluHnpa-njfer,” “San^nAr,” 
“Baln^r,” “ Banra-nAr,” &c It cannot, therefore, 
in any way denvable from the Hindi word or, nor is 
there any similar word in Sanskrit that could be applied 
equally to so many places, all differing the one from the 
other in the natuie of their situation and surrounding 
features Apparently (but only apparently) the only con¬ 
clusion, theiefore that one could arnve at would be, that it 
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is some obsolete word derived either from one of Indo- 
Tuianian dialects, now mostly confined to Southern 
North-Eastern India, or from the language of some o^he 
aboriginal tribes of.Central or W^tern India; or else Irom 
the now forgotten language of a colony of some of those 
northern tribes, such as the Indo-Scythians, T\irushkas, or 
the fire-worshipping Indo-Sassanians, who severally and suc¬ 
cessively invaded India in olden times. 

There is, however, a word which properly belongs to what 
is called the BakMni dialect, but which also sometimes 
occurs in use in some of the local mixed dialects of the 
Hindu! in Central India. This word is n^e, which signifies 
in the shelter of, under the protection or charge of, with, 
beside, or near to. And this word is nearly connected with 
the Hindi verb iiernd, which signifies to care for, to look 
after, or to take charge of.' There is, however, a genuine 
Hindi word, n^re, nearly allied to the above, which means 
beside, near to, or in the possession of. “ HemdrS nhre ’ —with 
me, or m my possession—^is a common expression among the 
gdnvodfi, or villagers, of the upper provinces of India. All 
these words ap{xiar to bear a close analogy to the Sanskrit 
nfdin, or the Prakrit wdraw, which signify near at liand, near 
unto, contiguous to, beside. 

From all the above, I think it may be deduced that the 
terminal particle which is suffixed to the names of so 
many places throughout Ilftjpfitdna, is derived from some 
obsolete or now disused word in one of the dialects of the 
Hindi. In accordance with this derivation, therefore, the 
signification of this suffix or particle must be that of posses¬ 
sion or attachment. Thus, JBika-nir would signify the 
in possession of or belonging to £ika, who founded 
Bikaner, and who was the son of Joda, of the Marwar 
line, who founded Jodhpftr; Jag-ndr would signify the 
place alloted to the Jaga; Champa-ner would signify the 
place belonging to Chamiia; Bhat-n^ would signify the 
possesion of the Bhattis; Joban-n^r, or Job-nir, would 
signify the place belonging to Joban, or the youth; Sanga~ner 
would signify the place belonging to an assembly, or asso- 
ciaUon, or commumty, or to a person called Sanga ; and 


• Tbi* Hinii Y 



111 hMri a wondrifnllj close reseinlilanee, in sound and ortho 
iimi*, to the Qerniaii varb aalrea, to nonnsh , and to the Analo’- 
to nonriah, the preterite of which is nerede. The Eiinlish word 
aramrse, also show some kind of appaiont connection with the 
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lastly, Achha^nir or Achh-ner, might signify the good pos¬ 
session, or the pleasant vicinity, or the good neighbourhood. 
But if the name of this place be derived from that of Aohal, 
the son of Anang P&l, it would signify the place belonging to, 
or allotted to, Achal.' In that case, however, I think it 
would have been called Achalnir ; at least I cannot under¬ 
stand how the terminal syllable al of the name of Achal 
could be lost; for Achal (a word derived from the Sanskrit) 
signifies immoveable, and therefore the initial syllable Ach 
would have no sense alone, unless it be a corruption or 
contraction of achha, or achcha, good, excellent, or pleasant. 

The other name of this place, Achha, might be derived 
from the Sanskrit achchha, good, pleasant, excellent; and 
evan, thus, so,—whence achh-emh, which would signify 
thus so pleasant, or so pleasant a place: which would agree 
with the interpretation which I have suggested for the other 
name of Ach-ner. 

Tod, in his Travels in fTeatem India, page 163, men¬ 
tions AnJmlnyr {Analnh?) as another name of Anhulpur 
{Analpdr?) in Gujarat, and he there says that the terminal 
syllabic nyr (ner) “is the Prakrit for Nagara, a fortified 
city ” I think this statement is very doubtful. 

There are, however, other names of places in BdjpfitAna, 
such as Ajmh, Komulmer, Jesalmhr, and Knmbhomh, &c., 
which liave the terminal syllable changed into mer, an 
m taking place of the n. If this difference might be simply 
owing to some phonetic law, which, in certain local dialects, 
necessitated that the letter n should be replaced by the 
more readily pronounced m when following certain conso¬ 
nants, then the two terminals ncr and mA might be con¬ 
sidered to bear the same signification. It is, for instance, 
perhaps more easy to say Jesalmer than Jesalner. Now, 
Jesalmfer was founded by Rao Jesal, or Jesal Bdwal, a raja 
of the Bhatti tribe, about A. D, 1156, and therefore, jn 
this case, the original orthography of the name might have 
been Jesal-ndr, which, according to my theory, would 
signify the possession of Jesal. But Tod, in his Annals 
of Eajasthdn, Volume II, p. 216, gives us the following 
information concerning the origin of the name of Jesnlmfer. 
He says—“ Jessulmfer is the modem name of a< tract of 
country comprehended, aocordmg to ancient geography, in 
Maroosfhali, the desert of India. It is termSi mer, in the 
traditional nomenclature of this region, from being a rocky 
(mer) oasis in the heart of the sandy desert” I do not 
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altogether pin my faith to Tod’s etymology, but mere y gi 
it for what it is worth as the traditional one j 4 

Aimfer is commonly reputed to baTC been founoea oy 
Ajay-pAl, the traditional great ancestor of the Chahuman or 
Chohan tribe; and some have interpreted the name pt tne 
place as signifying " the mount” or “ hill of Ajay-pM, whue 
others have translated it as “ the hill of the goat, ironi 
in Sanskrit, a goat; and wiera, the name of a mytmcal 
mountain (in reality the pole of the earth). But meru does 
not mean any mountain in general, but properly only the one 
mythical mountain in particular; and therefore the term 
could not weU be appropriated to the hill of Ajmhr. But 
mend, in Hindi (pronounced menr), signifies a ridge, or 
ledge, or parapet,' and matrd means a platform or scaffold. 
Thus, Jja-mend would signify the ridge or ledge of the goat, 
and Aja-mdir might mean the platform or table-land of 
the goat. Aja-merh would signify the goat-ram, or goat 
and ram. Lastly, Aja-miri would signify the cream of the 
she-goat, from aja, a she-goat; and min, cream, m Sanskrit. 

The name of Ajm^r might also otherwise have been 
derived from that of the Mere, or Mairs, or Meds, the 
original inhabitants of Ajmer, the south of Marwar, and the 
north of Mewar, who, i think, must be considered as a 
distinct people from the Mo(js or Mayras of the Aravallis 
But, in that case, what the prefix Aj or Aja may mean it 
is hard to say. Aja in Hindi means a grandfather. A jay a 
in Sanskrit signifies either not victorious, without victory, or 
unconquered. These so-callexl Mhs, the aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants of the territory called Ajmhr, would seem at one 
time to have been both a powerful and a n arlike people. 
Elphinstone, in his History of India, page 312, mentions a 
victory gained hy the natives near Ajmer over the Muham¬ 
madan Kutb-u-din, about A D. 1195, in which the Mers took 
a very prominent pait indeed. His remarks are as follows;— 

“ Gwalior held out for a long tune; and when it was taken, Kutb-u- 
din (who was still governor in India) was obliged to inarch again to 
Ajmei . The rSja set up by the Mussulmans had been a second time 
distuihed by his rivals and protected by Kutb-u-din, and he was now 
a-vposad to a formidable attack fiom the iSjas of Guzerat and Nao-or 
suppoited hy the M^rs, a numeious hill tribe near Ajm^i Kutb-u?dSn 
WHS overpowered on this occasion, and h,nl difficulty iii making his wav 
wiils^ wounds, to Ajmei, where he remained shut up within the 
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I, however, am inolined to think that the Hindi word 
men4, or menr, signifying a ridge, is the actual original ety¬ 
mon of the termi^ mir suffixed to the names of certain 
places, as distinct from those terminating with nhr. General 
Cunningham, in his report on Amber, remarks that names ter¬ 
minating with nir and mh' are applied to places, many, or at 
least some, of which are not situated on hills, or which have 
no hills near them. But 1 think that in this case he should 
have confined this definition to names terminating wdth n^r 
alone, and not to those terminating with m^r It is certainly 
true that many places the names of which terminate with n^r 
are very variously situated, and often have no hiUs near them. 
But I think that the case is entirely different with places the 
names of which terminate with mdr, for I believe that almost 
all the places, the names of which have this particular tei'- 
mination, are situated either on or near hills. Tod speaks of 
Jesalm^r as being commonly called simply M^r ,—that is, the 
mer, or rocky ridge, which, aJ he says, forms a sort of “rocky 
oasis in the heart of the desert.” 

Now, tliis term mer, as signifying a ridge, is peculiarly 
applicable to many places in RAjpdtkna, more especially in the 
desert, where isolated rocky ridges, meriting the name of hills, 
rise abruptly and conspicuously out of the plain. To these 
the term of ridge or crest is peculiarly applicable; and 
such elevated rocky ridges or heights have evidently been 
taken advantage of for the location of settlements or small 
fortified towns.* 

In the case of Ajmbr, General Cunningham objects that 
the city is situated on the plain, and that “ Ajmer is also called 
Ajidurg for durg means ‘ fort,’ and not a hill, although it 
most be admitted that it is usually applied to a ‘_hiU fort.’ 
But the fort of Ajaymer, or Ajmer, is called Tardgarh and 
Bitali-ki-kot, and the name of Ajmer is restricted to the 
town.” Now, although General Cunningham may he correct 
in saying that the name of Ajmer is now restricted to the 
town, there can be very little doubt that the original settle¬ 
ment, as has been almost invariably the rule in such cases, 
must have been madeand situated on the hill for the sake of 
protection and defence; and, moreover, both T6:rfigarh and 
Bitali-ki-kot are, oornparatively speaking, modern or recent 


> I consider this Hindi term oidr to be, in manr ciises, elinost equirnleot to the ScoUisb 
word law, which siguides an isolelad lidge or conicsl hill. In the Qadlic or Celtic, 
ffiamsii and tmut both signifj a ridge, and oloiely resemble the Hindi mrnii and nir 
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names for the fort alone, and are, at any rate, not names of 
the hill while the hill itself was probably originally call^ 
simply M^, or the ridge to which it afterwards had the dis¬ 
tinctive term Aja or Ajcty prefixed. 

I do not think it is at all necessary, m all cases, that a 
town which has the terminal mer suffixed to its name should 
be situated alisolutely on the top of a lull; but I think it is 
quite sufficient that it should be situated near or close to a 
conspicuous ridge or hill. Towns are seldom situated on hills, 
unless in. the case of some hill which has a large table-land at 
top, as at Chitor, and Vijaymandar Garh near Baifina, but 
then, in that case, a hUl of this kind is not a nifir, or ridge, 
but a pahar, or parbat, or d'angar. But if the present town 
of a place, the name of which terminates with mi-r, he not 
situated on hut only near a hill, the fort belonging to or pro¬ 
tecting the town is, and the original and first ancient settle¬ 
ment most decidedly was, situated on the hill. 

The fact is that the Ilindi term m^r no doubt originally 
liore a larger and wider or more general sigmfication than it 
does at present, and was variously applied or had various sig¬ 
nifications according to the nature of the locality in which 
it was applied, or the object to which it was applied. Thus, 
it no doubt originally signified any ridge-iike or crest-like 
eminence; but m the flat region near the Jamna, where tliere 
are no hills but a great deal of cultivation, and consequently 
numbers of fields with mud banks round them, and ridges in 
tliiMii for conducting the water from the wells, the words wtV, 
vietiil, came to be entirely appliial to the mud banks and 
ridges in the fields, which were the only kind of that the 
inhabitants of the fiat country were aeii'uamted with. But in 
the desert jiavts of Bfijpfitfina, on the contrary, where there 
was little cultivation, but many rocky ndges rising out of 
the dcsi’rt plain, tiie inlialiitants of that part of the country 
wouUl very naturally np]>ly the general term of mer to any 
conspicuous or remarkable rocky ridge, and when that ridge 
came to be occupied as a place of safety, it would then be 
nami'd after the chief of the occupants, or the leader of the 
who tormed the settlement, or after some peculiarity 
or lussociation comieeted with the hill; and thus we might 
have Aju-mi^r, tlie ridge of the goat; Ajay-mer, the ridge 
ul A jay Pil; JesnI-m'er, the ridge of Jesal; Komal-mer, 
the ridge of Komal, or the placid; and Kumhho-mer, \\\o 
ridge of Kumblio. 

I also tlnnb it is very^ probable that the name of the 
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Med9, or Mifs, or Maira, the ancient inhabitants of Ajmiir, 
the south of Marwrar, and the north of Mewar, may origin¬ 
ally have denoted “ ridge-men,” or dwellers on these 
rocky ridges in the desert. For I myself beliere them to be a 
distinct people from the Mega, or Moga, or Maga, or, more 
properly classically speal^g, Magraa of the Ararsdlis.* 
Again, General Cunningham remarks that “ Kumbh(mer 
in BAjpht&na is ahiU fortress, but Ktmbhomer, or ITumbher, 
near Bharatphr, is simply a mnd fort built on the open, 
plain.” I do not know what authority he had for sup¬ 
posing that Kumbhomer was also the former or original 
name of Kumbher, near Bharatpi^r; but even supposing this 
to be the case, I believe that, in this particular instenoe, 
the terminal syllable er is derived from the Hindi ar, which 
signifies a screen, or protection, or shelter; and that, therefore, 
Kumbher may originally have signified either the protected 
place or shelter of a person called Kumbho, or else a screen 
or enclosure for water-pots,—that is, for sacred water vessels. 
See, however, the following notice of the Kumbher, near 
Bharatphr, from Captain Walter’s Gazetteer. He says— 
“ Half way the road goes through the ancient town of 
Koombher, once a strong place of the old Thakoors, and stiU 
containing a fortified pal^e on a alight eminence." (The 
itahos are mine.) Thus, it appears that Kumbher is, after all, 
situated on a “ slight eminence,” wliich would be quite 
sufiicient to merit the name of a mhr in a generally flat 
country,—that is, supposing that the original name of the 
place was Kumhhomer, as General Cunningham says; but 
Captain Walter mentions it only as Koo^nbher. 

On the other liand. General Cunningliam’s derivation of 
Ambarikhantra, the ancient name of Amber, from Ambarika, 
a son of M&ndh4ta, most fully and remarkably bears out my 


> Qenoinl Cuuninghftm^ howevw, I believe, considers the Sferf, and the Megt, or 
Motfs, or to be one and the same people, and that the name of A/er, or 

idiaiTy It an incorrect term invented by oaraolv€*s AKaiiiat this opiuiou 1 have tiie 
following facte, ascertained on the spot, to bring forward — 

The Afotrr in the neighbomhood of the fiatias lUver are called Afer by the country 
peoplo who live iu immediate pruxiiDity to them, and they appear to call thcinsolves 
cither JMffdor while the Ifo^ro*of the Amvolha are called Mag, or Megt, or 

Jlftij?, by the people of th^t region, who pronounce the name exactly Hko the Knglish w'ord 
mug, But, strange to sny, the very same term is also applied, in that part of the country, 
to tbo Kanjar note, who go about like gyjisica and live in httlo temporary huts made ot 
itirki, and arc gieat thieves, and it therefore becomes a question whether these wandering 
gypsy Mag9 eru the same people ns the settled Mag* of the Arsvallis 

Moreover, there is a diffiiciue m physical iipiiearniicc hetween Iho Men neir the 
Ban&a Ttiver ond the Mags of the hill jungles, for the Men somewhat resemble the Mtrtas 
lu general uppearaoce, while the Mags moic iMrmblc the UHls. 
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derivation of the other terminal ner (as distinct froni^ mer) 
from the Hin di nh'e^ signifying “in the possession of ”; and 
consequently there can be no doubt that Ambarikhanera 
originally signified “ the place in possession of Ambarikha.” 

The result, therefore, of my investigations on this subject 
is that the names of all places terminating with the syllable 
ner invariably signify a place allotted to, or belonging to, 
or in the possession of, some one,—gonemliy the scion of 
some ruling family, who, as a minor, originally received his 
allotted portion or share of the inheritance iu land separate 
from the main and principal possession, which belonged to 
the eldest son and heir, who became the paramount raja; 
while, on the other hand, the names of all places terminating 
with mer sigmfy a place situated on or near a ridge or 
elevation. 


f HoTE —Mr Oarlleyl© has omitted the two most stiikiiig examples which 
I adduced as evidence that tier did not mean a hill foit,—niimcb, tlie great 
fortress of Shatner, winch was bc.sieged by Tumir, and the town of Sani/cinf ), 
near Jaypur Both of tl)e‘!e places aii, situated iii an open plum I'iie 
Magras of the Aravalli lange I take to be the Megallm ol rimy —A C ] 
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3-KHBEA. 

Kh6ba is a village on the face of a hill about four miles 
to the west of Fatehpur Sikri. It is situated in an elevated 
position, on the south-western side of one of the last of what 
may be called the Fatehpur range of hills, which rin w^t- 
wards for about 6 miles from the latter place. 

There is little to say about the village itself, except that 
it has the appearance of being of some extent, and covers 
a considerable portion of the face of a shoulder of the hill 
looking towards the south-west. But the village is really 
not so extensive as it looks, for it includes a considerable 
number of ruined houses, which latter are of course tenant¬ 
less. There are also other fragments of ruined walls here 
and there, mostly on the outskirts of the village, and espe¬ 
cially towards the east. Some of the latter ruins look old, 
and several large hewn stimes, and some stone beams or 
posts, are lying about the eastern side of the village, on the 
slope of the hill; and as the very name of the place, Khira, 
is a terra wliich is mostly applied to ancient sites (though 
not invariably so), I think it very possible that the place 
may once have been the site of a a ancient town of larger size. 

In this neighbourhood, to the west and south of Kbera, 
one begins to meet with a few Minas—a race of men whom 
one afterwards finds more plentifully distributed throughout 
Rftjpflt&na, especially in the region which lies between the 
B&nganga and the Ban&s Rivers, and thence westwards to 
Jaypur. But, iu fact, Minas may be found, more or less, aU 
the way from Hindfin to Jaypur, and from Bai&na to Chitor; 
though in the extensive territory of the Jaypur State they 
are perhaps more numerous than elsewhere. 

That which has brought forth this notice of Khera, how¬ 
ever, was the discovery of some sepulchral cairm on the 
ridge of a hill at a little distance to the north-east from the 
latter place. 

According to a custom w'hich I pursued, whenever practi¬ 
cable, throughout the greater part of my tour, of ascending 
any likely-looking hills in the vicinity of places where I 
rested or halted, I ascended the hare, brown-looking, stony 
ridge of hills to the north-east of Khera just after sunrise. 
On reaching the summit of the ridge, and after walking for 
some distance along it, I began to meet with a fe>. heaps of 
stones here and there, which, from their inconsiderable 
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dimensions and irr^ular depressed shape, and (if one may 
80 term it) dilapidate condition, I did not at first take much 
notice of; hut presently, a little further off, I found a few 
genuine cairns of more regular shape and larger dimensions; 
and it at once occurred to me that they might be ancient, and 
would at least be worth examining.* 

Two or tbi’ee of the cairns were as much as 10 feet in 
transverse diameter, while some of the others did not mea¬ 
sure more than 3 or 4 feet across; and, again, here and 
there, a cairn of some height occurred, while other heaps 
scattered about were low and depressed. I counted about 
sevm noteworthy cairns scattered along the Khfera hill range, 
besides the remains or traces of others. But these cairns are 
evidently fast disappearing, for the herdsmen and boys, who 
wander over the sides of the hills tending cattle and goats, 
appear to rob the old caims of their stones, in order to con¬ 
struct low square platforms, or seats, or chahntrns, to sit on, 
or lie on, while lazily watching their cattle and goats. In this 
manner, numbers of old caims in Mjpdt&na are robbed of 
their stones and pulled to pieces, and eventually totally 
effaced; and one is almost sure to find a herdsman’s flat 
platform of stones where there are cairns, if there happens 
to be any village at all near at hand. 


The larger of these cairns consisted of two kinds,—namely 
rotind-topped or tumulus-shaped cairns, composed entirely of 
8^1 boulders and rabble stones, or fragments of the rock of 
the hiil; and two or three flat-topped cairns, which were of 
an irregular roughly four-sided shape, with generally slonina 
sides, and surmounted at top cither by slabs of stone or by 
the remams or fragment of slabs. On one of the latter there 
was a single irregular-shaped slab of stone covering only 
about one-third of the top, and not quite reaching to the 
edges, while on another there were two rough slabs of 
™ and of which I hive given a 

i^tored drawing as I supposed the cairn originally to have 
been when it was perfect.* On a third irmlularfy-shaJS 
flat-topped cRum there were the fragmental and 
w^toer-wom remains of three slabs bf st^ which S 

ongmally covered the top. ’ “ ^ 

Below, or underneath, the centre of the base of two of 
Sjr. o^rns which I examined. I founda sMow 

b ong, or trough-shaped cavity, which may either have heS 
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roughly excavated in the solid rock of the hill, or it may 
have been a small natural depressed cavity taken advant¬ 
age of by the builders of the cairn. On clearing out the 
stones, I found that the cavity contained a layer of pale- 
colour^ earth, or in some cases a fine yellowish sand, foreign 
to the locality, and which must have been brought from 
somewhere else and placed in the cavity on purpose. Be¬ 
neath this layer of peculiar earth I found what appeared to 
me to be the grey dust of the ashes of calcined bones mixed 
with earth, and a few small fragments of charred wood. 

One of the flat-topped cainis contained a small square 
hollow or chamber at its bottom but, in this case, just above 
or on the level of the ground or natural rock, and in the 
body of the cairn. The upper part of this hollow was partly 
filled up by small stones, and at the bottom of it I could find 
nothing except a little grey dust mixed with grit, the former 
of which substances may possibly have been bone ash, and a 
very few small atoms of charcoal or charred wood. 

There is another range of bare brown hills, of somewhat 
greater elevation, which lies at the distance of a few miles to 
the north of the Khdra and Fatehpur Sikri range. On two 
of these more distant hills I could see that there were ruins 
which, from the apparent size of the stones as seen at that 
distance, I should be inclined to call cyclopean; and I thought 
1 could also distinguish cainis on some of the hills. These 
hills ought also to be examined. 

I was then without my camp, and had to pursue my way 
on to RfLp-bAs during the day, after a night’s previous jour¬ 
ney, so that I had not time then to visit these more distant 
hills. 
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4— RtTP-BAS, OR EtP-VAS. 

EH^P-sis is situated as it were in the hollow centre of a 
broken undulating plain, with ranges of hills app^mg 
along its horizon towards the south and south-west, and near 
the right or south bank of the Bhnganga River, at the distance 
of about 32 miles to the south-west half west-south-west 
from Agra, and about 10 miles to the south-west from 
Fatehpur Sikri. It now belongs to the Bharatpdr State. 

The present town of R<ip-b& is not ancient, but probably 
of middle age. The only apparently ancient feature about it 
is a very large conical or dome-shaped mound, situated on the 
southern side of the toTvn, near the east side of a large tank, 
which has been hewn out of the sandstone I’ock which there 
underlies the soil at no great depth. This mound may pos¬ 
sibly be of ancient origin, and I would be inclined to attribute 
it to the work of the aborigines, if it were not that it is 
almost sufficiently near the tank to make it just possible that 
it may have been composed of the earth forming a shallow 
stratum of soil above the rock, which must have been thrown 
out before excavating the rock for the formation of the tank. 
The people of the place seemed to consider it simply as a 
jhdr-ka-tda, as if it were composed of or accumulated 

dust, or refuse earth, or sweepings, or huge dust-heap, in 
fact; but as nearly the same kind of term is applied by the 
ignorant common people to sepulchral mounds of very ancient 
origin in other parts of the country, the likelihood still re¬ 
mains that the Rhp-b&s mound may possibly be of equally 
ancient origin. 

To the east of the town there are the remains of a mud 
fort which is said to have been constructed by the Mahrattas. 
There are numerous sandstone quarries a short distance to 
the east and south from the town. The real antiquities of 
R6p-has, however, are to be found in two somewhat elevated 
localities, at a, short distance from the present town. The 
most remarkable of these are situated at an ancient deserted 
site, on a rocky knoll or eminence which rises with a long 
gradual ascent, terminating in a steep scarp, about a mile and 
a quarter, or a mile and a third, to the south-west from the 
present town of Rhp-b&s. 
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On the sloping even ground in front of and just before 
reaching this little hill, and to the north-west side of it, there 
are numerous small standing stones, or stones standing erect in 
the ground, on two different spots, some of which appeared to 
me as if they had once formed portions of stone circles; and 
there were also certain solilary erect slabs of stone, of which 
the width across horizontally was generally eqrial to and 
sometimes a little greater than their vertical height above 
ground, and which latter stones I thought might possibly 
originally have formed the side stones of cromlechs. The 
dimensions of the largest of the latter were— 

Height, 2 feet 7 inches ahoce the ground ; so that the 
total height of the stone must have been over 
3 feet. 

Breadth or width, 2 feet 7 inches. 

Thickness, 8 inches. 

Tlie summit or crest of the hill above referred to, 
which has here a somewhat steep scarp, is thickly covered 
with the ruins of closely-packed houses, which appear to 
liave been mostly constructed of loose stones without mortar. 
This is called the Pnruni Gam, and there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that this was the site of the ancient town of 
llhpbfi-s. Airl as I noticed certain traces which led me to 
believe that the mins of the old town must once have ex¬ 
tended over a greater area than they do at present, I think 
it is more than likely tliat a portion of the present town of 
llhp-hhs may have been built out of the loose stones of these 
ruins, w'hioh were more ready to hand than the rock in Ihe 
{juarrios. The ruins of the queer old small stone houses of 
the Piirdni Gdni are all jammed and crowded up close 
together, and the ruined houses which still remain occupy 
.an area of about 400 feet square, in which space the ruins of 
perliaps about sixty stone houses are crowded together. But 
before the prc.seut town of Rup-bfts was buUt, there can be 
no doubt that the Pnrdin Gdm, or “old town,” must have 
covered an area of alwut from 1,000 to 1,200 feet from 
north to south, by about 500 or (500 feet from cast to est. 
Narrow alleys, instead of streets, run tlu-ough the niius, 
between the rows of houses; and in these alleys, at various 
places, there are stone posts standing one on either side, 
which evidently onoe foimed small rates or wickets, for 
invariably the stone post on one side had a squai'e mortice 
hole or socket cut in the top of it, while the post on the 
other side liad a deep hoUowed-out notch cut into tlie side 
vol. VI-5 
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of it near the top, which in shape somewhat resembM the 
hollow between the thumb and the fore-finger of the human 
hand when the thumb is turned inwards, and the fore-finger 
arched or bent down over it, or like the squar^ block let¬ 
ter form of the Eoman capital letter C, or G.» :Purdm 
0dm, or old to^vn, is said to have been deserted for the last 


thousand years. 

At the back or on the southern slope ot the eminence on 
which the old town Ls situated, a short distance to the rear of 
the ruins there are a number of slabs of stone, some stand¬ 
ing fixed in the earth and some lying on the ground, with short 
Nhgari inscriptions and rude human figures sculptured on 
them,—-the figures being more like the work of American 
Indians than Hindus. And here also I found a large image 
of Hanum&n lying. 

But the most ancient and interesting antiquities connected 
with this old deserted site are two huge monolith columns, 
or stone Idts, one in a rou^i, unfinished state, and the 
other in a smoothly rounded, or even polished and pretty 
well finished condition, which lie, close together, prostrate 
on the ground, just below the west-north-western scarp of 
the lull.* Between the.se prostrate n moliths and the ruins 
of the “old town’’ there is an old treneh-shaped quaiTy, 
excavated in the scai-p of the hill. The finished monolith is 
called Bhim Sen’s Ld(. The length I found by measure¬ 
ment to he 33 feet G inches, and the diameter at the tlucko.st 
end 3 feet 4 inches.» There are numerous short detached N&gari 
inscrijitions engraved on vai-ious parts of this Idt, wh;ch 
had evidently been cut upon the shaft as it lay on the 
ground; liut there is no regular, connected inscription, such 
as one would expect to find on a column of this kind, intend¬ 
ed, no doubt, to be erected for memorial purposes. The 
column, also, is without any capital. From these circum¬ 
stances I came to the conclusion that the pillar had never 
been set up. It was no doubt, however, originally intended 
that this Idt sliould have been erected on the summit of 


' Tlio sfnne iKuts «ith th<-notch in tlif Mile nere ubout*! 
with till, mortice hole m the top wore „ulj nboul .H ket in he 
drcunutaiicfl 1 therefore suppose that a liori/nutal bar. with 
nuglee to it, was placed on to the top of the ainaller post witl 
the bar swung round until its end beeame locked somehow in 
post. 


light, which It a aignidcant 
a pivot don uwarda at light 
b the mortice hole, and that 
1 the notch in the opposite 


* These 



noliths he about 7C0 feet distant, weal-north-west, from the ruins of the 

infcirnpi nl the thickest end. or Butt, net 10 feet 2 irtches,—at the smaller 
ors, mid the diametei of the simdler end * feet «inches. 
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the rocky eminence on which the ruins of the Purdm Qdm 
now stand.' 

The other monolith is in a rough-hewn state, simply 
squared off into six unequal sides; but it exceeds the finished 
pillar of Bhim Sen in size. Its length I found to Ite 41 feet 3 
inches, and the diameter at the thickest end varied un¬ 
equally from 4 feet 3 inches to 6 feet 7 inches. This monolith 
was evidently deserted in the course of preparation. 

The second place of interest, as to antiquities, is a rooky 
hill, of somewhat steeper or less gradual ascent, and more 
lofty and conspicuous than the eminence on which the old 
town is situated. This hill rises about 2i miles to the east- 
north-east from Rfip-b&s. Its summit is surmounted by a 
grtiat flat-topped caim. A very short distance to the west 
side of the caim there is a finished cylindrical stone monolith, 
or Idt, lying prostrate on the rocky surface of the hfll. 
This shaft narrows off towards the top, and is crowned by 
a double globular or double knob-shaped capital, formed of 
a pointed globulai* knob, surmounting a globular swelling, 
with a head band round the neck between them, and which 
capital evidently was intended to have terminated in a 
pomted apex which is now partly broken off blunt. Below 
the capital there is a bead band round the neck, which 
then carves concavely outwards to the thickness of the 
body of the shaft. The capital is of a somewhat less 
diameter than the body or shaft of the Idt below the neck. 
This monolith I found to be 22 feet 6 inches in length, 
including the capital, which is 2 feet in length. The 
diameter, at the base, is 1 foot 10| inches. Close to the 
prostrate pillar there is a circular socket, cut into the solid 
inck of the hill, into which it was evidently intended that 
the Idt should be fixed erect. The diameter of the socket 
I found to be 1 foot 11 inches, so that it would exactly have 
fitted the shaft when set up, and its depth 1 foot 3 inches.* 
This monolith is locally known by the name of the Lo 
Xidt.* 


' Tliere i», however, a circular eoclietcut id tfaeaolut lock iii the ahnilow qiiarrv, the 
circuinierence of which 1 found to bo about 3 feet, di mieter 1 toot, and tbu depth 8 inchea 
But thia is far too small to have been iDteuded for either of the great stone columus, and 
therefore can have no reference to them. 

’ At the distance of A feet 6 inches to the east of the sodut there is U'c tiguic of 
the front, or sorronnding portion of a Itnyam, carved on the horizontal snrfico of the rocl 
with a hole in the centre for the erect atono. Uwuictrr, one wuj, 1 foot 8 inches, th 
other wajr, 2 feet H inches. 

‘He Xo Zdt IS gbont 13,200 feet, or nbont two miles uud a bslf distant, north. 
uorth.east half north-east, from the old town. 
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All these three monoUths have been hewn and shapen out 
of the red sandstone which is found m plenty in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Eftp-ha,s. „ 

In a flat green hollow or valley about a quMter of a 
mile to the west-south-west from the Lo Ldt there is a 
colossal inu>ge lying on the ground minus the feet, and 
which, without the feet, measured 11 feet 9 inches m length, 
by 4 feet 4 inches in breadth across the shoulders ; hut the 
pedestal of the image, with portion of the feet, is still stand¬ 
ing erect in the ground, a short distance off from the pros¬ 
trate image. The head of the image is surmounted by a 
five»sided crown, terminating in five angular points. At the 
back of tlio head there is a large circular stone disc, or 
c>Mkra (intended to represent a nimbus or glory "), on 
which there* an- the mmains of an inscription on (ither 
side of the head, hut the greater portion of which inscrip¬ 
tion lias been destroyed by the country people sharpening 
their iron tools on it' The ears of the image are long, pen¬ 
dulous, jioinfed helow, and blit, and they have canangs 
depending from them of extraordinary size and form, tlio 
earrings being m shape something like, a cornucopia atl.ielieil 
to a lateral s])inl, or very much like a combination hi'tw een 
a comueopia Mad a Scottish “ snuif-mull. ” There is a 
necklace, with ■- loz. nee-shapc'd or diamond-shaped object 
pendant Irom .-l; and there is another hand or necklwe 
which passes dowm over the breast iii a loo]>, as far as the 
waist. I'here is ihc lienre oi a lotus llowcr on each breast. 
In the right hand there is a snnkh, or eoneh shell; tuicl in 
the left hand them is a circular, disc-shaped v>l)iect, formed 
like a lotus flower, witli a lomr tassel hanging down out of 
the centre of it, and which (*xaotly resembles the onuiment 
in front of the hend-dress of some o< the Buddhist ,'latues 
brought from Mathura There is a b.uid or sash loose y tied 
round the waist, with the ends harnri' g down in front; and 


another series of bands pass from tlu* loins down o'> <'r the 
legs above the knees. Tins figure has only two aivuR. I 
consider, therefore, that it muft he a representation either of 
the Hindu divinity Buddha, or of Suvya. This sculpture 
is executed in a darkish dingy-coloured red sandstone. 

In a modem temple, called “the temple ol Beo-ji,” on a 
rising ground about a quarter of a mile to the south from the 
imago above described, and about 2 miles from Pain-bks 
there are four colossal images or statues which are of much 
greater age than the temple, and of which o:ie is erect and 
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thii'e are recumbent. Tlie erect image is of Nfia'Ayan, with 
Lakshmi kneeling at his feet, and is about 9 feet in heiglit; 
but the tlu-ee recumbent sculptures are the most hugely 
colossal things that I ever saw. These sculptm'cs are loc^ly 
reputed to be representations, respectively, of Baldeo, of 
TbSkur-rflni (the wife of Baldeo and daughter of llewata), 
and a huge group, 8euli)tnred out of one single enormous 
stone, said to represent Y udhishthira, with NAr&yan standmg 
on his shoulders, and surrounded by figures of the Five 
Pandus. Tlie image of Baldeo is evidently the most ancient; 
while that of Thhlcur-rani is apparently the most modem, 
comparatively speaking, of the tluree separate sculptures. 

The statue of Baldeo is 27 feet 5 inches in length, 
including a canopy of hooded serpents over his licad; that 
of tlie Thtlkur-ritni is about 20 feet in length; and the 
group of Yudhishthira, wdth the Five Pandus, is 20 feet 6 
inclios in length. Baldeo is 6 feet 8 inches across the 
should(‘r,s, Tliakur-rhni G feet 6 inches across tlie shoulders, 
and Yudhishthira is 5 feet 5 inches across the shoulders. 
There are inscriptions on all of these images, but the oldest 
inscription, on the jiedestal of Baldeo, is so much defaced as 
almost to bo illegible. The recumbent statue which is now 
called that of Baldeo I Ix'lieve to have been originally a Jain 
image of Parswa-nMha. All the m.scriptions on these imagi's 
a])])car to be of much more modern date than the images 
themselves. The separate erect imago of Nhr4yan, with 
Lakshmi kneeling at his feet, was found at a distant tank 
called the Ehm Talcya; but the three colossal recumbent 
images arc said to have been found where they arc now lying, 
in consecpience of which the modern temple of Dco-ji was 
built over them, in honour of Baldeo. All these sculptures 
are executed in Avhitish-coloured sandstone. 

At a short distance outside the toAvn of Rhp-bas towards 
the east, I also foiuid the mutilated image of a vardha, or 
hoar, lying half buried m the groimd; and a large broken 
sculpture, apparently of an clcpliant, about 5 fc('t in length, 
Avas found on an eminence near tlie Bftm Talcya, at the 
distance of about 600 feet cast-south-east from the temple of 
Baldeo. 

As a matter of arehilectmnl interest, it is worthy of record 
tliat on a high ground near the temple of Baldeo, in which 
the colossal images above described are lying, there is a 
round Hindu tower, of w hich the dcKirway is raised at a con¬ 
siderable height from the ground. As far as I can remember. 
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this tower appeared to have at least two, if not three, storeys, 
including the basement one into which the doorway 
I do not believe this tower to be very old—perhaps not older 
than the time of the early predatory wars of the Mahratt^. 
But it is a good specimen of this kind of Hindu tower, ‘^th 
its characteristic elevated entrance doorway. From the little 
I could learn concerning the origin of this tower, it would 
appear to have been built in former times to protect the 
inmates against surprise by roving pre^tory bands. This 
tower, or rather some stone buildings built round about it and 
attached to it, is now inhabited by the Puj4ri of the temple 
of Deo-ji and his assistants and their families. 

Before concluding this notice of Rhp-b&s, I have some re¬ 
marks to make on the subject of the qimlity of the sandstone, 
which is the rock that composes all the ridges and heights, 
and indeed all the gently elevated ground, in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood surrounding Rhp-bfts. This Mp-b4s 
sandstone consists, for the most part, of alternate layers or 
strata of red and pale yellowish-white or sandy-coloured 
stone. It is far superior in quality, grain, compactness, and 
durability, to the common variegated Fatehpur Sikri stone: 
more especially is it superior to the wretched shaly red 
sandstone of which the palace of Jahkngir in the fort, of 
Agra is built; and it is equally superior to the variegated 
red sandstone out of which the ancient Buddhist images and 
pillars, and other remains, found at Mathura, wore sculp- 
tm-ed. The layers or strata of the Mp-bds sandstone are m 
general found in a horizontal position, and groat unbroken 
masses of it may be obtained of enormous length and thick¬ 
ness. It is the finest sandstone for building purposes that I 
know of in India. The fine monolith pillars of the front of 
Mr. Riddell’s house, commonly known as the Museum, at 
Agra, are said to have been procured from the Rfip-bfis quar¬ 
ries. These fine monolith pillars arc of the pale whitish- 
coloured kind of Rdp-h&s sandstone. There were two cnor- 
mous blocks, one of red and the other of pale whitish sand¬ 
stone, exhibited at the Agra Exhibition of 1866-67, wliich I 
believe to have been brought from the Rfip-b^s quarries 
Each of these enormous blocks measured 21 feet 6 inches in 
ength lOJ inches in thickness, and about 3 feet 3 inches in 
breadth. Ihesc blwks, however, must have been cut down 
to their present thickness, for some of the thickest of the 
Rf.p-b4s layers were as much as 3 feet in thickness. Some 
conception may be formed of the length, breadth, and tS- 
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ness of solid blocks which may be cut out of the Edp-bfts 
quarries by the colossal dimensions of the great prostrate 
images in the temple of Deo-ji which were sculptured out 
of the white kind of the Ehp-l^ sandstone, and the dimeu' 
sions of which have already been given in this report. 
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6—jagneb. 

Jagn^e is the name of a large well-built town, at the foot, 
and around the northern, north-western, and western slope 
of a precipitous, isolated, flat-topped, rocky hill, on the top 
of which there is an old fort, and is situated tow^ds the 
western extremity of an extreme angle of the British terri¬ 
tory which runs between the Bharatpdr and Dholpdr States, 
and about 36 miles to the south-west of Agra, 14 miles to 
the south-south-east from Bdp-b&s, and about 18 miles to the 
south of Batehpur Sikri. 

The hill fort of Jaguar bears, in a small way, a sort of 
general but diminutive resemblance, in apjioarance and posi¬ 
tion, to the much greater hiU fort of Chitor, View'ed at a 
short distance off from either end of the hill, the projection 
outline of the top of the hiU of Jagn^r, with the fort, has 
exactly the appeamnee of a huge tug steam-boat, stem on, 
with a thick low funnel and paddle-boxes. 

Like tliat of Chitor, the horizontal outline of the plane 
surface of the top of the hill of Jaguar is elliptical, widest in 
the middle, and becoming narrow at each end. 

From the west end, the bill can be ascended by a sort of 
lower shoulder, on which there is a Baori well; but every¬ 
where else the hill is inaccessible, except by a long, steep, 
and tedious series of stone steps which run upf rom the town 
of Jagner. 

JagnSr is locally reputed to have received its name from 
Jagan Sinh, the maternal miele of Alha, the Banhpliar, the 
hero of Mahoha, ivho fought against Prithvi Baja in A. D. 
1183. But a more ancient city and fort are said to have 
existed on the same site, which are reputed to have been 
founded hy a raja of the Yadu line. The present name of 
Jagnfer noay he derived from that of Jagan Sinh, as popular 
tmdition would have it; hut there is a class of people, pretty 
numerous in that locality, who are called Jags, who are 
Imrds and recorders of traditions, and who seem to correspond 
to the BMts of Western Jia,jphtdna and Central India; and 
I think it at least probable that the name of Jagn&r may 
have originally been derived from that of the Jags. As 
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another circumstance in favour of the latter derivation, I 
may mention that a temple named Jagmmdar is alluded to 
in an inscription in the fcut of Jagnhr, 

However, as Tod clearly shows at page 742 (‘* Personal 
Narrative”) of his Annah of Jtdjaathdn, before and up to 
the year 1610 A. D., Jagn&r was in the possession of Ehjpdt 
chiefs of the Framhra tribe, who were called ” Eaos of 
Ja^br,” but who were induct to quit Jagnbr, and to settle 
at BijoU in Mewar, by Amcra Sinha or Umr Singh, Eaja of 
Mow&r. I found the descendant of this Pram&ra family, ori¬ 
ginally of Jagnbr, still in possession of Bijoh, when I visited 
it, about the 30th November 1872. It may be as well 
here to quote the exact words of Tod on this subject. Ho 
says:— 

“ In February I recommenced my march for Oodipoor, and having 
l\aUed a few days at Boondi, and found all there as my heart could wish, 
I resumed the march across the Pat’Uar, determined to put into execution 
my wish of visiting Mynil. About ten miles north, on this side of it, 
I halted at BijolH, one of the principal fiefs of Mewai, held by a chict 
of tlie Pramar tiihe, with the title of llao. This (amily, oiiginally 
Ilaos of Jugnair, near Biana, came into Mew&r in the time of tVie great 
Umr Singli, with all his bustte (i. e., vast, tenantry), upwards of two 
ceutnries ago; Ihe Rana having married the daughter of Rao Asoca, 
to whom he assigned an estate worth live lakhs annually.” 

The terminal syllabic ner, or nr, which wc find in the 
name of Jagnbr, and in tliat of so many places in E&j- 
pdtilna (such as “Ach-nfer, ” “Joh-nb'r,” “Ihka-ndr,” 
“Sanga-n^r,” “ Champa-n6r,” “Bal-n^r,” “Aj-mbr,” &c.), 
might be supposed to be equivalent either to the Dakhini 
word n^e, which signifies under the care or protection of; 
or to the Hindi &r, which signifies a sciven, a shelter, a 
protection, or that which. hinders or prevents; as an en¬ 
closure, or an encircling fortification wall, or a fence, or 
a barricade. Thus the terminal or, if tlic same as tlic 
Hindi dr, when suffixed to the name of any place, might 
indicate a spot reserved or an inclosure; while,* when attached 
to tlic name of a town or city in particular, it might 



There is, however, a fact which entirely militates against 
the derivation of this terminal syllaWe from the Hindi 
word dr, for which reason I said that it is 

equivalent to it,—namely, thaV^ Wllabio paHicle 

which terminate! the names oi^pi^uerous pla%s in West era- 
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Central India, such as “ Job-nfer, ‘ Bika-n&r, A^ch-n^, 
&c.. is not dr, but wdr / Now, I have already remark^ that, 
in what is called the Dakhini dialect, there is the word ndfe, 
which signifies in the shelter of, or under the protection of, 
or under the care of; and this latter word, if not denvcd 
from some aboriginal dialect, would seem to be connected 
with the Hindi verb nernd, which signifies to care for, or 
to take care of; and both of which latter words, again, would 
seem to be connected with the Sanskrit nddin, or the Prakrit 
ndrau, and the Hindi ndre' near, along with, close to or by. 
Consequently Jag-ndr would signify a place under the care 
or protection of either some one named Jag, or of tho 
people or tribe called Jags, before referred to.‘ 

But, in one sense, that which is under the care or in the 
charge of any one, belongs to that person or persons. There¬ 
fore I would interpret the name of Jag-ndr as having origi¬ 
nally been intended to signify the place belonging to, or in 
tho possession of, the Jags. 

On the whole it may, I tliink be concluded, with consi¬ 
derable certainty, not only from tho traditions current in 
JagnJ)r itself, but also on evidence corroborated iiy the 
traditions of neighbouring localities, that Jagnbr was oii- 
ginally founded by the Yadus; but that it was in after times 
restored and repaired by Jagan Sinh and Alha of the Band- 
phar tribe, after whose time it fell into the possession of a 
Pramdra family, who were Haos of Jagner up to tho year 
1610 A. D., as we may iiifor from the information afforded 
us by Tod, already quoted. 

Like many otner placc.s, Jagnbr eventually fell into the 
possession of the Muhammadans, and in the time of Akbar 
it was held by a governor deputed by him. Prom a 
Ndgavi inscription in a fine arched gateway of red sandstone, 
of tlu! time of Akbar, in the western part of the fort, wc learn 
that, in the year Smneat 1028 (A. D. 1571), iu the month of 
rids structure was erected by Maha rdjd-dhi Bdja 
Devo Sen/," the son {Sntd) of Mdka-rdjd dpam (or uvam) 

Sri Bhoj Jagnial Jd J)6 d, Jagndri vansi, - Jagmandaru, 

mandaln, Kamspavara (or dnaspavara ?) adbhanat * • 


' namSie withtiK or m iii\ u a comuon oxpicwion ntnong Uinuuii 

cepMiilly iimonir jaawuM, o, Mlltti,roi5, 111 Uppor Inaiu. ’ 

iio” »'k 1 ixliiiwtivo luviotitpitioa MX totbe orijfin and si(fiii8catioii of 

th”, KC in, ikjpxrate short notice of Ackner. piccedius 

.rwh.Uil«,^is,iuip,> „ contraction. It 
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»«««»« Patimhi Akbarri {or Akbanoa?'). 

Herein there is apparently reference mWe to some temple 
called Jag-mandar, which name evidently must have some 
connection with that of Jagnhr.* 

Some portions of the walls of the fort, and several of 
the most ruined building in it (including rained dwell- 
ings, and the ruined remains of two or three shrines or tem¬ 
ples), are certainly of old Hindu construction, if not, in some 
cas^, even ancient; but most of the other remaining build¬ 
ings now standing, and all the larger and more perfect struc¬ 
tures, and especially two gateways in the fort, are not older 
than the time of Akbar; and the oldest dated N4gari inscrip¬ 
tions I could find in the fort were of the year Samvat 
1688. Besides the inscription in the gateway above men¬ 
tioned, I also found the simple date, Samvat 1688, engraved 
on an isolated elevated rock in the fort, on which a sort of 
small citadel, now in ruins, stands. In the second or inner 
western gateway, the builder or stone mason has his name 
inscribed on a jpillar in the side of the gateway, “ in the 
name of Hama,as Sitolo Shonta (or Sitolokhonta), Karu 
gara. 

On the pilasters, or squared half pillars, on either side of 
the entrance to a ruined shrine or temple, in a small en¬ 
closure towards the north-western corner of the fort, there 
are a few Uncs in Nhgariinscribed, which arc somewhat worn 
and defaced, and which have the appearance of being some- 
wlvat older than the other inscriptions before quoted. In 
one of these, I read the words, **Sdne palu shade skimha nua." 
Tliis temple is decidedly of older date than any of the ex- 
siting inscriptions in the fort. The squared ludf pillars on 
cither side of the doorway are adorned with ornamental 
sculpture. From near the top of the pillar there proceeds a 
sculptured chain suspending a l)cll, which lias a large clapper 
in the shape of a cross, from which depends a cone-shaped 
object with stepped sides. The rest of the pillar is orna¬ 
mented with bands of sculpture. The pillars have bracket 
capitals with voluted brackets. Below this, the top of the 
sli^t of the pillar is ornamented with a band of depending 
points, catdi terminating in a circular or star-shaped flower. 
Tills is followed, next below, by a band composed of double 

' Tins inscription is in the PArbi form of tho eharartor, or ratber what 

IB etilleil the Vunya character. 

3 We bare, connected with this sIni;lo locality, no leas than fire names, all commencing 
with the syllable tTi^—naiucly, Jagnir, Jagtm SitA, Jag-manior, Jag-mal, and the 
people cjllcii 3agt. 
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axelied lines, or double curves, long vertically, of wbicli tbc 
convexity is upwards. In the centre of the next band there 
is a thick cross-shaped object, from which the chain of the 
bell appears to depend. Below the bell there is a band of 
lozenge-shaped figures, vertically depressed and broad longi¬ 
tudinally. Next ‘follows an elegant band composed of radi¬ 
ated objects which exactly rcscunblc scallop shells. Below 
this, then' is a band witli a sort of wavy wreath or festoon 
Tliis is followed by a band of vertuxilly long-shapcd-lozengc 
figures The lowest band of all lias the figure of a liugam 
in its centre. The actual form of these half pillars is that of 
a square front projection, with a square wiug on each side; so 
that a transverse or horizontal section of one of these pillars 
would pi es('nt the form of the half of a cross. The downward 
outline of tlie base ])resonts a gentle ogee slope. 

The interior ehamber or sanctum of this ruined shriue 
is square, it. being 7 feet 11 inches ('ach way. i’rom a door¬ 
way in tlie wing walls on ('ach sid<', a semicircular passage, 
.'5 i'oet 8 inches m width at tlie suh's, and 3 fei't (! inches at 
the ))aek, passes comphdcly round tlu' sides and back of the 
sanctum Tliis passage was probably intendivl for the pur¬ 
pose ol eiveumamhulalion. Tliedeeri'asi'd width at the hack 
is caused liy a proj<'ction at the re.ir ol the sanctum. This 
semieireiilar passagi* is siiiTounded exteriorly by a somi- 
circulav ww!!, 2 feel tliiek, Ihe (wo ends of which join on to 
the ('xU'ruli'd wing walls of the I'lont ol the shrine, on either 
side, so tliat tlu' exh'i'ioi- si'inicireular waill forms part of 
one and tin' sauw' Imilding, and tiu' whole w'as originally 
covered in by one root Tlie whole building has thus the 
appeanuiee, Irom outside lo (he n-ar, of a large half-moon 
bastion , and the outer seniiem uliir wall no doubt served as 
a sort of easing to proleel the inner shrine. The diaiueter 
or chord of llie seniicnrh', inh'rioiiy, is about 21 feet 10 
inches, while the radius is aliout 13 feet 7 inches; so that., 
m reality, it is a iilile more than a scmieirelo. The total 
diameter, I'lom outside to outside, is about 28 feet 10 inches 
or 2!) leet. 

't'heie are two other eirciilar or bastion-shaped structures 
which ]iio)ect hejond (he walls ol the fort, on -either side, 
aliout. niid-waj Iroin (‘Kc,h end These are circular exteriorly, 
and octagonal mti'norly One of these structures—that on 
the north Mill'—ma_v piohahly hav'c been intended as an 
aetuaI cou'ied liaslion, and is entered simply through the 
hue ot wall lo which it IS attuched; but the correspimding 
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structure on the south side is entered from a series or con¬ 
nected group of buildings, which appear to have constituted 
the old palace of the fort, where probably the rajas resided 
in old times. The interiorly octagonal and exteriorly circular 
bastion-shaped structure above referred to, which is entered 
from these palatial buildings and projects beyond them 
exteriorly, is surmounted by a Hindu step-domed roof, formed 
of slabs of stone placed one above the other, round a centre, 
so as to cross each other at the angles, and to overlap each 
other inwardly, thus decreasing the space upwardly until sur¬ 
mounted by a single central cap-stone covering the whole 
in. The diameter of the interior chamber is 11 feet 10 inches 
from angle to angle, or 11 feet 8 inches from side to side, of 
the octagon. The total diameter, from outside to outside, is 
17 feet. 

The palatial buildings just adjoining this, as above de¬ 
scribed, extended from thence, interiorly, towards the centre 
of the fort. Thc'y contain a central court, 37 feet 7 inches 
square, round which ranges of buildings or apartments 
are grouped, on the southern, western, and northern sides of 
the court. Those Iniihhugs which face into and are entered 
from the court, on the northern and western sides, have pil¬ 
lared dalldns in front of them. The pillars, which are in a 
tottering condition, arc somewhat plain, but antique-looking, 
and surmounted by bracket capitals. The whole of the 
buildings in this group are decidedly old, and have an un- 
mistakeahly antique appearance about them. 

The fort is divided across centrically by a wall, through 
the middle of which a gateway passes, into two almost equal 
parts. The western portion has just been descrilwjd above in 
detail, but from w hich we must except the temple surrounded 
by a semicireular exterior wall, which bdongs to the eastern 
jjarts, and which was described previously. 

The eastern portion of the fort is composed principally 
of a gi’eat court, 79 feet by 61 feet 6 inches, which is sur¬ 
rounded on three sides north, west, and south—by a continu¬ 
ous range of buildings, which look into the court and are 
entered from it. There are sixteen separate apartments 
which are entered hy doorways from this court. 

On either side of the central gateway, which divides the 
eastern from the western portion, there are steps which 
ascend to the western part of the fort. 

The total length of the fort is about 477 feet; and the 
breadth, across the centre, about 83 feet 
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The height of the hiU of Jagnfer, from the low ground 
surrounding it, may he above 400 feet. 

There is a small cave, or rather a hollow terminating^ in a 
fissure in the rock, on the north-eastern side of the liill of 
Jagnfer, near its summit, connected with which there is a 
curious and interesting tradition. 

It is said that long ago, at some period the date of which 
does not appear to be correctly known, a Hindu jogi, or her¬ 
mit, a holy man, lived in a cave on the liill of Jagnbr. lie 
possessed a cow (or, according to some accounts, milch goats) 
which aiforded him milk, and which he entrusted to the 
care of a gwdla, or herdsman, to pasture. At the end of a 
certain term agreed upon, the herdsman came to the holy 
man for his hir(‘. But the hermit, in return, gave the man 
only a handful of grains of wheat or barley. The herds¬ 
man wont away grumbling, dissatisfied and oifended at being, 
as lie I hought, so shabbily treated, and threw away the hand¬ 
ful of corn which ho had received. On his road home, how¬ 
ever, he happened to notice that some of the grains had 
remained adhering to his clothing; but to his utter astonish- 
meut^, th(>s(' were no longer common grains of corn, but they 
liad turned into grains of gold ! The herdsman then thought 
1 letter of the matter, and turned back towards the hermit’s 
cave, in ordc'r to ask for some more of these wonderful grains 
of corn, which turned into gold, to make u}) for the loss of 
those wliioh he had at first so contemptuoiisly thrown away 
But when he again reaidied the spot where he had so lately 
left the holy man sitting in quiet contemplation, the herds¬ 
man, to his consternation, tound that, the moutli of the cav(' 
had contracted and closed nji, and that tiic In^rmit liimself 
had disappeared and could nowhere lie found ! While the 
perplexed peasant stood hesitating what to do, and pondering 
over the miraculous events which had just occurred, a sujicr- 
natural voice ivas suddenly heard proceeding from the cave, 
-aymg, “Uo thy way, and learn patience and wisdom and 
calm judgnK'ut, and discrimination of things! Cherish those 
creatures nliieli T have cherished; and let people henceforth 
maki' a pilgrimage unto this place yearly; and those who 
shall present offerings at tliis spot shall bo blessed with fruit¬ 
fulness and prosperity.” 

In consequence of the above supernatural command, as 
it is pretended, a nwla, or fair, is held at tliis spot once 
every year, at which not only the people from the surround¬ 
ing country attend, but sdso pilgrims from considerable 
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(listanoes (of whom numbers are women), who maJce offerings 
at the slirine along with contributions to the attendant jogis 
and Brahmans. The pilgrims ascend to the shrine, which is 
situated just under the summit of the rock, m the upper 
north-eastern face of the hill, by a long and tedious series of 
stone steps or stairs, which run up to it from about the 
middle of Jagnfer, a little towards the back of the town. 

But Brahmans and jogia are not the only recipients of 
offerings at this period. The descendants of the creatures 
which had been cherished by the old hermit still exist and 
frequent the spot, and receive their due share of attention, 
which is not inconsiderable. I have before said that what is 
called the cave is in reality a hollow in the side of the 
overhanging rock, 'n the hack of which there is a narrow 
deep fissure which retreats into the rock. This fissure, the 
interior extent of which is unknown, but is probably con¬ 
siderable, is inhabited by a colony of those pretty little 
animals, the Poradoxvnts musanga, or common tree cat, the 
■'Toddy cat ” of the south of India. They bear some slight 
resomblaneo to a marten, in general appearance, and arc 
about the size of a civet cat. They arc of a clouded greyish 
colour, with v('ry long, well-furred, prehensile tails, and pretty 
little faces slightly striped. They climb trees, and live cither 
among trees or among rfwi-- They may be said to be in a 
measure somewhat umuivorous; that is to say, at least, they 

upon lood of very various kinds. They o^l eat the fruit 
of certain trees -in gardens; and they will also devour the 
eggs of birds, or the callow young in the nest, and catch tree 
mice. They have also been known to cat large caterpillars, 
some of the large green tree grylluice and locusts, and also 
the honeycomb of the wild bee, and tree snails. In the south 
of India, they have been accused of ascending tbc Tan (vulgo 
Toddy) palm trees, and imbibing the juice from which the 
natives make a drink. In confinemeut, when tamed, they 
become very fond of sweets, and readily eat raw flesh, 
although they will not thiive well on the latter alone. They 
will also cat bread-and-milk. 

The pretty little animals of this species, which live in 
the fissure of the rock at the shrine on the hill of Jagnhr, 
have become half tame, through the frequent presence of 
visitors. Wlienever visitors arrive at the spot, as soon as the 
little creatures hear the footstejMS and voices, one or two of 
them may he seen shily peeping out of their retreat, until at 
length they make bold to advance to the mouth of their 
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little cave, to sec what they can get. A harrier, however, 
separates them from the visitor. The native visitors and 
pilgrims generally throw them some kind of sweetmeats, 
principally those of the kind called baldshas by the native. 
They also offer them milk. The sw^eetmeats they eat up 
greedily, and it is pleasant to see the pretty little animus 
(|uiekly crackimr them between their little shaiT white 
teeth. Three of them showed themselves while I was 
there. 

These animals are supposed to be the lineal descendants 
of tJiose which were induced to become familiar, and fed 
daily from his scanty fare, hy the old hermit, before men¬ 
tioned, in ancient time's; and consequently they are ti-eatod 
with superstitious rcspc'ct and consideration by the native 
pilgi'ims and visitors 

A carnqiy of masonry, supported on pillars, is built airainst 
the rock. Ill front of the little caie, and thus forms a Lmd 
of shrine. 

lleyorid this a sort of inclined causeway, with steps lici’c 
end there, passes betuceii niodcin cludnn ahortlies !e of 
the fort, eastuards, until at length, hy another flight ol .’^eps, 
one aiTives at the eastern gate of tlic fort 

On a rising ground, about half a mile from the town, on 
tee north side ol tlie mid uliieli eomes in from Sarlieiidi to 
Jagnhr, there are the remains of a mud foit ulucli uas urn- 
■ i -iieted hy tlie lilaliraftas 
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6—SATMlS. 

Sathas is the name of a village, about 2 miles to the north* 
east of Jagn^r, in an elevated position, situated in a cleft 
between two hills, over which there is a pass by a pathway, 
among a range of hills which run in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion from near Jagn^r. 

The interest connected with this locality has, however, 
nothing to do with the village, but with a particular spot 
at the back, or east side, of the range of hills on which SatmAs 
is situated. Here, on the eastern slope of the hill, and in 
a valley which Lies between it and another long hill to the, 
east,.there are numerous caime, or both conical and flat- 
topped heaps of stones. I counted nearly tliirty cairns on 
the slope of the hill, which appeared to me, on examina¬ 
tion, to bo really ancient, and built for sepulchral purposes; 
besides others on the ridge of the hill which had a more 
modem appearance, and which latter may have been con¬ 
structed by cattle-herds as amirda or elevated seats to 
sit on while watching their cattle grazing on the hill sides, 
a custom wliich I found to prevail through many parts 
of RAjphtAna; but the practised eye soon learns to dls- 
tinguisii a really ancient sepulchral cairn from one raised 
by cattle-herds : besides an actual examination of the caim 
veiy soon setth's the question. 

With regard to those of the cairns which I distinguished 
from the rest as being really old, as indicated above, I found 
reason, from personal examination, to consider them to lie 
the work of aborigines; and I stiU continue to retain tlie 
same opinion. But as I shall piuscntly give a minute de¬ 
scription of several of these cairns, arcliaolologists will be 
able to judge whether the opiniou I formed is correct or 
not. 

The inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Jagucr and 
Satmas, however, give a different a<*count of the origin of 
these caims. They have a ti-adition to tlio effect that these 
cairns mark the several spots whore certain individuals 
belonging to a marriage party passing that way were killed 
in bygone times, either by a band of robbers, or by some 
persons with whom they had a quarrel, or who bore an iU- 
wiU against them. They say that as the marriage party 
was passing along the hill side, where there is a path, 
towards the home of the bridegroom, they were attack^ by 
vol.VI-6 
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another party, who were armed for the purpose; and that a 
great number of the former were killed, some slaughtered on 
the spot where they stood, and others were struck down 
in various directions, while fleeing hither and thither, in the 
attempt to escape. 

According to one account, tne cairns were raised to mark 
the spots where these unfortunate people fell; while, accord¬ 
ing to another account, after this massacre, every person 
passing that way threw a stone on each spot where the 
mouldering remains of the dead bodies lay, until at length a 
heap or cairn of stones became thus by degrees accumiUated 
on each of the spots. This puts one in mind of a well- 
known ancient custom which prevailed among the Celtic 
people of the Highlands of Scotland, where every person 
attending a funeral threw a stone on each spot where the 
bier rested on its way to the burial-ground; and on any 
spot where a murder had been committed, or wliere a person 
had died, or where a man had been killed in battle, or in an 
affray, every passer-by threw a stone,—until, in each case, 
a large cairn became accumulated thereon. “ Cuiridh mise 
clack ad charn sa” —“ I will add,” or “ contribute, a stone to 
your cairn ‘ ”—was a common saying among the Highlanders 
of Scotland, aiid was the most friendly thing that one man 
could say to another, and really signified tliat the man who 
said it, would stand by his friend to the last, as the last 
oflBce of duty and aflection wdiich one Highlander could 
perform for another was to place a stone reverently on his 
cairn; for these cairns were monuments raised to the memory 
* the departed 

Somewhat similar customs seem to have been practised 
by both the aboriginal and semi-aboriginal races, and also 
hy some of the warlike Aryan tribes, of India, even up 
to modem times. Tod, in his Travels in Western India, 
page 30, says—“Here we passed a cairn of-loose stones, 
marking the spot where the nephew of Pudzaroh had been 
slain in the rescue of his cattle.” He mentions,-at the same 
time, that Pudzaroh and his nephew were Minas, and 
belonged to a Mina tribe of Ootwun in the south-west 


* Or, hUirallj translated into Lowland Scottish, I will 
that la—I will fetch or cause to bo put. or place, a atone on 
The Lowland Scottiib verb to ca, and the Qaelio verb < 
Hindi TCrb kana. 


CO a atone on yoar cairn,** — 
to your cairn. 

owr, are nearly eqalralent to the 


•* Wad CO a nail in’t" (Bnnia)—a. e, would driTe a naU into it. 
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of Mew^. Again, in his Annait tff Ad^atthdm,, page 648, 
“ P^isonal Narrative," he says— 

“We passed the eatm ot a.Btypoot who fell defending his post 
against the JMeenas of the Kairar, a tract on the banks of the Bands, 
filled with this banditti, in one of their last irruptions which disturbed 
ttie peace of this region. Each traveller adds a stone, and 1 gave my 
mite to swell the heap." 

Among the old Celtic people of the British Isles, when a 
cairn was raised over the actual grave of a dead person, it 
was generally accompanied by a tall standing stone, or, in 
Christian times, hy a stone cross placed erect in the ground, 
—sometimes by both, if the relatives were rich enough to 
afford the expense of pro^r funeral obsequies, which, in 
ancient times, generally included the construction of a rude 
stone cisi, in the grave, formed of loose slabs of stone, and in 
which the body was laid. Celtic traditions would also lead 
us to believe that, in very ancient times, a circle of stones 
was frequently placed round sepulchral cairns, which con¬ 
stituted a sort of charmed circle which was supposed to be a 
protection against evil spirits and the evil eye, and also 
against any encroachment upon the sacred precincts of the 
1 omb. Where several of these latter were grouped together 
in one spot, as in a place for burial, it was call^ " Camach," or 
“ Cl&chan,’' the last of wluch terms is attached to theuamesof 
many villages in the lliglilands of Scotland,—as, for instance, 
file “ClAchan of Ahorfoil;’’ but the term originally signified 
f he spot on which sepulchral cairns and memorial stones stood, 
or whore there had lieen a mystic Druidical circle of stones. 
The Gaelic term ‘‘ cl&chan” ^^wluch is derived from “ clach,” a 
stone) literally signifies a place of stones. The name of the 
place called “ Camac” in Brittany, where there is a great and 
remarkable semicircle of about four thousand erect stones in 
eleven rows, has exactly the same meaning.' 

The Gaelo-Celtic term for a stone of memorial is “ C'lacn 
na chuimhneachan and the famous stone on which the 
ancient Scottish kings were crowned was called “ Clach-na^ 
cineemhuinn” which literally signified, in old Celtic, “The 
stone of reminder.”* “Carragh" signifies a monumental 
pillar. 


> In th« Puihto langnn^ of Afghlnutnn, kam-aty tignifie* a atone; and kdmudt 

•Tbiaamooa hiatorif atone vaialao called"Zaoi/atiiAei/,’’ wliich aigniSea “The pw- 
pbetio alone " or " The atone ot pmpliecj; ” and“ Claci-na-mk»iiadk,’’ or " Ct.i.-A-MaerfAan,” 
which meant “ The atone of fate ” or enohantment, or “ The atone of angnry" or naaent; 
or *■ The inagio.tI atone Tina latter term la alao the orikui of the ttiime at Uw place 
called “aaekmiuioan," in Scotland. 
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All this reminds us of tne " stones of Gilgal ” mentioned in 
the Bible; for at that place twelve memori^ stones were set 
up in testimony of a sacred event. 

With regard to the 8atm&s cairns : I do not think that 
the story of the massacre of the marriage party need nwes- 
sarily, in any way, militate against the antiquity of the cairns, 
for we are not supplied with even any proximate date of their 
origin. All that the people could say, on that head, was that 
they believed that the affair happened very long a^. For 
aborigines marry and give in marriage, as well as Hindus or 
others; and therefore the mania ge party in question may 
just as well have been composed of aborigines as of Hindus. 

In the absence, therefore, of any recorded date, I think 
we may he perfectly justified in ascribing these cairns to the 
work of the aborigines. 

I shall now therefore proceed to give a description of the 
cairns. 

I may state that I opened and examined several of then 
personfdly, and I found them to be of three different forms o 
Mnds, namely: 

1. Round-topped, or iuinulus-shaped solid cairn, beneatl 

and below the level of which a shallow sepulohra 
chamber, or trough, has been excavated in the rock 

2. Flat-topped four-sided cairn, composed of loo» 

rubble stones, but with slabs of stone laid on h 
the top of it, and generally containing a smal 
square chamlicr at the bottom of the mass, but ir 
the body of the cairn and above ground. 

8. Cromlech cairn. A peculiar kind of structure which, 
may be described as something intermediate between 
a hollow four-sided cairn and a cromlech; or, in 
other words, it is a kind of cromlech, of which the 
four side walls are composed of loose rubble stones, 
and the top only covered in with either one or two 
large slabs of stone. It thus contains a reotangular 
chamber within it, like a cromlech, only that the 
walls are composed of loose rubble stones instead of 
slabs. Beneath this a sort of square-sided, oblong 
trough, or sepulchral chamber, is hollowed out in 
the surface of the rock, which is sometimes filled 
up or covered in with small stones. 
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Many of the caims were m a very dilapidated and broken- 
down condition, eo that it was difficult to ascertain their 
exact dimensions with any degree of certainty But m as 
far as I was able to ascertam, I may state that their dimensions 
were, as nearly as possible, about as follows 

The dimensions of these caims and cromlechs were very 
various Some of the round topped caims were as much as 
10 to 12 feet in. diameter, while others were somewhat less 
The shallow rectangular chamber excavated in the rock under 
the bottom of the cairn was ]ust of sufficient dimensions, 
m length, breadth and depth, to contain the body of a man of 
low stature m a rechning position, with the knees somewhat 
bent up Not one single chamber was so much as fl feet m 
length and generally only about 6 feet 

The flat topped caims surmounted by slabs of stone, and 
oontaimng a small square chamber at their bottom m the 
body of the caim above giound were less in diameter than 
the round topped caims or about 4 feet 6 inches in height, 
and about between 6 and 6 feet m transverse horizontal 
measurement from outside to outside, at top, the dimensions 
incitasing at the bottom owing to the sides of the caum 
slopmg outwaidly downwards to the base These, of course, 
are a mean of the measurements taken from two or three of 
such caiins ibe cliamber m the interior of these caims was 
so small that it would necessitate the doubling up of a corpse 
in a squatting position with the knees against the breast, and 
tlio head bent down on the knees, m order to allow of its 
being placed in such a chamber The mean size of the 
chamboi in two different caims of this description, was about 
2 Icct 4 inches in height by about 2 feet in diameter 

The mean dimensions deiived from the measurement of 
two of the cromlech caims were about 6 feet 6 inches in 
length, by about 4 feet to 6 feet m breadth, though one was 
m-aily square and about 4 feet to 4 feet 6 inches m height 
The shallow tiougb, or sepulchral chamber, sunk m the rock 
at the bottom of the cronalecb, was of about the same length 
as the interior of the cromlech, or about 6 feet, and about 
2 feet m width 

There was very little in the form of remains to be found 
m these caims, hut the httle that I did find was sufficient 
to prove that they liad been constructed for sepulchral pur¬ 
poses, or the interment of human remains, either whole or 
in fragments, after cremation After clearing out the earth 
and st^l stones from several of the cairns and cromlechs I 
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found, in some cases, mostly in the round-topped cairm and 
cromlechs, a few small fragile fragments of hones in situ, or 
in such a position as to lead one to suppose that the body had 
been interred whole; while, in other cases, mostly in the flat- 
topped cairns, I found ^"^ery small atoms of hone mixed with 
what appeared to be ashes. 

My report on Khfera, beyond Fatehpur Sikri, which 
precedes this, and my reports on Bainsakuri, near Jagnfer, 
and Tirhet, or Lakhanpur, including a notice of Toutpur, 
about 6 miles to the north-west of •Tagnt'ir, which follow, 
will show that the very same forms and modes of sepulture, 
as I observed at Satm&s were also found at one or other of 
the above places, which I think is a convincing proof, if 
proof be wanted, that my opinion expressed concerning the 
true origin of the Satmas cairns must be correct. But if, on 
the contrary, the Satm&s cairns can he demonstrated by any 
one to be of more modern origin, and not constructed by 
the aborigines, then it necessarily follows, from analogy, 
that the cairns which I found at the otlier places above 
mentioned must also be of more modern date than that 
which I attribute to them. But it must he remembered that 
such a conclusion would equally affect the case of aU such 
similar remains, wherever found in India. 

We learn from the writings of Sir John Malcolm that 
the genuine or wild Bhils raised cairns to the memory of 
their chiefs when they died, and poured oil on the top of the 
cairns afterwards, to which they added red-Jead ; which re¬ 
minds us of the fact mentioned in the Bible, that Jacob 
poured oil on the stones w'hich he raised. Prom enquiries 
made of Bhils by myself, I have reason to believe that some 
of the genuine Bhils still raise cairns of stones over the 
graves of the dead, particularly over that of a person of 
consequence, oi to whom any superstitious attribute is 
attached 


I found cairns, and other lithic remains, in various <tther 
parts of Rhjpftt&na; as, for instance, on the hills to the w^est 
of Fatehpur Sikn, at various places in the neighbourhood of 
Jagnfer, at MachAri, at BeosA, and also, again, further south 
I have already previously mentioned that Tod gives two 
instances, m one of which Minas raised a eaim on the snot 
•where a person was killed, and, in another, a caim was raiLd 
on a spot where a Rftjpftt was killed in a fight again^ 
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Now, there was a curious circtunstajice which I noticed 
in Kftjpht&na, and which struck me as being rather remark¬ 
able; and that was, that cairns, &c., of the various kinds 
which I have described, seemed to be most numeroris in those 
parts where Minas formed the most considerable component 
portion of the population. This, of com-se, may have b^n the 
case by mere accident, or it may have been a mere TOind- 
dence; but still it is worthy of consideration. 

We also know that the ancient Greeks, and the ancient 
Pelasgian races generally, raised similar mounds over the 
illustrious dead. 

Again, at Darab, in the Province of Pkrs, in Persia, there 
is a great circle of huge stones, surrounded by a deep ditch 
and a high bank of earth (as at Stonehenge and Abury). 

Thus it can be plainly proved that the custom of rais¬ 
ing cairns, constructing cromlechs, and erecting stone drdes, 
for sepulchral and memorial purposes, or for sacerdotal myi- 
terics, was not confined to pre.-hi8toric aborigines, nor even to 
one race; but was practised in common by various races and 
nations throughout the world,—by AboriffiM 0 $, by the 
JSebrews and othcT Semitic tribes, hj AryaM, by JPeUugitms, 
and by Celts, 
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7—BAllNA. OE BliflSUK. 

Baiana lies on the left bank of the Gambir river, about 
60 miles,* as the bird flies, or about 66 miles by the to^, 
to the west-south-west from Agra. It is situated at tlm 
foot of a south-eastern salient angle of a massive and prem- 
pitous range of granite hills, which are in reality not detach¬ 
ed hills, but constitute simply one immense elevated granitic 
table-land, the upper surface or summit of which forms, 
with a few exceptions, a sort of undulating plateau. Here 
and there it is intersected by a few short, chasm-like gorges; 
but the sides of this high table-land are everywhere precipi¬ 
tous, and in many places absolutely perpendicular, and the 
cliff-like precipices are almost everywhere totally inacces¬ 
sible, except at a very few jioints. 

The fortress of Vijaymandar Oarh, the auciimt name 
of which was SantipUr, is situated on a preenpitous spur at 
the western extremity of the same range, and about 6 miles 
to the west of Bai^lna. This ancient and extensive fortress 
has been considerably added to, at various periods, in later 
times, by both the Muhammadans and the J^ts, successively : 
but the original Hindu fortress was of very ancient founda¬ 
tion indeed. 

The local traditions connected with the history of the 
town of Baifiina, and of the fortress of Vijaymandar Garh 
or Santiphr, are exceedingly interesting in a historical point 
of view ; but, although the traditions coneeraing these two 
places are identical, or equaUy affect both of them, they 
must, owing to their separate position and eharaeteristics, 
be described separately from one another. 

The common Hindu name of the town is locally pro¬ 
nounced as Baidna or Baydna; and the Muhammadan form 
of the name is Bidnah. I'he ancient name of Baihna was 
BdnMur, but it will require a refenmee to the ancient 
traditions of the place in order to explain the origin of the 
name. It is said that Bai&na w'as founded by B&h&sur, who 
was the son of Raja Bal or Bali, and some of the people 
of Baiftna seemed to think that the family to which 
B^il&sur belonged were of the Lunar race, or were at least 
in some way connected by descent with the family of Krishna. 
They, at any rate, mostly agreed in asserting that certain 
of the ancient Rajas of Rai&na and Santipdr wore of the 

* n. dir»ct dislaiic. 02 iBcnsuriJ in. tlx iinp, x|.]wir» to bo alioiH 47 in.Ioa 
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Lunar race, and some of them of the Yadu line. But, al¬ 
though it is very probable that some of the ancient Rajas 
of Bai 4 na and SantipAr may liaye been of the Lunar race, 
I shall presently be able to show that B&nAsur and Raja 
Bal were the descendants of Kasyapa, the son of Marichi, 
of the Solar race ; and therefore, of course, could not have 
been of the Lunar race, and could have had no connection 
with it, except through a marriage alliance, which will now 
be mentioned. BAMsur had a son called Askandha, and 
also a daughter called Uklia, who became the wife of Ani- 
rudha,' who was a grandson of Krishna. This fact my 
informants concerning the BaiAna traditions also mentioned 
to me and confirmed. But some of them said that they 
thought that Ukha was the sister of BAiiAsur. In the TJkha 
Charitra, and the Prem Sagar, however, Ukha is plainly 
stated to have been a dauglitcr of BAnAsur. The BaiAna 
people also gave Andrdhndth or Anrudhndth as the name 
of the grandson of Krishna, who married Ukha, the daughter 
of BAn^ur. But in the Ukha Charitra he is called Ani- 
rudha; and in the Prem Sagar, Anrudru. 

With regard to the name of Ukha, it is w'orthy of remark 
tluit, in the Ukha Charitra, the name of Ukha is written 
with the cerebral letter sh, as if her name were Usha; 
though the cerebral sh is vul^ly pronounced as kh in the 
modern dialecds of India. It is evident, therefore, that her 
name may be pronounced as Usha, and that Usha must 
have been her original name. Now, Ushas is the ancient 
Vedic Sanskrit name for the dawn, or Aurora. BAnAsur 
is said to lia^c had a thousand arms, from which circum¬ 
stance wc may suppose be derived lus name, as Bdnh-Asur 
would literally signify the arm-Asur, or the Astir of many 
arms. But a figure, or image, having many or innumerable 
arms, is a syml)ol of tin* Sun ; for the sun is poetically called 
the many-anned, and he has often been mythologically re¬ 
presented as a figure with many arms. If, then, the fabu¬ 
lous attributes of BAnAsur, in being provided with a thousand 
arms, might be considered as a mythological impersonifica- 
tion of the Sun, one might look upon Ukha, or Usha, as 
Ushas, or the Pawn, and as thus poetically representing the 
daughter of the Sun 

I have before remarked that some of the BaiAna people 
set^mod to fancy that the family of BAnAsur and Raja Bal 
had been of the Lunar race, which, however, as I liave 
before intimatt^d, there is good reason to believe is simply 
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impossible. But as certain of the ancient Kajas of Bai^na 
and Santiphr were confidently asserted by them to have 
been of the Lunar race, if it were not for other reasons 
that will be stated presently, and also that it would be a 
very unlikely or improbable thing, in India, that a man 
would marry hia first cousin (that is, a woman so nearly 
related by blood), one might perhaps almost be tempted 
to suppose that there might have been some confusion made 
between the name of Raja Bal or Bali, of the Bai&,na tra¬ 
ditions, and that of Balardma, alias Bctlbhadra, alias Baldeva, 
the brotlier of Kristina. For, unless Raja Bal could have 
been a descendant of the same tribe as Krishna (which was 
not the case), his son, Bdndsiir, the reputed founder of 
Baiflna, and his descendants, who are said to have been the 
most ancient Rajas of Baifina and Santijifir, could not have 
been of the Yadu lino of the Lunar race, as they wore sug¬ 
gested to have been by some of the poojde at Baiaua. 

But such a supposition as the above becomes at once 
impracticable and imjxissiblo when wc know that there was 
an actual Baja Bal, or Bah, of quite a different race. 
Ball, or Baja Bal, or Mahd Bah, was the son of Vair&chana 
Amt, who was the son of Bmhldda, king of the country of 
Multan; and Brahlada was the son of Hiranydksha, or 
Ihranyakaiipu. The latter {Riranyakasipu) was the son of 
Kamjapa, who was the son of Marichi, of the Solar race. 
Kanyapa was the great ancestor of the whole Asura race, 
by Ins wife Bifi; while, by his wife Kadt'u, Kasyapa was 
also the progenitor of the whole Ndga, or ophite, or serpi'iit 
race. 


Among the Hindu traditions, we find at least two 
different versions of the history of BtiniWiv and Raja Bal, 
and Ukha, the daughter of BanSsur. The account given 
in the 73rd chapter of the Brem Sagar is probably 
pretty well known to most Europeans in India; but tlie 
Tlkha Ckarilra, although one of the most favourite and 
popular tales among natives, is perhaps not so well known 
to Europeans. Now, the account given in the Brem Sagar 
differs considerably in many points from tliat which is given 
in the Vkha Charitra. The scene of the talc, as given in 
the Brem Sagar, is laid at a place called Shronitpdr • 
while, m the Xlkha Charitra, the scene of the tale is laid 
at Santipfir, which is the old name of Vijaymandar Garh 
near Baihna. Now I see, in General Cunningham’s Archseo- 
logical Report, for 1871-72. that, while on a visit to a place 
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called Mas&r, about 6 miles to the west of Arab, in North 
Behar, he was told by the people there that the old name of 
that place was SantipAr; and he mentions that a statue of 
SM&sur formerly stood on the top of a ruined mound at 
MasAr. General Cimningham therefore appears to have in¬ 
ferred that MasAr was the ShronitpAr which was the capital 
of BAnAsur. But Indian traditions of this kind arc some¬ 
times BO very vague and confused that wonderful events, 
such as those connected with BAnAsur might easily have 
been localised at two different places, as widely apart as 
MasAr and BaiAno—much in the same manner as many of 
the traditions concerning the British King Arthur and his 
queen Gwennhwyvar are localised at various places both in 
Scotland and in Wales; the south of Scotland Iming really 
been the original scene of many of the incidents, the tradi¬ 
tions concerning which were afterwards localised in Wales 
and its neighbourhood by colonies, or refugees, of the 
Cumbrian Britons and Ottadini, and Gadcni, who made two 
different migrations from the north southwards—under 
Kenneth I^eod, or Cnnedha Wledig; and, second!;/, under 
Hobert, the brother of Constantine, King of Strath-Clyde, in 
Scotland, in both of which cases colonies of northern Britons 
removed from the south of Scotland and the border provinces, 
and settled in Wales. Now, it is well known that the ancient 
name of BaiAna was BAnAsur; and it is perfectly certain that 
the ancient name of Vijaymandar Garh, near BaiAna, was 
SantipAr—a fact well known to all the more intelligent in- 
Irabitants of BaiAna and its neighbourhood, and which I 
found was also well knovra to some of the native occupants 
of the ruined fortress of Vijaymandar Garh. Besides this, 
there is an old mined temple in BaiAna called Uklia Mandar, 
and which is said to have been originally founded by Ukha, 
the daughter of BAnAsur; while the people of BaiAna say 
that BaiAna was founded by BAAAsur himself, and that his 
capital was situated at or near BaiAna. As, therefore, the 
Jlkha Charitra places the scene of the tale at SantipAr, 
which is the old name of Vijaymandar Garh, near BaiAna, it 
seems to me evident that the account given by the Ukha 
Charitra must be the true and correct one; while the ac¬ 
count given in the Prem Sagetr must be false and erro¬ 
neous. One can therefore only suppose one of two things; 
namely, either that some old place called SantipAr, in Behar, 
may have been identified cither with ShronitpArUr SantipAr, 
by mistake, from a mere similarity of name; or else that, as 
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the Hindus gradually moved eastwards and colonised Behar 
and Bengal, they carried the traditions concerning B&.iiftsur 
along with them, and then localised them at Masftr, the real 
ancient name of which was Mahasdra. Perhaps Mahas&ra 
may have been a contraction or corruption of Maha-Santpdr, 
which might easily have been gradually contracted to Maha- 
s4ra by the Buddhists, and to Saritpdr by the Brahmanic^ 
Hindus; and Saritpfix would naturally become Sonitpdr in 
the broad boorish dialect of the natives of Behar; while the 
SluonitpAr of the Prem Sagar is probably only the thick 
Bengali mode of pronouncing the same w'ord. Moreover, 
General Cunningham mentions tliat Arab, which is only 6 
mil es from Mas4r, is the scene of similar traditions concern¬ 
ing a local AsAr, called BakAsAr; and I strongly suspect 
that the traditions concerning the Bak-dsur of Arah may have 
been confounded with those conc(*ming Bdndsur of Santipur 
and Baidna; and that, in consequence, the traditional Snnti- 
pur came in time to be identified with MasAr, near Arab. 

I think, therefore, that the account given in the Ukka 
Chariira is probably the correct one, and more to be depend¬ 
ed upon than that given in the Prem Sagar : and that it was 
the Santipur near BaiAna which was the real capital of 
BAnAsur. 

The name of BAnAsur may recall to mind the somewhat 
similar name of Bhainsasur, which means the buffalo- 
demon; hut which must not he confounded with that of 
BAnAsur, which would apparently mean the many-armed 
demon, as, according to the tradition.s given in the Prem 
Sagar and TJkha Charitra, Siva had gifted BAnAsur with a 
thousand arms, hut all of his arms except four were 
cut off in battle by the discus or sudarsan of Krishna. 
On the other hand, Bhainsasur is in reality the same as 
Mahwliasur, which is the common name for the bvffalo- 
demon, as generally represented with the image of Ihirga 
during the Durga Puja. 

On Mount Abu there is a sculpture, noticed by Tod 
representing Ar-pdl, or Adhi-pdl, the great ancestor of the 
PramAra race, in the act of shooting an arrow at Bhainsa- 
sur.^ According to Tod, the PramAra race was created 
especially to guard the sacred fire-fountain on Mount 
Abu, and Bhainsasur was killed by the guardian of the 
sacred fountain of fire, because ho used to drink ui) the 
sacred water at that place. 

* Sfe Toil's JVotvIj >« WVstrrn InAia, imfio Sit: miil Truuti^UnHi, dZ 7,7 i 
AnaUc tSocta,, Vol I p 214 
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The Saufilmt term Aaitr is said to be deriyed from the 
negatiye particle a, signifying not or loifhout, prefixed to 
the word aHr, which in this case means a dvcinity or deity; 
and therefore a-sur would literally mean not divUie, or 
anti-dwine, or atheist, or infidel, or one without Ood, or 
against the gods. I think, therefore, it is very probable 
that the term a-siir, in the sense of atheist, may have been 
used by the early dominant Brahmanical hierarchy to de¬ 
note or stigmatise those who were not of their religion, or 
who opposed the attempts of the Brahmans to exert a 
univer^ power and domineering influence in everything, 
and denied their claims to superiority and supremacy. Now, 
at such an early period as that at which we may suppose 
Bfinfisur to have lived, those who were not of the Brah¬ 
manical creed, but opposed * to the authority and doctrines 
of the Brahmans, could have been no other than the earli¬ 
est professors of some very primitive form of the Buddhist 
religion; or, if they were not Buddhists, they must at 
least have been some primitive sect allied to the early 
Jainas,—that is, Jainas of the most ancient school which 
preceded that of Mahavira,—as the Jains assert that even 
Buddha himself was a disciple of Mahavira. There are 
many incidents and circumstances recorded in the ancient 
traditions of India which would lead us to believe that 
many of the kings and chiefs and leaders of the Lunar 
race, or Chnndrumnsis, at times paid wonderfully little re¬ 
spect to the Brahman liierarchy, and seemed to have acted 
occasionally in rather a £n>c-tliinking manner, quite inde¬ 
pendent of the Brahmans.' It is, at any rate, pretty certain 
that the ancient representatives of the Lunar race were 
cooler towards, or paid less respect to, and were more inde¬ 
pendent of, the Brahmans, than those of tho Solar race. It 
is also remarkable that the most powerful of tho ancient 
Buddhist kings of India were mostly, or at least very 
many of them, of the Lunar race. Indeed, I have long 
been inclined to the belief that the majority of the Chan- 
dravansis, or Lunar race, were at one time either Bud¬ 
dhists or Jains, while the Solar race were probably mostly 
Brahmanists and Sun-worshippers. It would, moreover, ap¬ 
pear from certain traditions, and from tho symbols dis¬ 
played on a certain class of coins found in considerable 
numbers in Upper and Western India,—particularly in R&j- 
put4na,—that there must also have been some considerable 

' Sec, for instnuce, eonie remarks in coimectioti with this subject in Mrs. Spends 
Ltfv IS AtH teni India 
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portion of the population (more especially of the military 
and ruling (dasses) who were fire-worshippers; while others, 
again, were addicted to snake-worship or ophiolatry. 

I have alrcjuly suggested before tliat the name of B4nA- 
sur, the reputed founder of Baiana, might be supposed to 
signify the demon of many arms, on account of the fable 
as to his liaving been gifted with a thousand arms by Siva. 
But the first syllable. Ban, may originally hare been Van. 
Now, Van Amr, with the first vowel n long, might mean the 
demon of the arrow; while, with the a short, it would 
mean the forest demon. On the other hand, Vana Stir, with 
the first vowel d long, might either mean the hero of the 
arrow or the arrow of the sun ; while, with the a short, it 
would mean the hero of the forest, or the forest champwn — 
any one of which terms might have been used as the name 
or title of a king. Bor, supposin^g the country around 
BaiAna to have been at one time a great forest, such a title 
as the forest hero would be a fitting title for a king of 
the forest country. Such a supposition is somewhat homo 
out by the faid that in an inscription in the Kutila charac¬ 
ter which I discovered on a pillar in an old temple in Bai&na, 
I read two different names, probably of llajas, both of which 
terminated with the syllabic Siiri. Suri may therefore have 
been a family name or title, and it may jiossibly be the 
same as the sur in the name of Bdudsur 

On the other hand, if wi! could dare in any way to con¬ 
nect the name of Bafiasur, the founder of Baiana, with 
that of Bhainsasiir, the butt'alo-demon, thiai we would have 
the first syllable Bhants, or Bains, in particular to deal witli. 
Now, we find a tribe of the Kshatrya race called Bais, who 
are now primdpally represented by the Bais Bajputs of 
Baiswara, in Oudh, but who are also found in many other 
parts of India; as, for instance, in a })art, of the country 
not far from Baiana, and in the neighbourhood of Agra and 
elsewhere in the Upper Provinces, and also further south. 
Wo also find traces of their existence, in ancient times, in 
Kanauj, at Bairat, and even in MAlwa. The Bais Rajputs 
trace their descent from a king called SAlivAhana, whose 
capital is said to have been at Dundia Khbra, near the 
Ganges, in Oudh, who may be identifiable with the S&li- 
vAhana of the Yadu line of the Lunar race, who, with bis 
father, was driven out of Gajipur (now Rawal Pindi) by 
the Indo-Seytliians, but who afterwards gained a victory 
over the Sakas (Indo-Scythians) at Kahror, near MultAn 
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about A. D. 78, and instituted the so-called Saka era: as 
the Bais Bajpflts also claim to be of the Lunar race 
through Shlivhhana/ We may therefore consider the 
Bais Rajputs as descendants of the Yadu line of the 
Lunar race. But the ancient Rajas of BaiAna and of Vijay- 
mandar Garb, or Santipdr, are also asserted, in the loc^ 
traditions, to have been of the Yadu line of the Lunar 
race. I have already pointed out Prahldda, a king of 
Mult&n, as the sujjposed ancestor of Bhnttsur; and as 
we find Sdlivdhan, the supposed ancestor of the Bais tribe, 
defeating the Sakas (or Indo-Scythians) at Kahror near 
Mult&n, it looks as if the country around Multhn liad been 
an ancient heritage of the ancestors of both, and formed an 
historical connecting link between the two. 

Now, if we acknowledge the existence of similarity 
between the names Bdhdsur and JBhainsaaur, and if from 
either of the words Bhainaamr or Bamsasur we take away 
the termination asdr, we have the word Bhaim, or Bains, 
left. And it is just possible that the latter may liave been 
the real ancient name of the Bais tribe; for as the letter 
n in the word Bkains, or Bains, is nasal, it would become 
very easily eliminated and lost, and therefore the term 
Bhaim, or Bains, would naturally become Bhais, or Bais, in 
the vulgar speech of the country; and as the name of a tribe, 
the memory of its connection with the word Bhains, as sig¬ 
nifying a buffalo, would very soon be forgotten, until even 
the aspirate or letter h in the word would also in time 
become eliminated. But I have my own doubts as to whether 
the origin of the name of the Bais tribe could be in any 
way connected udth either the name of the buffalo-demon 
Bhainsetsur, or the common word Bhains, signifying a 
buffalo; and I believe that the name of the Bais tribe must 
have had some other signification. 

But if BaiAna was founded by B4n&sur, and if its ancient 
kings were descended from BMhsur, and if the race to 
which these kings belonged may be identified with some 
primitive branch of the Bais tribe, then how did the name 
of B&nhsur and the name of BaitLna both come to lose the 
letter «? I can only suppose that Bainhsur, or BaisAsur, 
may, afler aU, possibly have been a vulgar spoken form of 
Bbains4sur, and that the original name of the Bais tribe 
may have been Bhams-dsdra, or Bains-dsura, and that the 

’ 6m Ocnc»l Conniagbiim’i Arcbaeological Report for 1863.6i, Vol. II, p. SI | aud 
Vot I. pp. 880 aod 29S, in the Beport for 18C8-68. 
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terminal qualifying term agdr was gradually diopTCd. And, 
in a similar manner, I would suggest that the present 
name of the town of Bai4na nmy be a corruption or contrao- 
ticHi of Bhainsftna, or Bains^na, which again might he a 
short or quickly spoken form of Bhains-Awana, wjiich would 
mean the screen, or shelter, or enclosure, of the Bhains, or 
Bains, or Bais tribe. 

I would beg that the above suggestions and remarks 
concerning the origin of the ancient Kajas of BaiAna and 
SantipfLr may be borne in mind by the reader when I come 
to speak of and describe the great and ancient fortress 
of Vijaymandar Garh, or Santiphr, separately, further 
on. For in that ancient fortress I found a tall stone 
Idt, or monolith pillar, still standing and hearing an 
ancient inscription, dated 428, which recorded the name of 
a king called Vishnu Varddhana, and also the names of 
several of his ancestors. Now it must have been in the time 
of this ancient dynasty of kings that the fortress now called 
Vijaymandar Oarh, or vulgarly Bijagarh, was called San- 
tiptir. And, as I stated before, the ancient Rajas of 8an- 
tipiir and BaiAna arc asserted in tlu' local traditions of the 
place to have been descended from BAnAsur, the son of Ra]a 
Bali. I may here acknowledge .that 1 had formerly decided 
in my own mind that this king Vishnu Varddhana of the 
Idt inscription must have belonged to an ancient branch 
of the Bais tribe, as 1 believed (as before statinl) that this 
term Bais might bo a mere corrujition of Bhains or Bains, 
and that the latter might have been a convenimit contrac¬ 
tion or abbreviation of Bhains-Asfira. or Bains-Asura. But 
if Vishnu Varddhana was a di'seemlant of BanAsni, the 
son of Raja Bali, and if the latter was a son of Vairoehaiia 
Isflr, and the grandson of Jlimnyaksha or Hiranyakasijiu, 
then, unless the traditions as to the origin of the Bais tnbe 
are all false, the Vishnu Varddhana ol the (df inscription 
could not have been of the Bais tribe. 

I may now atld that I have since matlc enquiries on tliis 
subject of some Brahmans in Agra, and they say' that 
although the beautiful Ukha was the daughter of BAnasur 
yet BAuAsur was certainly an Asftr or RAkshas, and that he 
was the son of Raja Bal; and that Raja Bal w as the son 
of Vairochana A.sAr, who was the son of FrahlaJa, king 
of MultAn, who was the son of Hiranakus, who was a Itdk- 
ahas with antelope's horns, who is the same as the Hiran- 
yAksha, or Iliraiiyakasipu of tlu' Hindu traditions, who was 
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destroyed by Vishnu undo^ the form of Nara Sinha, AjoA 
HiranyftkkshR or Hirahyakasipu was the son of Easy- 
apa. We may therefore now be perfectly oertain of 
the actual origin of the m(»t ancient Kajas of BaiAna, 
and that they were a race of AsiuAs. The following will 
therefore be the correct genealogy of BAh&sur, the foundei 
ofBaiana:— 
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Baifina is situated near the banks of the Bfinganga rivet, 
and the nflcme of the B&n^ga river is said to sig^y the 
rioer of the arrow; and this name is said to have originated 
from the f^t that, while the Pandus were in exile at Bairat, 
one of them, Arjun, bang in want of Ganges water, for 
purposes of purification, shot an arrow at the foot of a tree, 
from whence proceeded a branch of the sacred Oanga, or 
Ganges river, which was henceforth called Vdn-Ganga, or 
£dn-Gcmga ,—that is, the river of the arrow. But I strongly 
suspect that the name of the B&nganga river must in reality 
be m some way connected with the name of B4n4sur, anc 
with that of Bai^na. 

I have previously mentioned, in passing, that there is ar 
ancient temple in Bai&na called the Ukha Mandar, which 
is said to have been built by a sister, but in reality a daughter, 
of B^nAsur, named Ukha, who married Anardnath, or 
Anirudha, a grandson of Krishna. This temple is now in a 
ruinous condition, and liad bwn considerably altered by the 
Muhammadans (Path^ns) when they held Baihna, and who 
turned it into a mosque for their own use. In this ancient 
temple I dug up a stone with an inscription in the Kutila 
character at the foot of one of the pillars. This insiTiption 
was very much defaced, and the date almost entirely obli¬ 
terated ; but 1 could make out sufficient to learn that the 
inscription had been executed in the eleventh century, or 
about Samvdt 1084 or 1089, equal to A. D. 1027 or 1032; 
and the style of the Kutila character in which the inscrip¬ 
tion is executed certainly prevailed at that period, and would 
exactly agree with the date above given. The inscription 
was in twenty-two lines, and the stone hearing it was 1 foot 
8 inches in length, and 1 foot in breadth. Great por¬ 
tions of several of Iffie lines of the inscription were so 
de&oed and obliterated that it was quite Impossible to make 
any complete reading of it that cotdd be at all satisfactory. 
The name of Santipur, however, appeared to he mentioned 
at least once (if not twice) in the inscription. 

The dimensions and other details of the Ukha Man. 
dor are as follow; Length of the building,^ 120 feet 9 
inches; breadth, 86 feet; forming an oblong square enclo¬ 
sure.* The walls are 4 feet 6 inches in thickness. At the 
omrtre of the back' of the temple, exteriorly, there Is a 
small projection, 6 feqt 6 inches in length, whhsh protrudes 
T foot from the wall, which was probably added by the 


• sw me ly. 
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MuiuumoadanH. ITie gateway is nearly 14 feet in breadth. 
A long flight of stone stairs proceeds irom each side of 
the gateway interiorly, aseendi^ to the top of the build¬ 
ing. There is also a narrow entrance way in the centre 
of each side of the temple. The interior of the temple 
contains no less than ninety-two tall columns, each about 
14 feet in height; but their bases are mostly hidden in 
the earth. These pillars are arranged as follow : There are 
two rows of octagonal twelve-cornered pillars along the left 
side of the temple interiorly, fifteen in each row, or thirty 
altogether; and there are two rows of circular or cylindrical- 
shaped pillars along the right side of the temple, and of the 
same number as those on the left side, or thirty in all. Then, 
at the further end of the temple, there are four rows of 
circular pillars, five in each row. Lastly, around the interior 
of the gateway, but at a little distance from it, there are 
three sides of a 8(juare formed by twelve pillars, of which 
five on the left side are octago^ twelve-cornered pillars, 
and five on the right side are circular pillars; and two larger 
pillars immediately facing the gateway, interiorly, are &o 
circular. The ocitagonal twelve-comer^ pillars on the left 
side of the temple are plain, and the capitals are of the same 
configuration as the pillar, simply spreading out at top in 
step fashion. It was at the foot of the ninth pillar of the 
inner row on this side, counting from the entrance, that I 
dug up the stone with the Kutik inscription of the eleventh 
century. Tlie circular pillars along the right side of the 
temple and at the further end, and also on the right side of 
the interior of the gateway, are ornamented with five nar¬ 
row bands of floral sculpture. The capitals of these niUars 
simply spread out at top in five successive rings. 

Outside the temple, at a distance of 31 feet from the 
right-hand corner as one enters, there are the remains of a 
large Muhammadan minar in an unfinished state. It had 
appai-ently been left unfinished hy the builders, and it never 
even reached the top of the firat storey. The present height 
of the building is only 39 feet 6 inches, the circumference at 
base is 84 feet 7 inches, and the diameter 28 feet 2 inches. 
The diameter at top is 26 feet 9 inches. The doorway 
is raised 8 feet 8 inches from the ground. There is a defaped 
inscription over the doorway, of which I had not an oppor¬ 
tunity of taking an impression; hut it did not seem to be 
of much importanoe. 

Theace is another 0 I 4 temple at Baikna, the name of which 
I was unable to ascertain, but which had also been altered 
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into E uiEsjid by the But in this temple, on 

ft b«if pilW on tlie left-hand side near the entrance, I found 
a pretty perfect Kutila inscription, in eighteen lines, dated 
Sa/medi 1100, in the month of Bhddrapada, and apparently, 
as far as I could make out, in the reign of Sri Vijayddhi- 
rdja i§ri ^ri Papdydiuwri (or Pagh^dnmri ?). The entire 
passage reads as follows: Rajye Sri Vijayddhi-rdja nri- 
pate : §ri Sri Bapdydnsuri (or Paghdydnsuri ?); and this 
inscription appears f rirther to state that he was moou-produced, 
or of the Lunar race, and second Krishna Somas-datd Krtah- 
nadwitiyd. The names of two or three other rajas are also 
apparently given. Among these there occurs one title, in 
particular, in the fourth line, which I read as Srdia Sri Man- 
Swri Maheswicar (the renowned, fortunate Mangdri, the great 
lord); and another name ih the second line of the inscrip¬ 
tion reads as §ri Vishtm Stirydsano. As the term Suri 
occurs at least twice, or as the termination of at least two 
different names or titles, and the term Svryd occurs once, as 
part of a name, Sun, or S&rya, would appear to be 
a family name, or the name of a tribe. This may perhaps 
threw some light on the name of B&h&sur, which may 
thus, after all, be a mere corruption of Vana-shri. 

From the general tenor of the above inscription, I think 
the following short genealogy may perhaps be made out 
with some diffidence 
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I am in doubt as to whether the long string of titles last 
mentioned refer to one or to two individuafij but if they 
are simply the titles of one mdividual reigning ,at the time 
that the inscription was executed, then the first-nam^ Baja, 
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^ri Vuhmt S^rydumo, must nave reigned about A. D. 
970, allowing about twenty-fire years for each generation. 

In the fifteenth line of the inscription above referred to, 
there is something about a N^a Bdja; but the ends of 
several of the lines are broken off, and some of the letters 
in the middle of the lines are too much defaced to be read 
with any certainty. A copy of the whole inscription • is 
given in Plate VI. 

Tnie dimensions of this temple are 24. feet by 23 feet 
1 inch, or nearly 24 feet square. It is only closed in on 
three ddes, the fourth side being entirely open. The interior 
of the temple contains six detached pillars in the centre, 
and ten half pillars against the wall. The two liack central 
pillars are partly round and partly octagonal, and the front 
pillars are round. The horizontal section of the side half 
pillars against the wall is in the form of a half of a cross. 
The four central pillars support a low, flat, step-shaped dome 
formed of slabs of stone, overlapping each other at the cor¬ 
ners, according to the ancient Hindu fashion. The central 
and uppermost stone is ornamented by a beautifully sculp¬ 
tured circular flowered device. In the centre of the back 
wall of the temple interiorly, there is a rectangular recess, 
3 feet 6 in (dies in width by 1 foot 3 inches in depth, wMch 
was made by tlie Muhammadans when they turned the 
temple into a mosque. 

There are some curious, isolated, sharp-pointed, conical, 
rocky hills, quite detached from the Baifina range, standing 
out in front of the town towards the we.st and north-west 
On the top of one of these pinnacles a small w hit.e\i ashed 
temple or shrine is perched, which appeared to be of modern 
construction. 

I did not observe any other antiquities of particulai’ in¬ 
terest about Baitina itself. Tlicrc are numerous Muhamma¬ 
dan tombs and some Hindu satti stones and maths in the 
neighbourhood, but none of them seemed to me to po,s.se88 
any very great interest, in an archseological point of view 
Some notice of the remains of the Muhammadan occupation 
of BaiAna and its neighbourhood will be given in the course 
of the latter part of this re^rt. 

Before the time of the Lodis, Agra was a mere piuganah 
under BaiAna, which was the real capital of the provinoe. 
In fact, BaiAna may be considered to have been at that 
period a sort of secondary capital to Delhi. It was certainly 
a place of great consequence and importance. 
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8.— SANTIPtE, VIJAYMANDAB GARH, or 
BIJAGARH. 

Thr followiiig account of this place 'will form, I believe, 
the most interesting and important portion of this report. 

The nearest end of the great fortress of Vijaymcmdar 
Oarh (vulgarly radled Bijaimmdar O-ark, or ^ijagarh) 
is about 6 miles due west from Bai&na; but as the fortifica¬ 
tions extend thence, from that point, westwards, for a dis¬ 
tance of 7,627 feet, or nearly a mile and a half, the furthest 
end of the fortress must be 7 miles distant. This great 
extent of fortification, the various portions of which have 
been built at different periods, first originated from a nucleus 
consisting of a much smaller ancient fort which was origin¬ 
ally built on a western projecting precipitous rocky spur of 
the great granitic range which extends for nearly 8 miles 
westwards from Bai&na, and also for a considerable distance 
north and north-westwards. But the fortifications now 
include' two spurs of the range and extend across two 
valleys, and run along a portion of the heights beyond, to 
the north. These fortifications include portions which have 
been built successively at various periods,—first, by the 
Hindus, at some very ancient and remote period , secondly, 
by Hindus in the middle ages, just previous to the Muham¬ 
madan conquest; thirdly, by the Muhammadan Pathhns ; 
and fourthly, by the J4t8, who now own the fort. 

The ancient name of the original Hindu fortress was 
Santipur, which is said to have been built by an ancient, 
dynasty of kings, who were the descendants of Bftn&sur 
the son of Raja Bal. The fort appears either to have been 
renewed, or at least occupied, shortly after the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era, by a Raja named Vishnu Vard- 
dhana, whose name I found in an ancient inscription on a 
stone Idt, or monolith pillar, still standing in the fort. This 
inscription was dated in the year 428. If this date referred 
to the Saravat of Vikramaditya, it would be equivalent to 
A. D. 371; hut if it referred to the Saka era, it would be 
equivalent to A. D. 506. Again, about the eleventh century, 
the fort appears to have been in the possession of a Ram 
named Bija P41, or Vijay Pftl, or Vijaya P&la, who is said 
to have rebuilt and added to the fort. Vijay P4i was of 
the Yadu line of the liunar race, and he was the son of Andhu 
PfiJ or Anand P41, who had two other sons, namely Tein 
Fdl or Tippen Pul, who is said to have founded Teingarh 
pear Khirauli, to the south; and Rita Sinha, or Rif Pdf 
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or Batan Fal, who is said to hare founded Bltawar to the 
north, about 6 miles to the. west of Bhusawar; and tb^ 
are said to have bad a sister called Baijal or Bijal, who 
founded Baijalpur, near Jagnbr, and who is said to have 
married Lalchan Sinh, or Lakshman Sinha, of Dluua, a 
descendant of Vir Vikramaditya of Ujjain. The Andbu 
P41, or Anand Pkl, of the Vijamandar Garh traditions 
might possibly be identifiable wifli a raja of that name who 
opposed Mahmfid of Ghazni in A. D. 1008. But if, as the 
local traditions would lead one to infer, the Andhu P&l, or 
Anand Pal, the father of Vijay P&l, of Vijaymandar Ghirh, 
lived about the commencement or the middle of the eleventh 
centuiyr; or if he was the s^me who opposed Mahmfid of 
Ghazni in A. D. 1008, then it would be impossible that he 
could have had a daughter who married Lakshman Sinha of 
Mfdwa, who is supposed to have lived about A. D. 1144; 
and therefore the Baijal of the Jagn^r traditions must have 
been some later descendant of the family. Besides, accord¬ 
ing to the local traditions, Vijaymandar Garh is said to 
have been taken by Muhammadan invaders in Samv4t 1173, 
equal to A. D. 1116; and therefore Vijay P41, the son of 
Andhu P41, must have lived before A, D. 1116. It was from 
Vijaya P41, the son of Andhu P41 or Anand ^ P41, that this 
great fort received its later name of Vijaymandar Garh, which 
name has become Bijagarh in the vidgar spoken language 
of ■^hc common people; but all the more intelligent people 
about Bai&na call the fort “ Vijapnandar Garh,” and the 
still more learned also know it by its ancient name of 
“ Santipfir.’' 

The fort of Vijaymandar Garh was probably in the pos¬ 
session of the family of Vijay Pdl when it was first taken by 
the early Muhammadan invaders. The date of the first 
capture of the fort of Vijaymandar Garh by the Muham¬ 
madans is somewhat unceriain. The following popular 
couplet, relating to the taking of the fort was repeated to 
me hy some mtelUgent natives on the spot:— 

“ Oyarefi te iihatra, wuhh tom dioMr, 

B^ek-mandar Garh ioryaH, Abuiair Qaadhdr.’* 

"In the year lllS, eaHy on a Monday morniag, Vijaymandar 
Oarh was crashed by Abnbakr of Kandahar." 

Now, in the above, we find it stated that the forirof Vijay¬ 
mandar Garb was taken by the Muhammadans in the year 
1173, but of what era is not said. We may, however. 
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•uppose that the date given Tefew to the era most 
moSk in use among Hindus—namely, the Samvat of 
Vikram&ditya. If that M the case, then Samvdt IJ75 would 
he eauivalent to A. D. 1116. which would be seventy-swra 
years before the taking of Delhi by the Muhammadans. The 
Abubakr of Kandahar, who is said to have taken the fort 
of Viiaymandar Qarh, must therefore have been simply a 
general, or commander, of the army, who took the fort of 
vijaymandar Garb, in the interest of some of the earlier 
MiSmmmadan invaders of India, who could have been no 
other the Ghaznivides, who had already, in A. D. 1028, 
long previously taken Ajm6r; and in the year 1116 A. D. 
Arslan was King of Ghazni. The LodSs also appear to 
have held this fort, as 1 attribute to Sikandar Lodi the found¬ 
ing of an old, now deserted, Muhammadan town, called 
Sikandra, the site of which lies on the plain immediately 
below and to the south of the fort, and which will presently 
be described further on. 

It is well known that Sangrdma Sinha of Mewar 
successfully resisted Babar, the first of the Mughals, at 
Kanha, near Bai&na, in A. D. 1627; but in passing through 
Kanfia myself, on my return to Agra, 1 was surprised to 
find that it was situated about 20 miles distant to the east 
from Bai&na. 

There arc tw o Muhammadan inscriptions over the door¬ 
way of a very fine M uliammadan minar in the fort, in the 
upper one of which it is stated that the minar was built by 
Muhammad Shah; and as, in the lower inscription, it is 
stated that the minar was consecrated for use in A. H. 
861, which would bo in the time of Bahlol Lodi, it is 
plain that tVie Muhammad Shah above referred to as 
having founded the minar must have been Muhammad 
Shah bin Farid Shah, of the Sayid dynasty, who reigned 
between A. H. 839 and 849, or just fifteen years before the 
accession of Bahlol Lodi ’ 

1 must now give a description of the fort of Vijay- 
mandar Garh, and of anything of interest which it still con¬ 
tains. I have already stated that the whole extent of the 
fortifications is 7,527 feet, or about a mile and a half, from 
east to we st. To this I may add that from a wall on the 

AMoidinj to rerithto I, 17»-19S) Bajina 

» W.I, Kutboddm A.bek in A. H. 602=A D. 1186, which 

thc^oulit *? Protible, therefore, thet the date of 

iu«t 01 tl .■ ^ M ' “^^'i****'* too «rly—ftn amouDt of error which is fhDnd iu 

* i&it'i'hti! MuhamuisdsQ conquest.-A, C. 
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crest- of a precipice to the south, to a wall along the heights 
to the north, the distance is about 8,360 feet; so that this 
must have been the most extensive fortiJ&cation in In^a, 
with the exception of Chitor.‘ But this includes several 
different lines and enclosures of fortifications, which, al¬ 
though connected with one another, have been added at 
various times by the successive possessors of the fortress. 

The fortifications, as I before stated, are situated on 
two lofty rocky spurs, or projections, which run out east 
and west respectively at the south-western extremity of 
the great granitic range of precipitous heights which 
extend for about 8 miles to the west of Baifina. The fortifi¬ 
cations also extend for a considerable distance along a ridge 
of the heights to the north. The height of the range 
here cannot be less than 600 feet from the plain, if not, m 
some places, even more. On the narrow spur which runs 
out to a point westwards is situated a sort of inner fort or 
fortified enclosure, somewhat divided off from the rest, which 
represents the real ancient fort which was the original 
nucleus of the whole. This latter may, for convenience 
sake, be called the inner fort or citadel; Wt it is this por¬ 
tion which occupies the actual site of the ancient fortress 
of Santipfir of the time of Vishnu Varddhana^ and 
which was renewed or retired by Vijay PM, who gave to 
it the new name of Vijaymandar Garh. This separate 
part of the fortifications, constituting a fort in itself, is about 
2,140 feet in length from east to west, by from 600 to 700 
feet in breadth from north to south. It is divided off from 
another larger fortified enclosure, which lies to the east of 
the former, by a strong fortification wall, and also partly by 
a deep gorge which cuts in from the south, and by another 
lesser gorge, or indentation, which nms in a little way from 
the n(»th. There is an upper gateway at the south-eastern 
comer of this old fort, and a causeway runs down from it 
into the southern dividing gorge before referred to, which 
has a fortification wall running across the mouth of it, and 
which thus shuts it in, leaving simply a narrow passage be¬ 
low, forming a lower gateway, for ingress and egress. There 
is a second upper gateway at the north-western extremity of 
the fort, where it runs wratwards into a narrow point, and 
where it becomes not more than about 131 feet in breadth. 
Within this gate, and about 150 feet to the eastwards of it. 


' TUt' fortreif of Ooalior it 2 milet in length —A C 
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where the fort oommenoes to widen out, there is an inner 
gateway, which leads directly into the main body of the fort. 
These are the only gateways proper to this old fort. On 
entering by the inner gateway from the west, one is met by 
a wall facing one, which is the remains of an old enclosure 
containing buildings. On turning to the right towards the 
south, in order to pass round it, one meets with the remains 
of the abutments of an ancient ruined inner gateway, placed 
obliquely, and not at all in correspondence with the present 
inner gateway, and which I believe to have been an ancient 
inner gateway of the original fort. Passing thence east¬ 
wards along tho remains of the southern wall of the old 
enclosure, which at first opposed one, one sees to the left an 
old building entered by a gateway, and surmounted by four 
low domes. Passing through this, one enters a small court, 
with another small court beyond it containing some old 
low buildings, or cliambers, used as dwellings. This place 
appeared to he occupied by a sort of llimhxjogi, or pujdri, 
when I visited the fort, who seemed to use part of the build¬ 
ing as a temple. To the north of these buildings, in tho 
north-westera angle of an inner portion of the enclosure, 
there is an isolated circular bastion, which was constructed 
by the J4ts, to command the gateway, and on which there is 
an old cannon lying, of largo calibre. Continuing to the oast 
of this, there is the remains of a large inner enclosure, ori¬ 
ginally alxiut dlO feet in length by about 140 feet in breadth. 
There are the ruins of tlu-ee small buildings within this 
space. About 80 f t to the north of this, and outside of the 
enclosure, there are the traces of another ancient wall run¬ 
ning for some distance east and west. To the south of the 
enclosure again, and parallel to it, at the distanoe of 11 feet 
from it, there are the remains of a wall running in the same 
direction. Again, at a somewhat greater distance to the 
south of the last, there are traces of another wall running in 
an oblique direction. Lastly, at the distance of about 100 
feet in a southern direction, one comes upon the outer forti¬ 
fication wall of the fort, running along the very verge of the 
precipice eastwards and westwards. Fifty-eight feet to 
the east of one of the bastions, on the southern wall, there 
are the remains of an old building, 41 feet in length, adjoin¬ 
ing the outer fortification waU. Again, 260 feet to the east of 
the latter, and at the inner angle or comer of a curved outwwrd 
projection of the fortification wrall, there is a b uilding 38 feet in 
length, lastly, about 260 feet to the east of the last-mentioned 
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buiidmg, one before one the tapering Idt, or mono¬ 
lith pil^, of Vishnu Varddhana, rising from a high stone 
platform. The platform on which the Idt stands, or rather 
m which it is fixed upright, is situated close to the southern 
outer wall of the fort, which overhangs the brink of the preci¬ 
pice. This stone platform is about 10 feet 6 inches in height, 
by about 10 feet square at the base, and about 9 feet square 
at the top. It is built of stones of a lightish or greyish colour, 
and of the same kind as those which form the walls of the 
fort. The Idt is a monolith hewn out of a single block 
of red sandstone. It is fixed in the centre of the platform, 
and rises to the height of 26 feet 3 inches above the upper 
surface of the platform. Its whole height, therefore, in¬ 
cluding the lower concealed part of it which is built into 
the stone platform, would probably be at least above 30 feet, 
or perhaps even 36 feet; for, including the platform, the whole 
measures exactly 36 feet 8 inches from the ground. The 
base above the platform is square to the height of 3 feet 8 
inches, and each side measures 1 foot 6 inches. The upper 
corners of the square base of the Idi are bevelled off. 
Above this point the Idt narrows, and becomes octagonal, to 
the height of 22 feet 7 inches, and tapers off gently upwards 
towards the top. Its top has been broken off obliquely, in a 
ragged manner, and a metal spike rises out of tlie centre of 
the fractured top, which shows that the monolith was once 
surmounted by a capital. In its present appearance, the 
Idt most resembles a tapering octagonal olwlisk, with a 
square base. On the southern face of the square base there 
is a comparatively modem N&gari inscription of three lines, 
which was apparently executed by some jogi. It reads as 
•*rt Wrrr—“ Sri Y6gl Brahma Sdgar ,"—the third 

line being defaced. 

On the long southern octagonal face of the Idt, which 
rises immediately above this, there commences the first line 
of the ancient inscription of Vishnu Varddhana which 
runs vertically up the pillar, and is read from the bottom up¬ 
wards. On the second face, to the left of that, is the second 
line of the inscription; on the third face, to the left and 
facing the west, is the third line of the inscription; and 
on the fourth fai^, to the left of that and facing the north¬ 
west, there is the fourth and last, and longest, line of the 
inscription, which thus consists of four vertic^ hues in all. 
The other four faces of the octagonal part of the pillar 
are blank. 
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The following transcript and translation are due to the 
kindness of Dr. G. Biihler :* 

Link. 

1. Siddham kriteshu ehatursim vaiouasateshvsshtA viifaseshu, 4558 

8. Phaiguna bahulasya panclifidaasykm etasyftm pdn^&y&m. 

8. Kntan pundarike ylkpoyam pratielith&ssup pratishthita r&jya- 
n&madlieyena yijinti VarddAanena Yarikina Ta^ Yarddhana 
eat puttre^a Ya^ordta sat pauttrena Vydghranta sat prapaat< 
trena. 

4. Sn Yftjnftvannma* ssreyobbliyudaya yasaskula vamsa bhAga bho- 
gAbhi vriddbaye, siddbiraEtu, pusbtirastu, s&ntmistu, jiva put- 
travamAatu* ashta kftmavAptir* astu sr^dhA chittesya bbflmi 
kfiryo. 

TrANBLATIOS . 

“ Success I Alter four hundred and twenty-eight years (428) had 
passed, on the fifteenth day of the dark half of Phalguna, this sacri¬ 
ficial pillar has been placed in memory of that former performance, vtz , a 
I'utf.daiika sacrifice, by the illustnous Tithnu Farddhana Vurikm, whose 
kingdom and name are far famed, the virtuous son of .Fa^o Farddhana, 
the virtuous grandson of Yaeaidia, the virtuous great-grandson of 
Fydghrardia, for the increase of his prosjierity, of the merit resulting 
from sacrifice, of his eternal welfare, of his fame, family, race, share, 
and enjoyments. May success attend (him), may increasing prosperity 
attend (hun), may (ms) sons remain alive, may the fulfilment of the 
eight kinds of desires attend (him) Have always faith” ( V V ) 

The style of the alphabetic characters displayed in this 
inscription is very peculiar, and different from anything 
which I have observed before; and, in fact, the letters are 
unlike any of the hitherto known forms of the ancient 
Sanskrit alphabetic character. Every letter is systematically 
bent in, at an acute angle, on the left side, which gives the 
inscription altogether a very peculiar appoarauce. The com- 
pound letters are also very curiously formed. I may say, 
generally, that the style of this alphabetic character appears 
to display a sort of link between the oldest form of tlie 
Gupta character, and that peculiar style which is known as 
the Narbada alphabetic character. Some of the letters also 
bear a certain resemblance to the characters of the so-called 
Sah inscription of Gimar. 

I have already mentioned that the date of the inscription 
reads as 428; hut as the era is not given in the inscrip. 

'* **'“* rending. ~A. Cunningham 

> Hond aatu 

' Head .rdddlii cUiite 0 kkrjS 
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tion, it becomes a questioit as to -what eta tliis date of 428 
shoi^d be referred. I at first referred the date to the Sam- 
rat of Vikramaditya, which would make the date equiva- 
lent to A* D. 37l> which, indeed, I thought quite late 
enough for the ancient style of the characters in the insorin- 
tion. But General Cunmngham has since referred the date 
to the Saka era of S&liv&hana, which commences in A. D. 
78 to 79, and which would make the date equivalent to 
A. D. 606', and General Cunningham therefore expressed 
an opinion that Vishnu Varddhana must have been a 
contemporary of Vikramkditya of Ujjain.* 

Besides the name of Vishnu Varddhana, the names of 
three of his ancestors are also mentioned,—hamely, Ya^o 
Varddhana, Ya^o R&ta, and Vyfighra Rita. Counting back 
at the rate of about twenty-five years for a generation, the 
last-named individual, who is thus the earUest known ancestor 
of Vishnu Varddhana, may be supposed to have lived 
either about A. D. 296 or A. D. 431, according as the Vik- 
rama Samvat or the Saka era is used. 

The following short genealogical tree gives the names 
and approximate dates of the family; - 


Vyighr* Bit*. 


YtloRUa. 


T«V> Vsrddhwi*. 


Wshnn Vkiddbanr 


I have previously stated that I had, for certain reasons, 
come to the conclusion that Vishnu Varddhaim may have 
belonged to some early branch of the Bais tribe, and cer¬ 
tainly the names of Vishnu Varddhana, and of his father, 
Ya4o Varddhana, were likely to recall to one’s mind the 
name of Barsha Varddhana, the great Bais King of 


A. D 296 or 431 


A D. 321 or 466 


A. 1) 346 or 481. 


AD 371 or 806 


' Th»t II Uii l»tor Viknuniditja «t wliow court VnrilMi Mihim rtiided.— a. Ctari. 
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Kanauj, who reigned from A. D. 607 to A. 1). 650. I also 
conjectured that the Vishnu Varddhana of my Vijay- 
raandar Garh' I6t inscription might possibly have been an 
ancestor of Harsha Varddhana. I may now mention that 
General Cunningham, after some consideration, had con¬ 
curred with me in attributing the Vishnu Varddhana of 
the l&t inscription to the Bais tribe. In the course of 
some correspondence. General Cunningham made the fol¬ 
lowing remarks on this subject;— 

* * * “The present Bais Rajphts cLiim descent from S&Iiv&han, 
and there are Bais Bajp&ts now living about Agra. I think that 
you are probably right m making your Baikna Vishnu Varddhana a 
Bais, and I should be inclined to trace the name of Baiana to the Bajs 
tribe." 

The conclusions of General Cunningham above quoted, 
that if Vishnu Varddhana was of the Bais tribe (as I at 
first suggested), that he was probably a contemporary of 
VikramMitya of M51wa, are very idausible indeed ; and one 
might be satisfied to follow out the clue which he has indi¬ 
cated, if it were not tlmt the local traditions of Baiflna and 
its neighbourhcKid expressly state that the ancient kings, 
or rajas, of BaiAna and Santipiir were descended from 
B^nflsur, Ihe founder of Baifina. And .as Vishnu Vard¬ 
dhana was certainly one of the said ancient kings of Santipdr 
and Bai-^na, if there is any truth in these* local traditions, 
one is naturally driven to the conclusion that Vislinu Vard¬ 
dhana himself must have been descended from BanAsur 1 
But if Vishnu Varddhana was descended from Bilp^lsur, 
who appears to have heen a descendant of Kasyapa of 
the Solar race, I do not see how Vishnu Varddhana could 
have belonged to the Bais tribe, who claim to be descended 
from Shlivhhana of the Lunar race,—unless, indeed, any 
reason could be shomi for believing that the whole Bais 
tribe, including their reputed ane&stor S&.livA.hana, were also 
all descended from Bdu&snr. But tliis might bo rather a 
startling conclusion to some people, and one at which some 
might be inclined to cavil and demur. For I have already 
stated that Bdnftsur is said have been a demon-king, 
or one of the Aaura; and that he was the son of Bc^a 
Bal, who was the son of Vairoekema Astir, who was the 
son of JPrahldda, King of Mult&n, who was the son of the 
demon-king Riranydksha, who was the son of Kasyapa. 

But we must at the same time remember that the whole 
race of Asuras are said to have been descended from Kasyapa, 
of the Solar race, by his wife JCHti, the daughter of Daksha ; 
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while the very same Kasyapa was, by his wife Kadruy also 
the forefather of the whole N4ga or Serpent race. And 
therefore we may say that the so-called Asurs were of a 
highly respectable parentage; for it seems that they were 
actus^y descended from the ancient Aryan patriarchs of the 
Hindu race, or that the Asurs were, in fact, as much ac¬ 
knowledged Aryans as the rest of the genuine Hindu race, 
and belonged to one or other of the Aryan Hindu tribes. 
For we also know that there were other Asurs, or demon- 
kings, of the Lunar race. 

Again, we also know tliat BAvana, the so-called demon- 
king of Lanka, was the son of a muniy or sage, or holy man, 
called Vishvarawa, by hie wife Nikaksha, but who h^ also 
man-ied Brabira, the daughter of Trinavindhu of the Solar 

Our Asurs, or demon-kings, of the Baifi,na traditions,— 
namely, B&hS,sur, Vairochana Asiir, and Hiranyiiksha or 
Hiranyakasipu,—were therefore descended from an acknow¬ 
ledged highly respectable ancestry; and therefore even 
B4n&,siu‘ himself might ha\e been the progenitor of a highly 
respectable progeny, and consequently, if it were possible, 
he might have been the true original great ancestor of the 
Bais tribe, and the originator of their peculiar name, if it 
were not that the Bais tribe claim to be of the Lunar race 
through Sliliviihana, while B&nAsur would appear to have been 
a descendant of one of the patriarchs of the solar race,—-name¬ 
ly, of Kasyapa, the son of Marichi,—^wliieh, of course, makes 
any such supposition as the above totally impossible. 

At the same time, I must state that it is my own private 
belief that the ascription of a demon character or demoniacal 
attributes to certain historic individuals, or to certain probably 
really plain human personages whose memory is preserved 
in Indian traditions, or tb certain of the ancient tribes of 
India, was simply a cunningly designed piece of malicious 
spite on the part of the old Brahimn hierarchy, in order 
to stigmatise and cast odium upon certain individuals who 
denied or refus^ to recognise the self-assumed universal 
superiority and supremacy of the Brahman hierarchy; that 
the individuals thus stigmatised by the Brahmans probably 
differed from the latter in religiouB belief, and diOTegarded 
the peculiar rites and ceremonies and saenriffees which the 
Brahmanical hierarchy had instituted and set up to be 
observed^ and that the Brahmans thus sought to damn 
and rendOT odious the whole race, and even the very descend¬ 
ants of such persons, for ever. 
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I beHeve that if the now well-known Hindu reformer, 
Mbd Keehah Chandra Sen, had lived in ancient ^es, and 
had happened to have been a ruler or le^er of tfie people, 

that the^rannical and narrow-minded Bratov hier^hy 
of those days would have conceived such ha^ agaiMt hia 
free and independent principles, and anti-orthodox or hetero¬ 
dox views, that they would have handed down ^ name 
to posterity as an Asftr,—that is, h-sur, or an atheist, w 
inddel, or apostate, as I have before explained the word 
according to the supposed etymology of the terrn, from the 
Sanskrit negative particle a, signifying not, or mthout; and 


$ur, a divinity . . i 

I believe, therefore, that we shall never arrive at a true 
knowledge or understanding as to the real origin of the 
various races, tribes and castes, and other arbitrary divistons, 
of the so-called Hindu population of India, until we have 
learnt entirely to disregard, and have schooled our minds to 
forget and for ever to discard, with suspicion and conternpt, 
all the now commonly quoted fables or fabulous traditiom 
whatsoever which have hitherto been current concerning 
the origin of each particular tribe and caste in this country, 
as I believe them to have been wholly concocted and 
invented, or, at least, totally garbled and perverted, by the 
Brahman liierarchy of former days, for their own interests, 
and for their own designing ends and purposes. 

I myself do not hdieve in the origin generally ascribed 
to the various castes of India, and far less can I believe in the 
origin popularly ascribed to the various tribes of Rajputs, 
or so-called Kshatryas of India. I may possibly have more 
to say on this subject at some future time, if opportunity 
be allowed me. 


I must now again return to the description of the fort 
of Vijaymandar Garb, or Santipur, and of the few buildings 
or other objects remaining that may be worthy of remark 


About 40 feet to the eastot the Idt of Vishnu Varddhana, 
there is a large pile of building 100 feet in length from north 
to south, and 66 feet in breath from east to west. About 
186 or 136 feet to the north-north-west from the Idt there 
are the ruined remains of an old Hindu temple, containing 
eighteen plain piUars, which had been turned into a mosque 
by the Muhammadans during their occupation of the place. 
The present dimensions of the remains of this building, as 
now standing, are about 64 feet 6 inches from north to south, 
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by about 33 feet from east to west. But there are also the 
remains of the foundations of a large enclosure forming the 
front of the temple on the east side, which must hare been 
about 80 feet from north to south by about 66 feet frmn 
east to west, and which had apparently been entered by a 
four-pillared portico from the east. A Muhammadan minar, 
which I am now about to describe, stands exactly 16 feet 
from the north-eastern comer of the traces of the founda¬ 
tion of the wall of this latter building, or nearly obliterated 
front enclosure, and about 91 feet from the remains of the 
old pillared building now standing at the back. 

A short distance from the north-eastern comer of this 
old building there stands a very fine and massively built 
Muhammatlan minar, which, as I before stated, would 
appear, from an inscription over the doorway, to have been 
built by D4ud Khan in the time of Muhammad Shah. The 
construction of this minar is peculiar, from the fact that the 
sides of it bulge outwardly with a gentle curve, and that 
the upper storey is ornamented about the middle by a 
coloured band of green and blue squares, which I should 
suppose must be composed of colom’ed glazed tiles built into 
the wall. But it was, of course, impossible to get at this 
coloured band at such a height in order to examine it 
closely. This minar is built of red sandstone*. Its present 
height is 74 feet, and it has now only two storeys; but the 
height of the minar was formerly much greater, and it was 
originally surmounted by a third storey, which was knocked 
down by an explosion of gunpowder in an old powder maga¬ 
zine which was situated to the noi'th-west of the minar, 
during some siege of the fort, probably by the J&ts, when they 
took it. Now, as the lower storey of the minar is 42 feet 
3 inches and the upper storey 31 feet 9 inches in height, 
and as the lost third storey probably bore the same ratio 
to the second storey that the latter does to the lower storey, 
I believe that the lost third uppermost storey of the minar, 
which was destroyed, must have been about 23 feet 10 
inches in height, which would make the entire original 
heiglit of the minar to liave been 97 feet 10 inches or 98 
feet; but if the summit of the niiuar was surmounted by 
any cupola, or dome, or pinnacle, as a finish to the top of it, 
it must have been upwards of 100 feet in its full height 
altogether when perfect. Tlie diameter and circiunforeuce 
of the minar is very considerable for its height, as the cir- 
cumfemnee at the base neai- tlie ground is 76 feet 2 inches, 
which is 1 foot 2 inches greater Sian its present height. The 
vol.Vi-8 
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ciicamloTeace of the second storey, at its uase above tl\e 
first gallery, or balcony, is 66 feet. The minar stands 
upon a narrow plinth, which raises it a little from the 
ground; and in this particular it differs from any other 
Muhammadan minar which I have seen. The doorway has 
a flat architrave, but this architrave is surmounted by a 
pointedly arched recess above, into which is built a semi¬ 
circular stone, bearing an inscription, in the Kuflc character, 
in four lines. The height of the actual doorway, from the 
door step to the architrave, is only 6 feet,—the architrave being 
6 inches in breadth, and the height to the top of the arched 
recess above the doorway is 7 feet 6 inches. The width of 
the doorway between the jambs is 2 feet 3 inches. There is 
an inscription on the architrave, and also on the right jamb 
of the doorway; and there was probably formerly also an¬ 
other inscription on the left jamb, but it has h^n broken 
away. The upper inscription, m the arched recess above the 
doorway, states that the minar was founded or built by 
Dkad Khan in the reign of Muhammad Shah; while in the 
lower inscription, on tho cross stone of the architrave of 
the doorway, it states that the minar was consecrated for 
use (as a m&zinah) in the year A. II. 861, Avhich must 
have been during the reign of Bahlol Lodi, who reigned 
between A. 11. 864 and 893. As, therefore, the minar must 
have taken some time to huOd, before it was consecrated for 
use as a ra&zinah, it is plain that the Muhammad Shah re¬ 
ferred to as the founder of the minar must have lived 
before A. H. 861. This king, therefore, could have been no 
other than Muhammad Shah bin Farid Shah, of the Sayad 
dynasty, who reigned between A. H. 839 and B49, or be¬ 
tween 16 and 20 years before Bahlol Lodi. As tho founding 
of the old deserted and ruined Muhammadan city of Sikan- 
dra, the razed site of which lies down below on the plain to 
the south of the fort, is attributed to Sikandar bin Bahlol, I 
think that the above attribution of the founding of the 
minar to Muhammaii Shah hm Farid Shah and its conse¬ 
cration for use a mftzinah to the times of Bahlol Lodi 
is exceedingly likely to be correct. 

The following are copies and translations of the only 
important portions of the two inscriotions over the door¬ 
way. 

Inscription in the arched recess above the doorway: 

u/jkLJt ^ ijUJ) d* ” 
clU. cli. j5|.> U»-> ^ jxft jU4 KUi 
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'rhis may be translated as follows :— 

" Alter praise. This minaret was built during the reign of the great 
lilustrious King', the keeper of the world and religion (may dkid's shadow 
be upon, him), Muhammad Shah (may God prosper him) whose tiirone is 
revered,—^by B&ud Khan, son of the late Muhammad Khan, (may God 
forgive him).” 

The remainder of the inscription consists simply of quota¬ 
tions from the Quran. 

Inscription on the cross stone of the arohitrate oi the 
doorway;— 

ejlA. ajio ^ \yJ U| 

‘ AjUj jJiS\ kMa 

Which may be translated as follows;— 

"Our father?'—We consecrate this holy Minar, which was built by 
D6ud Khan for God’s worship, to the service of God, in the great month 
of MohaiTam, in the year 801.” 

There is a band of white stone round the minar, at the 
height of about 18 feet 6 inches from the base of the lower 
storey. Tliis band, I pi'esume to be composed of white 
marble At the height of about 8 and 9 feet above the 
vhite band, there is a small opening, or winjiow, for let¬ 
ting the light into tho spiral stair which ascends to the top of 
the minar. The top of this small slit-window is in the form 
of a pointed horse-shoe arch. Immediately underneath the 
first balcony, there is a row of small slit-holes for letting the 
light in. Immediately below these, there are three bands 
eiieirclmg the minar. The centre one of these three bands is 
composed of an inscription of a single line, in the Kufic cha¬ 
racter, which apjieared to me to con.sist of religious sentences. 
Above and below this central insorilaHl hand, tliore is an orna¬ 
mental head hand, composed of little round discs, or knobs in 
relief. The first gallery or balcony spreads out from the 
minar in the following succcs,‘'h c graduated foirns. First, 
there is a cyma or ojee shajied extension. Then there is an 
extension composed of a series of ribs of pi-ojecding stone, 
running upwards and slanting outwards. Above that, there 
is an extension composed of a series of ribs, also running 
upwards and slanting outwards, each formed of tlu-ee suc¬ 
cessive corbel steps, each one projecting outwardly beyond 
and above the other. Above this, are the balustrade battle¬ 
ments of the balcony. The balustrade is formed of a 
series of battlement stones, which are all of the same 
size, and fitting close together, in an upright positioo. 
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eido by side; and "which are each sculptured on their 
outer face, in the same manner. They are ornamented 
outwardly with a representation of a small pointed arch, 
■with the sides of it fonned into throe floral curves. 
In each comer of the upper curve of the arch, there 
is a little round or disc-shaped ornament. The edges 
of the stone are ornamented by a series of square compart¬ 
ments, each filled by a lozenge-shaped ornament. There is a 

? lain arched doorway 6 feet 2 inches in height, and 2 feet 
inches in breadth, which leads on to the balcony. About 
10 or 11 feet above the balcony there is a band of yellow 
stone, which 1 presume to be a kind of yellow sandstone, 
eflgc(l by a dark line of demarcation. Immediately above 
this there is a l)and of green and blue squares, alternately, 
which I suppose to be composed of coloured glazed tile 
work, let into the wall; but it was, of course, impossible to 
get at ii , at such a lieight, in order to ascertain the nature 
or comjtosition of this coloiuv^d band. Immediately above 
this there is another yellowish-coloured band. About 10 
feet above the latter there is a narrow dark-coloured band, 
aud above this, there is a uhite band (probably of while 
marble) containing an insenption, in the Kufic charaeder, of 
a single line. Aliove this there is another narrow dark 
band. Above this, again, there is a naiTOW rod band; and 
above the latter there is a l)road yellowish-coloured hand, 
containing four lines of inscription, which was too high iiyi 
for tiic to road without a glass, wliicli I had not. 'riie last 
band is near the top of the rninar. Above the Iasi-men¬ 
tioned yellowish-coloured band, with the four lines of in¬ 
scription, the stone is red, like the rest of the rninar, up to 
the summit. On the summit of the minar there are still 
the bmk('n, shattered and jagged remains of what was once 
a second upper balcony. 

About 170 feet to the west-north-west from the minar, 
there is a large mined building, which measured about 130 
had from north to south, by 'aliDuf, 105 feet from east to 
■west towards the southern part of the building, but the 
■wddth contracds to only 95 feet towards the northern part of 
the building. That part of the building which is towards 
the north contains a double row of columns, 13 pillars in 
each row, or 20 in all. >Vliat was the original purpose of 
this building, I cannot tell; it may either have been a hall 
of audience, or a temple,—but it is said to have been used in 
later times as a powder magazine. It w’as at the back of 
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this building', and against the southern wall of it, that the 
powder magazine was situated, by the explosion of which 
the top of the Muhammadan minar was knocked down. As 
E found that tliis building was surrounded at a little distance 
off by the traces of a wall, forming a large rectangular 
figure, I came to the conclusion that the building was once 
surrounded by a large enclosure which must apparently have 
been about either 300 or 330 feet in length from north to 
south, by about 170 feet in breadth from east to west. To 
the south of this, there are the faint traces of another walled 
enclosure, about 135 feet in length from east to west, by 
70 feet in breadth from north to south. About 120 feet to 
the north-west of the pillared buildi^ above described, there 
is a curious, narrow, long-shaped building running east and 
west, which is about 143 feet in length trom east to west, 
by about 35 feet in breadth from north to south, and con¬ 
taining seven massive square i)illars of masonry. A short 
distance to the left, or west, of this building, there are tho 
remains of two small buildings, which are close to tljo north- 
I'm outer wall of tho fort, wluch here runs along the edge 
of a steep declivity, which runs down into a deep valley or 
gorge, which runs in from the west, castwai-ds, at the 
northern side of the fort, and thus cuts it off entirely from 
tho high grounds which rise again to the north, which are 
crowned by a long fortification wall built by the Jhts. At 
that point in the tort wliich we last left, about the centre 
of the northern wall of it, from a curved angle which is 
defended by a double wall, a flight of steps leads down into 
an oval-shaped enclosure, containing a large well, and whicli 
is defended by a fortification wall There is a modern 
inscrijition at this well, both in the Nagai'i and Muhammadan 
characters. 

Towards the south-eastern part of the area of the fort 
there is a large modern building, wliicb was built by the JAt 
Raja Randhir Singh. About the centre of tho eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the fort, near the lofty fortification wall w hieh 
divides it from the outer fort, there are • a few ruins of 
buildings. 

There is nothing further that I know of worthy of de¬ 
scription in this fort. 

Erom the narrow western extremity of the fort, a wall 
rims out along a narrow lower ridge nearly due westwards 
for about 1,000 feet. The wall then turns nearly due north 
for about 250 feet. 
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This fortification wall was probably 
the Muhammadans, and repaired and renewed by the Jftts. 

Prom the last point, two different fortification walls nm 
in opposite directions. One of these walls runs m a north- 
easter^ direction for about 7G0 feet, ^d «ien turns and 

runs in an easterly direction for about 820 feet. The wall 
then turns nearly due southwards and returns up the dech- 
Yity towards the fort for about 570 feet, untd it m^ts and 
loins on to the north-western bastion of the fort. Towards 
the southern- end of the last-named portion of the wal>, 
there is a lower gateway, from which a zigzag causeway lea^ 
up to the upper north-western outer gateway of the fort. 
This outer and lower line of fortification wall, which I have 
just described, into which the lower gateway leads, embraces 
an area, surrounded by a fortification wall, of about 1,500 
feet at the broadest part from east to west, by about 850 feet 
from north to south. I believe the lower fortifications which 
enclose this space to have lieen originally built by the 
Muhammadans, although since repaired by the J&ts. 


Outside of and beyond the eastern, and a portion of the 
northern face, of this fortified enclosure, there are the traces 
of the foundations of an ancient wall, wdiich I believe to be 
the remains of one built by the ancient Hindu Rajas of 
Vijaymandar Garb. 

I must now return to the other fortification v'all, which 
runs from the outer point from winch we at ilrat started, 
and from ivhicb the fortification wall, just described, also 
runs. This otlier second wall runs across itie mouth or en¬ 
trance to the north-westevii valley or gorge (which runs in 
from the west to the back of the fort) for about 000 or 700 
feet, until it meets the coinraencenient of the slope at the 
foot of the opposite heights to the north. It then runs for 
a short distance further up the declivity of the slope. The 
total length of this wall, is probably about 1,000 feet, alto¬ 
gether, a.s the valley, the mouth of which it crosses, is 
about 1,000 feet liroad, at tins point, at its entrance. In the 
centre of this lower wall there is a gateway, which leads 
into the valley ; w itlun which, and a little more than 100 
feet within the gateway, there is the commencement of the 
deserted street of a sort of bazar, (having houses on each 
side of it,) whii-h was built by the Jfits. There are also a 
few totally dilapidated ruins of old buddings scattered 
throughout the valley. One old building, near the deserted 
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bazar, appears to have been a temple, and shows the re¬ 
mains of somewhat elaborate sculpture on its walls. 
This building looked really old,—^perhaps even ancient; 
but the other houses near it are modem. A litUe further 
on, in the valley, there are the remains of another old-look¬ 
ing building, of some size, in a ruinous state ; and there are 
also the dilapidated ruins of a few small dwellings near it. 

From this point, the valley, or gorge, runs eastwards 
between precipitous heights for about 4,000 feet more; but 
it contracts gradually eastwards, until it becomes at length a 
narrow, deep chasm between precipitous cliffs; and towards 
the latter end of it, another small, narrow, black-looking rocky 
chasm runs for a short distance northwards. 

Immediately to the north, and in a line with the lower 
wall and the gateway, and at the mouth of the valley, one 
sees upon the heights above, towering over one’s he^, a 
bastion and portion of a fortification wall overhanging the 
very verge of the precipice. On ascending to the summits 
of these northern heights, the highest crests of which quite 
command the old fort across the valley, one finds an immense 
line of fortification, running northwai’ds, and then eastwards. 
These fortifications were constructed by Randhir Singh, the 
J&t Raja of Bharatpfir. This fortification wall, on the 
summit of the northern heights, runs for about 1,200 feet 
northwards, ending in a ruined bastion, which was no doubt 
demolished in some siege. The wall then turns at an 
abrupt angle east'wards, and runs for about 2,630 feet in an 
easterly direction, until it comes to the head of a chasm 
which it crosses. From this point the wall runs for about 
850 feet nearly north-eastwards, and then runs again for 
about 2,200 feet nearly due eastwards. From this latter 
point the wall turns abruptly southwaixls, at nearly a right 
angle, and runs in that direction for a little over 1,000 feet. 
It then runs south-south-westwards for 600 feet, and then 
south-eastwards for 400 feet, until it meets the wall of the 
outer or eastern fort of Vijaymandar Garh. The most 
south-eastern extremity of this last portion of wall crosses the 
head of a deep and precipitous gorge, which runs in from 
the eastwards. A beautiful little stream of cold water nms 
down this gorge, breaking into short falls and basin-like 
pools here and there, in which I saw swarms of little fish. 

We have now come to the outer or eastern fort which 
extends eastwards from the old fort of Santipfir. This 
gi’eat fortified enclosure embraces an area of 4,600 feet. 
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from east to west, by about 1,900 feet, at the broadest part, 
fpOTQ north to south. 

That portion of the walls of this outer fort which runs 
towards the back and west is mostly built of loose stones 
without mortar. Some parts of them appeared to be old, 
and were in a considerably dilapidated condition. But 
the eastern portion of the fortifications have been almost 
entirely renewed, first by the Muhammadans, and then by 
the I have no doubt that this eastern fortification, 

when it was in its primitive condition, originally enclosed 
the old outer town of Santipfir, wliich was probably situated 
on this table-land-like height to the east, which closely adjoins 
the old fort to the west. Near the verge of the south-eastern 
part of this outer fort, and close to the southern wall, which 
overhangs a tremendous perpendicular precipice, there is a two 
storeyed pavilion which was built by the Rajas of Bharatpfir. 
From the roof of this building one has a splendid and exten¬ 
sive view, especially south-westwards, towards Khirauli, 
and westwards in the direction of Jaypfir and Ajmhr. 

Some distance to the north-cast from this building, and 
about the centre of the eastern end of the fort, there 
stands the upper inner gateway of the fort, from which a 
flight of steps leads down to the outer gate, from which a 
zigzag causeway leads down to the mouth of the valley below. 
Outside of the fortifications, to the right hand of the 
gateway looking east, there is a second lower outer wall 
which embraces a projecting sloping spur of the hill. 
Looking north-eastwards from this point, one sees in 
front a great circular amphitheatre-like valley, surrounded 
by rocky and precipitous heights. In the centre of this 
valley, I observed a curious hasin-like depression, and I 
believe that this circular valley must have been a volcanic 
crater at some immensely remote geological periotl. 

Opposite to and facing the eastern termination of the 
fort, and about GOO feet distant to the cast, across and on the 
otlicr side of tlic narrow mouth of the valley, a narrow spur 
of the encircling rocky range projects forward, and helps 
nearly to shut in the valley ; and between the bluff end of 
this rocky spur, and the heights on which the fort is situated, 
lies the narrow pass by which the valley is entered from the 
plain outside to the south. In this narrow mouth or pass 
which leads into the valley, I found the traces of two walls, 
an inner one and an outer one, running across it, whieli must 
originally have shut the vaUey completely in. Within the 
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valley I found the remains of an old building, surmounted 
by three low round domes, which had evidently been built by 
the Muhammadans. 

From the bluff end of the narrow spur of the hill which 
faces the eastern end of the fort, on the other side of the 
narrow entrance to the valley, a rained wall runs due south¬ 
wards out into the open plain for 1,945 feet, until it meets 
with an ancient ruined gateway, which is said to have been 
one of the gateways of the oid Fathan city of Sikandra, 
which is believed to have been founded by Sikaudar Lodi. 
The deserted site of tliis old Pathfin to^vn wiU now be de¬ 
scribed in the following pages. 
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9—SIKANDRA. 

The wall which I have just described as running 
south from the foot of the hills below the fort of Vijay- 
raandar Garh to an ancient Muhammadan gateway out 
on the plain, evidently originally formed a portion of the 
fortification wall of the old Pathiin city of Sikandra ; and 
the wall extends, again, beyond the gateway above referred to 
for a considerable distance, still further southwards. I be¬ 
lieve the old Patli&n city to have been situated immediately 
to the west of this wall, and on the plain at the foot of the 
lull immediately to the south of the fort. But I also observ¬ 
ed the ruined sites of buildings, and also numerous Muham- 
mailan tombs, scattered here and there eastwards, as well 
m tlie direction of Baitina; and therefore it is probable that 
there may have been an outer towm, or suburb, also to the 
eastward of the wall. I believe, in faet, tluit a sort of suburb 
must have extended, along the old highway, all the way 
From Sikandra to BaiAiia, a distance of about 6 miles 
Indeed, the present inhabitants of the locality say that this 
was actually the case. 

The old gateway, before referred to, is the only one of tjiC 
old gateway of Sikandra that 1 could see stiU standing. A 
very correct representation of this old gateuay fiom a sketch 
done by my.self on the spot, and drauii irom it afterwards, 
according to actual measurements, will accompany tins lejiort. 
The gateway is built of red sandstone. The dimensions of 
this gateway are as i'olknvs;—height, fiom the ground to the 
top of the nail plates, SO feet; lu'ight to tlie top of the 
b-atllemcTits, O.i ieet. extent, Imigtliwavs, by horiKontal mea¬ 
surement, including the sid(; wings, 48feet, breadth of way, 
or span of tlie single central areli, ]4< feet 4 inches; depth 
of gateway througli, from outside to outside, about 18 feet; 
height of tlie .archway, 20 feet. The sides of the gateway 
are in a voiy runious and dila])ulal.ed condition; and three of 
the crenelated battlements of the te]) of the body of the gate¬ 
way have fallen down. The archway of the gateway is a 
sort of re-curved, pointed arch, common in Muhammadan 
architecture. The angular spaces on the face of the gate¬ 
way, on each side of the top of the arch, are adorned by a 
large, circular, flower-shaped ornament, sculptured in bold 
relief. Exactly in the centre, directly above the apex of the 
arch, there is a curious Ettle square window, the sill of which 
is oniamented at bottom by a sculptured heading, which 
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may be described as a row of rounded, leaf-shaped points. 
And on each side of this central square window there is a 
sort of little arched loop-hole, shaped like a pigeon-hole. 
A projecting line of masonry, correspondLg to the curve 
of the actual archway, runs up over the archway, form¬ 
ing the flgui'e of a second shallow pointed arch, the apex 
terminating in a sculptured three-leaved flower. To either 
side of this, there are two large, round, hoss-shaped oma^ 
ments, one on each side. There are two square projections, 
forward, to the gatew'ay, one on either side of the archway; 
and also two side wdngs. The interior of the gateway dis¬ 
plays quite a llindu style of architecture. There are deep 
arched recesses on either side of the interior of the gateway. 
In the front of each side recess then^ are two pillars and two 
half-pillars, about 7 feet in height, which are surmounted by 
double bracket capitals, one above the other. These pillars 
support a sort of upper loft, or gallery. Alwvc the former 
pillars, in the face of the upper gallery, there are again two 
pillars and t-wo half-pillars. These latter pillars arc about 
the same height as the loww ones, and are surmounted by 
single bracket capitals of an elegant pattern and consider¬ 
ably elaborate design. 

There is nothing else particularly worthy of notice on 
the site of the old city of Sikandra; it is so entirely razed 
and dismantled; and the cultivation of the soil of the old 
site, a great portion of which has been turned into fields 
under the jilough, has no doubt swept away most of its 
remains. And 1 have no doubt that Ihe inhabitants of 
the sunoimding villages have appropriated most of the 
nvailalde stoues of any ruined buildings that may have re¬ 
mained. There is nothing more now left, exeejjt the razed 
sites of duellings, some shapeless mounds of rubbish or 
clchris, and se veral Muhammadan tombs. The sites of a 
few mosques may also he distinguished here and there. 

I cannot close this account w'itliout acknowledging the 
great eivility I I’eceived from the old Killadar of the fort 
of Ilaifina. lie i.s a fine specimen of a good old Hindu 
gentleman, and certainly the nicest native gentleman of the 
old school that I ever met. He was exceedingly kind and 
attentive to mo, and came out him.self to show me anything 
that was of interest in the fort, although he was suffering 
from fever at the time. He is said to have been the foster 
father of the present Raja of Bharatphr. 

As a naturalist, it may perhaps be incumbent upon me 
to say something concerning some curious circumstances 
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in. connection with the monkeys, or rather great ages, which 
inhabit the rocky heights about the fort of Vijaymandar 
Garh and Baihna, which might very possibly be of some 
interest to such advanced theorists as Darwin and Huxley. 
These monkeys belong to the species called ''Semnopithecus 
entellus’\ the "JIanumdn" ape of India. It is said that the 
males and females of these monkeys live entirely separate 
during the greater part of the year, the males inliabiting 
the rocky heights above, while the females and young 
inhabit the trees and rocks in the gorges below; and that 
the males come down only once a year to cohabit with the 
females, and that then there is a tremendous pitched battle 
between all the males, for the favor of the females, imtil 
at length one single powerful male proves victorious, who 
consequently remains with the females, like a cock among 
a lot of hens; while the remaining body of the defeated 
males retire to the heights discomfited, but taking away 
with them the half-gi-own up young males who were bom 
in the preceding year. I do not know exactly the period 
of gestation of the females with young, between the time 
of their cohabitation with the males and the birth of the 
young monkeys; but when I w'as encamped in the gorge 
to the north-cast of the fort of Vijaymandar Garh, at the 
end of the month of December 1871, the females were then 
carrying their young about with them, and, I should say, 
that the young ones appeared at tliat time to be at least 
a month old; and 1 should therefore suppose that the 
cohabitation of the females with the selected male or males 
must take place about the commencement of the rains or 
about the end of the month of June, or the beginning of 
July; and I should therefore suppose that the period of 
the gestation of the females must be about five or six 
months. 

This may, perhaps, be some grist to the mill of DarA\in’s 
^‘Natural Selection ” 
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Mdchdri is situated in the southern part of the Alwar 
territory, about 22 miles to the south of Alwar, and about 
90 miles to the west-north-west-half-west from Agra. The 
ancient name of the place was “ Shnch&ri.” 

On approaching M&chiri from the south-east, one passes 
through a nan'ow gap or pass in a range of high, somewhat 
reddish-coloui'od hills. This gap appears to be tliat which is 
called the Taltora pass in a map which I hare. If this 
name be correct, it may possibly mean the lake hurating, 
or it may indicate a breach made through the hills by the 
bursllng of a lake, uhich may, at some former period, have 
occupied the south-eastern portion of the great valley plain 
of MAcluVi, which lies within the range of hills above men¬ 
tioned, and stretches out to the north-west of them, between 
other ranges of hills, which jiartly close this great valley in, 
on the west and north-east. Certainly the level of the great 
mountain-girdcti valley plain of Mhchdri, to the north of 
tlicsc' lulls, is higlier than the level of the country outside 
to tlie south of the bills. 

At the inner end of the pass, through the southern range 
of hills, there is a village, inhabited by BargAJara, perched 
on the shoulder of a hill, on the right or east side of the 
pass, as one defiles through it into the great valley beyond. 
A little further on, one sees a Large village, with the houses 
crowded together on a low conical lull. 

Beyond that, to the north, near the centre of the great 
mountain-bounded valley plain, a huge, lofty, long-slmped, 
double-peaked lull rises, frowning m gloomy ruggedness. 
This great central peaked hill is surmounted by the remains 
of the ruined walls of one of those loose stone or boulder 
forts, ^vhich I call cyclopean, and some of which I be¬ 
lieve to liave been constructed by the aboriginal tribes of 
India. On skirting round the southern end of this huge 
central hill, one sees in front the actual valley plain, which 
lies immediately before Mfichfiri itself, which is nestled, 
as it were, in a sheltered green nook, in the face of a long 
western range of bills, which rise into high rocky peaks to 
the south and south-west of M&chftp. 

From the little sheltered goige in which Mhchftfi u 
situated, and in which there is one of the most beautiful 
groves of tall waving palm trees that I ever saw, there is 
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a pass over the hills, leading into another valley beyond, 
which lies to the back and west of the M&ch&ri range of 
hills. On a rising ground, on the left side, or southern de¬ 
clivity of the entrance to this pass above M&ch&ri; the 
large, square, ruined palace of the old Bargdjar Bajas of 
MAch&ri is situated. On gaining the further end of this 
pass, and issuing out of it towards the west, one then passes 
down a steep gorge which turns towards the south; and 
then, on turning the projecting shoulder of the spur of a 
hill, one sees, before one, across a green and fertile vaUey, 
another range of picturesque hills running out from the 
south-west tow^ards the north-west and on a somewhat de¬ 
tached, conical-looking hill, which is one of the isolated 
outlying crests of this last-mentioned range of hills, the fort 
of Bdjgnrh is situated. A long line of fortification also 
runs along the ridge of a range of lulls to the south-west 
from RAjgarh. The east is ])oundod by tlu* precipitous sides 
of the grand and lofty, alpine, p(»ak(‘cl range, w inch runs 
to the south of MSchari. Other lofty ranges of lulls appear 
looming up, in the far west, beyond llfijgarh. The Icdty 
blue hills of Alwar rise away to the north ot JMdehAri. 

The plain which lies in front, and to tfie cast and south¬ 
east of MAchari, is rugged and stony, and somewhat sternly 
bleak and bare lookmg But op crossing the IVlAcliAri 
range hy the short cut, through the palm grove shaded 
pass or gorge, hebiiid MAcliAri, and on issuing from it to the 
west, one looks down on the valh'y which suiTOunds llAjgarh 
as a ])ei'fect caidlily paradise. Tlicrc the white walls of the 
well kept fort of llAjgarh are j>icturesque1y perched on a 
hill which rises out of a grwu and fertile tree-embowered 
valley. And there are orange, groves hearing a very fine 
quality of that fruit, delicious to the taste of the tired ar¬ 
chaeological ex])lorer who has been living on a meagre fare 
of dry chapdtig 1 The foid of RAjgarh constitutes a sort 
of summer palace of tluf Jlajas of Alwar. 

Altogether I must say tliat the hill scenery in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of MAcliAri forms the most picturesque toute en¬ 
semble of alpine landscapes that can be found anywhere in 
that part of western India. 

The name of MAchAri is commonly written oix maps, and 
in books, as Macheri or Maeherff. But the inhabitants 
of the place invariably pronounce the name as MAchAdi. 
The true name of the place, however, is MAchAdi, as I 
found the name thus spelt, twice over, in a long inscription 
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of the old Barghjar” (or Badaghjar) Eajas of M&ch&fi, 
which I diflCOTei^ in a iWnri well. 

The name of M&chftri or Mhclihdi, is generally suppose<l 
to have been derived fi-om that of the M&tsya dynasty 
of Rajas. But the old Eajas of Mhchhid were in reality 
Barghjars, who were descended from a Raja named 
MaUya Dem, who was their great ancestor. In the in- 
seriijtion above referred to, the name of this Bargh jar dynasty 
is spelt as Badaghjar; and thei-efore BatlagCijar must 
evidently be the proper and correct orthography of the 
name of this tribe j which I shall consequently hence¬ 
forth make use of. 

The Badagdjars claim to he descended originally from 
Lau, or Lao, or liLhu, or L4va, of the family of R4ma; 
and this Lau, or Lhva, or Lhhu, is said to have founded 
Labor. 

I found an inscription of the Badagdjar Eajas, of nine¬ 
teen lines, “dated Samvat 1439, Sa,k6 1304” (equal to 
A. D. 1382), in a Baori weU at M&chA.ri. * This inscription 
states that it was executed in the time of H^aja Amin Di-va 
of tlie Badagujar tribe, the son ot Mahi\rfijftdhir&ja ^ri 
G6g& D^va Eaja, and Sri Sdratan Ph^^^0j S&hi lAjyfe, 
that is, during the reign of Eirdz Shft.h, bin Salar Eajab, 
of Delhi. Sammtsareaminu. Sri Vikratnddth/a rdjyd, Sam’ 
vat 14W, SdM 1304, varahd Vaisdkhnm sudi 6, Jiavi ditto 
pmhyan krttio (or pushpan krliiiro ?) l§ri Silratdn Pher6j 
Sdhi rdjj^e, pravarttatro, Mdchddi vduthdm BadagUjar vam^ 
Bdjd Sri Asala J)doa mla, Mahdrdjddhirdja $ri G6gd 
Deva Bdjd Samanyh ” 

I may here state that one of the last Eajas, of the Bada- 
giijar tribe, who resided at MSchdri, is said to liave been 
Iswara S^ina, who was the son of Asala D«iva. The name 
of l§wara Sana’s Eani, or queen, was Chamhana Devi. 

The inscription then goes on to give an enumeration of the 
ancestors of Asala and Gdgft., in the following words: — 
Ahisthdna Shandeldmhik^dya Jagandthd, Fipala Deva, 
(or Mdtsya?) Deva, kula devaidya, Alavara dprdjai (or 
dprdrje ?) ndya, Mdchddi vaethdne nivesa ndyd, Kdspanpa * 
gotrd Kd^raad (or gotrdyd dvsdf) §akd (or §anko?) thavyo 
(or chhavyo ?, kdya shandelavdlanghe, * $ri Spddhua (or 


> See rUte XI tar this i|asoription. 

> I read this name as Xmapa.—A C. 

' I reed ^SendetaenlMesM followed h; 
ShandelawUf race to be these of the fan^r 


of the 
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0rddima i j JBdvali Sdt — Ddmmrd — J>hdnd — Mddhyd— 
Ratra mdn—Mdmvauchandrya ;—jyesUha putromrikd ndma 
Ddmvare — pdtra—Ndga Dhja, Sh4mcata;—JDhdnd pdtra, 
Sdranga;—Mddhyd pdtra, Bhairghd (or Bhaidgd or 
BhcUrmu?) Dim; — D,ataman putra, Kuala Sinha; — S,dm- 
vanchandra pdtra, Shemva Sinha, Apanjalerdha." 

Prom this inscription wc leam that the ancestors of Asala 
and G6gh were Jagan-nhth, Pipala Deva, and Mdtsya Deva, 
who were of god-like race, who had conquered Alwar, and 
made M4ch^ln their habitation. 

These Badagiijar Rajas at one time also possessed Bairftt, 
as well as M^chillji; and it is curious thiit Abu Rihan calls 
the country about Bairat Guzrdt, ” or " Karzdt‘ from which 
it would appear that it must have been so called from the 
Badagfijars, who must then have been the principal inhabit¬ 
ants of the place. 

Now, General Cunningham, in his Report on “Ajrafer,” 
in the Avchseological Report for 18()‘t-(i5, notices that Parishta 
states that in the year A. H. 63, or A D. 6B2, the R aja of 
Ajmbr was related to the Raja of Labor. On wliich he 
remarks:—“But the rehitionshij) must have been only a con¬ 
nection by inaniage, as even tradition docs not venture to 
assign any iiart of the Panjfib to tlie dominion of the 
Choiiam ” But I niAself think that this has bet'ii Avrongly 
undf'i'stood to mean that it refeired to a tiion I'Xisting con¬ 
nection , uhilc, on the eontvaiy, from the new light w hich I 
have atteni|)ted to throw on the subject, it appears to me 
c\blent that it must have refen-ed siiiiply to a tradition, to 
the eireet that the Choh/in Raj.a.s of Ajiner were connected 
by dosci'iit ivith an ancbuit Raja of Xc/mr,—namely, “Lau,” 
or “ Lava, ” or '• Lahu,” who, the, Bargfijars say,' founded 
Labor, and from whom, they say, th.at they themselves were 
de.seeiule(l ]<\>r I have alieady suggested tliat the Badagu- 
jars wiTO deseendert from Bhhrga\'a, Avho was one of the five 
Fravarasol theYatsagotra, Iromone of whom, Janiadagnya, 
the CliohAns AA ere also descended. This, then, is the meaning 
of the CliohAn king of Ajmdr hemg related to the Raja (that 
is, to the founder) of Labor,—namely..." Lau,” or “ L&va,” 
or “ LAhu.” But “ lau ” also means & flame ; • and hence we 


> ^ Gencnl Ciinningbam’« Arrbieologiral Report foi 18G4-65, pace 244. 

« Iho »jJUbl(» '‘U" and "al" aro evidently nnnent Anau looti eignifying (Ire, or 

Gapfo CoUic language. aIao. “ la 


I a jfaiN0, or ^Jloah of and " lotxg" i 
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have, in this literal interpretation of the name of **Lau,'* the 
reputed great ancestor ot the Badagdjars, apparently simply 
another version of the “ origin from fire,” of the Agni-ku^, 
or so-called fire-sprung races,—^and of that of the ChohAns, 
in particular, who profess to te descended from “ Anala” or 
" Alihul,” the “ cow-herd,” whose name “ Anala,” means 
fire. * But the name Anala looks very much like as if it were 
a compound of Anu and Lau, and thence Ana-lau. Now, 
it is curious and worthy of special remark here, that the 
people of MAchAji said that the most ancient king of that 
place, and who originally founded MAchAfi under its ancient 
name of SAnchAri, was Baja Ben Chakwa, that is, Baja 
Vena Chakravartti. This “ Vena ” was the son of Anga, who 
was the son of Trina, who was the son of TJsinara, who was a 
direct descendant from Anu. Hence we here find the two 
names “Anu” and “Lau” brought together in the his¬ 
torical traditions of MfichAri. But it might, perhaps, be con¬ 
sidered as bordering on a somewhat wild WUfordian sort of 
specxilation to venture to suggest that a combination of the 
two names “ Anu ” and “ liiu,” or “ LavA,” would make a 
compound name Anu-lau, or Anu-lAva, which might indicate 
some connection by marriage between the two families of 
Anu and Lau, or LAva; and the issue of such a union might 
have been called Ana-lau, which would produce a near re¬ 
semblance at least to the “ Anala.” or “ Anhui,” of the 
ChohAn traditions. 

I also obtained another inscription at MAcliAri in another 
Baori well, wliich is said to have been construct^ bj”^ Cham- 
pana Devi, the Bani or queen of Iswara Sfena. This in¬ 
scription was so very much broken and defaced that it was 
almost totally illegible; hut it preseived the date, whicli I 
read plainly as “ Samvat 1515” (A.D. 1458); and in this 
inscription the name of “ Sri Baja PrAla Deva” is mention¬ 
ed, and also that of “ Sri SuratAn Bahalol,” which is follow¬ 
ed by a word which may possibly be that of “ Sikandar”. 
That portion of the inscription in which the name of the Baja 
is given, reads as “ Sri Baja PrAla Deva Anjya 2 >fiira”, or 
“Aspa pAtra,” or “Sanjya pfitra”. It is therefore evident 
that this Anjya or Sanjya, must have been the son of Iswara 
Sena, and the father of PrAla Deva 


' Here, egun, there i» an exactly daiHa '•ord m the Qaelo-Celtic Ungwage, -foi 
" ainucal,” In Gaelic, mcaiia afire.' 

VOl.VI-9 
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From these two inscriptions I think that we may deduce 
the following genealogical tree:— 



• II Ills iiecouni ot “AmhPr » ti„-i 
irilM'. claims descent from Lfi,va 

of Rama.”' The Barffuiar trni, 3^’ elder ‘-Mon 

of of Amber as ^dl asT 

' aniMtimn v„i II ^—— -L_•* ' 
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and M&ohAii; and Tod says that the Jdargdjar Chief of 
Beosa at first objected to give his daughter in marriage 
to Ihilha Bai E^hhwAha, because they were both of 
the Suryavcmai, or solar race —^that is, the KachhwAhas 
pretend to be descended from “Ku^a,” the son of BAma. 
But General Cunningham, has shown in his report on 
“Narwar” (1864-65, Vol. II,, p. 319), that the name of the 
Ka chhwAhas is not derived from that of Ku§a, but from 
Kachbw&han, which is a contraction of Eachchlmpa-Aan, 
which is the same as “Kachchhapa-gh&ta,” who is stated to 
have been the great ancestor of the Kachhw&has, in an 
inscription at Gwahor datceL,A.D. 1093. Tod himself quotes 
the term “Coorma” (Kiirma) as another name of the ^ohh- 
wAhas; and he adds in a note that “Coorma and Cuchwa 
are synonymous terms, meaning tortoise”.' KachhwA-hah 
tlierefore literally means the tortoise killers. General 
Cunningham also exposes the fabulousness of the pretended 
descent of the KachhwAhas from Nala, and shows that “Nala” 
is the same as “padma,” which means the lotus; and that 
Nala-pura was the old name of Narwar, which is synonymous 
with Padrnavati, which was the name of the ancient 
capital of Narwar, or Nalapfira. 

As, therefore, the pretended descent of the KachhwAhas 
from Kusa is exceedingly improbable, or, at least, very 
doubtful, I think it may also be considered equally doubtful 
whether the Bargfijars, or Badagi'ijai's, were descended 
from LAva, the reputed son of RAma; but, as I said before, 
I believe them to be really descended from BhArgava of 
the ratsa gotra. 

The ancient capital of the Badagujar tribe was at Deoti, 
between Rajauri and BhAngarh, about 15 miles to the south¬ 
west of MAchAri. Rajauri, or RajAwar, was also an ancient 
place of the BadagAjars, I was not aware of the exact 
position of Deoti when I was at MAchAri, or else I should 
most certainly have visited it. In fact, I was not aware of 
its true position until I was leaving Deosa for CliAtsu. 
But I would strongly recommend that Deoti, the site of 
the ancient capital of the BadagAjars, should be visited 
and thoroughly examined. Tod seems to have considered 
Deoti to have been the name of a BargAjar State, of which 
Rajaur (or “Rajore,” as he spells it) was the capital but 
all the natives whom I questioned on the subject at Deosa, 

* Tod’s “EsjoatUnn”. Vol II, p. 361 Tlie sliovo is, of louruc, s foot w»ll kiioirD 
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which was an ancient position of the Badaghjaa*, assu^ 
me that Deoti was the name of the actu^ ancient captal 
of the Ba4aghjar Eajas, and that it was situated at a ^ort 
distance from Eaiaur. and about 20 nules to the north of 
Deosa. 


M&ch&ri appears to have been a sort of secondaiy capital 
of the B^a^jars, and it was, along with Eajaur, taken 
from the Badaghjars by Siwai Jay Sinh Knchhw&ha, who 
founded Jaypdr, probably somewhere about A.D. 1700. 

With regard to the name of Mhchkri, I have already 
stated my belief that its name was derived from M&tsya Deva, 
who was one of the Badaghjar Rajas, and who must have 
lived between A D. 12^ and 1300. But there is a curious 
and somewhat absurd, and of course fabulous, story cur¬ 
rent at M&chkri to account for the name of the place. 
It is said that in l,he reign of I^wara S4na, his minister 
complained to him of the ill conduct of his mother; and 
that in commemoration of this peculiar event, Iswara S(?na 
changed the name of the place from its old name of “Shncli&n” 
to its present name of “M^hhri”; as the people pretend to say 
that the name of Mhchkn may be derived from “Ma,” mother, 
and "chhri,” which means back-hiting, or finding fault, or 
making a cnmplnmi. The termination “chfin,” however, is 
characteristic of the names of places in the M^eMri counti-y; 
for, ui the first place, we find that “S&nchhn” was the 
ancient name of the place; and then, secondly, wo have, its 
Mhchftri; and, thirdly, there is a place called 
TirA i “T&l-cheri,” a short distance to the south of 

MdclAn in which a numlier of people called “Jags” reside, 
who are bards, or reciters, by profession, and who have preserv¬ 
ed most of the ancient traditions of the country. 

AU the inhabitants of the place from whom I made 
mqi^es agreed in asserting that the ancient name of 
Shnchhn ; and they said that the ancient 
ot* founded by a» Raja Ben Ohakwa,” 

and that the ancient kings of 
bhneh&ri were “Panyars.” or of the Panyar tribe. By this 
I would suppose that the Paundravas 
were meant, wlm were the descendants of Pundra, who was 
tto ancestor of 

. chhal tnbe. But both the Paundravas and the Bach 

wno were the descendants of Trina, who was the father of 
Pu«dr. .„d Ih, 8™.dl.th„ rf Ydia. Tjrcota rf 
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Ya^dheyas are still tound, bearing the legend “ Jaya Yaud- 
heya Gauasya” (irivmph to the Yaudheya hoetj. Now, 
Vena was the father of -Vir&ta, who founded the ancient city 
of BairAt, which is sitiiated about 36 miles to the north¬ 
west of MAchhri. It appears to me evident, therefore, that 
the whole coimtry alraut BAirat, MAch&ri, Eajaur, and 
Deoti, must, in ancient times, have been inhabit^ by the 
Yaudheyaa, Patmdravaa, and B&ehhala, who were, through 
Trina and' Usinara, descended from Anh, the son of YayAti, 
and that they were succeeded, or dispossessed, by the Baia 
tribe, and the Baia, in their turn, dispossessed by the 
Badaghjars, who were probably the descendants of BhArgava 
of the Vatsa gotra. 

With regard to Raja Vena, i may, perhaps, be permitted 
here to mention that, for certain reasons which have recently 
developed themselves, there is some cause to suspect that 
the “ Baja Vena,” whose name is preserved in so many of 
the traditions of North-Western India, was an Indo-Scythkm ; 
and in that case, either he could not have been descended 
from And, or else the race of And himself must also 
have been Indo-Scythic I The latter would certainly appear 
at first sight to be a somewhat startling conclusion to arrive at; 
but I have long suspected that several of the tribes and 
families which have been hitherto attributed to the Chan- 
dravanai, or Lunar race, must, in reality, have belonged to 
some totally different race. This opinion of mine appears 
lately to have received some confirmation by another cir¬ 
cumstance- namely, a rumour to the effect that Dr. Bhau 
Dhaji, of Bombay, considers Sdlivdhana (the reputed ancestor 
of the Baia tribe) to have been an Indo-Scythianl ' 

The ancient inhabitants of the neighbouring re^onof 
Alwar are said to have been “ Nekuba," or “ Nikuhe," 
whom, I would suggest, may have been descended from 
Nikumbha, who was of the Solar race. 

There is an ancient temple in MAchdri in a consid¬ 
erably dilapidated condition, which is said to have been 
built by one of the earlier Bajas of the Badagu jar dynasty; 
but I could not ascertain by which of them; and I could 
not find any inscription about the temple which might 
have afforded us, either the name of its builder, or the date 
of its foundation. The dimensions of the body, or sanctum 
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of the temple outside are only about 13 f^t 7 incli^ by 
11 feet 9 inches. > It is nearly a square building, but mtb the 
two posterior comers each cut up into four receding and five 
proiecting rectangular angles; and there is a projection 
onrach side of the doorway. The walls of the sanctum ot 
the temple are nearly 5 feet thick in the centre. There is, 
however, a somi'wliat spacious open colonnade, consisting 
of sixteen handsome and massive pillars, which forms a 
sort of portico in front of the main body of the temple. 
This colonnade, or pillared portico, is 19 feet 8 inches in 
width from side to side, and it is therefore 7 feet 10 inches 
wider than the, body of the temple, and projects 3 feet 11 
inches beyond it on each side. My idea is that this really 
fine colonnade must originally have formed the front of a 
much older and larger temple Hie sixteen pillars are 
ranged in four rows, four in eaeh row .' The liases of 
the piUars are tw'clve-comered square,—that is, their trans¬ 
verse or horizontal section is a square, of wdiich each of the 
corners is cut into two angles. The shafts of some of the 
pillars are of the same shape, while others are round or 
cylindrical. The diameter of the bases of the pillars is 
about 1 foot 6 inches to 1 foot 0 inches, and that of the 
shafts about 1 foot 2 inches to 1 foot 3 in<*hes; w^hile the total 
height of the pLUars is only about 6 feet 9 inches; so that 
these columns have the appearance of being somewhat thick 
and massive, in com}>ari8on to their height. The shafts of 
the pillars are, most of them, richly sculptured,—principally 
with bands of floral devices of considerable elegance and 
variety. On one there is (among many other devices) 
apparently a representation of a basket of flow ers ; and on a 
sculptured band above that there arc large, broad, heart- 
shaped, pendant leaves, displayed like those of the water 
lily. Above that there is a jiyi-amidal-shaped device, with 
floral and leaf ornaments. On another pillar there is the 
representation of a floral vase; and in a band of sculpture 
immediately below tliat, and on another hand above, near the 
toj) of the pillar, the ornamentation consists of the circular 
flower of the lotus. The capitals of the pillars arc light, and 
of the same design as to form as the shafts. They are not 
much wider than the shafts, and are ornamented with a 
simple hand of sculpture. 
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I hs-ve now to describe the old, and now ruined and 
deserted, palace of the former or ancient Rajas of M4ch&ri. 
This is a large, somewhat plain, square mass of building, 
which is situated above the town of M&ohAri, in a conspicuous 
position, on a lower shoulder of the hill range which rises at 
the back of the town, and on the left or southern side of the 
pass or gorge which crosses the hill range in a westerly di¬ 
rection from Mftcliaii. On passing through the town of 
Mllch4ri towai'ds the hill side against which it rests, one 
enters the mouth of the gorge or pass, on the right-hand 
side of which there is a large white-looking but h^dsome 
and imposing modem temple, standing in a great enclosure, 
raised up on a high terrace. As far as I can remember, I 
think it was called the temple of Mama, This large modem 
temple was built by the Rajas of Alwar. On passing this, 
one enters a beautiful and extensive shady grove of tall palm 
trees, which appeared to me at the time to be one of the 
most delightful spots I had ever been in. After issuing from 
the palm grove, one sees, frowning above, on a height to 
the left, the grim-looking walls and two ^eat round bastion 
towera of the old palace of the former Rajas of M4ch4ri, now 
no more. One has to ascend a steep declivity of a projecting 
lower shoulder of the hill range in order to get at the build¬ 
ing. On arriviirg there, one finds that it consists outwardly 
simply of four walls, with a gatewny in the centre of one of 
the sides, and two great round bastion towers at the opposite 
end, to the rear,—one at each comer of what may be called 
the back wall of the palace enclosure. This great mass of 
building is nearly square, its dimensions exteriorly being 
about 114 feet by 104 feet. On passing into the gateway, 
one finds one self in a sort of v^tibulc, or antechamber, 
from which a narrow doorway, a little to the left, leads into a 
smaller chamber; and, lastly, through a second naiTow door¬ 
way beyond, one passes into a great interior court, or chauk, 
the dimensions of which I found to be 73 feet 10 inches 
(or 74 feet) by 71 feet 7 inches (or 72 feet); or about the 
same size as the gi'cat central court in the so-c^ed “ red-stone 
palace of JahfLngir ” in the fort of Agra. All round the court, 
on the whole four sides, there are doonvays entering into 
chambers or leading to stairs. There are twentv-flve doorways 
altogether. Of these, fifteen lead into chambers, and four 
lead to stairs which ascend to the upper part of the building. 
There are eighteen chambers, or npariments, altogether. 
The lai'gest of the chamliers are about 21 feet in length by 
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about 10 feet in width; others are smdlOT. There is 
nothing very fine about the architecture of the hiding- 
nothing at all in any way to be compared to the old palatial 
huUdir^ in the forts of Agra and Gwalior. But whatever 
arohitectural details worthy of note it may possess are 
characteristically Hindu; and although the building, as a 
whole, is rather plain, with very little of what can correctly 
be called ornamentation of any kind, or is, at least, much less 
handsome in its details than one might have expected, it 
nevertheless affords a very good specimen of an old Hindu 
palace, although the upper parts of the building are now in a 
very ruinous condition. 

The two great bastion towers, one at eacti corner of the 
rear wall of the building, are of very large dimensions as. 
to diameter; one hem« 9,2 feet in diameter, and the other 
about 19 feet. 

I had some excavations made in the central court of the 
old palace, in the hope of finding some relics of antiquity; 
but I found nothing, except a large black scorpion! 

I spent one day in ascending one of the highest summits 
of the lofty range of hills wliich run north and south from 
M&chS,ri. I ascended the ninge a short distance (about 2 
miles) to the south of Mftchari. Here I found it to consist 


of a double range—a lower and a higher one—with a regular 
wild highland vaUey between the t\ro, from the bottom of 
which nothing hut the blue sky overhead and the overhang¬ 
ing cliffs and crags to the right and left above one could bo 
seen; and towering up, almost perpendicularly, immediately 
before one, the sharp-peaked and serrated crest of the 
higher or second range presented a very fine sight. The 
whole scene was absolutely Alpme in character, and it only 
wanted the addition of tlie heather to make one fancy one 


had l)een somehow suddenly transported to the Highuhnds 
of bonnie Scotland, far away. 

On atteining tlM> summit of the first or outer lower 
range, I discovered a \ ery curious aboriginal tomb, formed 
of slabs of stone and boulders. It was of large size, and of 
an oblong shape; the low walls of the tomb were composed 
of boulders and other large stones, and it had originally been 
entirely covered in by large slabs of stone laid on across 
the top.* Of these, one or two had fallen in or been 
knMked off; but four of the top cross slabs were still in 
tfacir ongmal position. The dimensions of this aboriginal 

> 6m PUU Xl tw % pUd of tliM tomb. 
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tomb were as follow: length, exteriorly, from 13 to 16 feet; 
breadth, exteriorly, 6 feet; height of side walls, from the 
^und to the top of the covering slabs, 2 feet 3 inches to 2 
feet 6 inches. I dng into the interior of the structure, 
but found nothing except some bone ash, a stone ball, and a 
few rude flakes of stone. I made a rough sketch of the tomb. 

After examining this aboriginal tomb, I crossed the 
interveniug gorge and commenc^ the ascent of the lofty 
precipitous peak of the second higher range, which I found 
to be a very laborious \mdertaking. The rock here is 
basaltic, and on the way up I knocked some interesting 
mineralogioal specimens out of the rock with a geological 
hammer which I carried with me: and, in particular, I may 
here notice a kind of spar which was as hard as adamant, and 
which broke a large piece off my hammer.* On atteining the 
summit of the hill, 1 foimd it was very narrow, and in some 
places the sides of it were simply perpendicular cliffs. I 
discovered, however, that the narrow space on the summit 
had, at some time or another, been turned into a rude sort 
of fortress by budding up loose stone walls here and there 
between j)roje(ding ridges of rocks; and one long sharp 
ridge of rock rises from and runs along the veiy centre of 
the narrow space. But at the southern end I found the 
remains of some masonry work, which had apparently been 
added at some later perical. In a cleft, in a lower ledge 
of the summit here, I found that a deep cistern for retain¬ 
ing water had been excavated m the very heart of the rock. 

At the northern end of this lofty summit there is a 
rude shrine, or a sort of rough attempt at a small temple, 
with a rag for a flag stuck on a pole; and a small hovel 
near it, which is frequented by two wild-looking and nearly 
naked jogia during the day-time, but they quit their lofty 
evrie at night. 

I descended the precipice on the west side towards 
Bajgarh, and returned by the pass to MfilcMri 


> T>I1» «par was most (■ertainly not quarU, nor common iwa < lystai, which fact 
somewliat pnzzled me. It was clear and tranaparent, but not white, bat rather of deep¬ 
water colour 
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MANGANA KA BlEA. 

On my route from to Bairfbt, I came by way of 

the Man"£lua ka Bfira B.iss and Kosalgarb. The Mang&na 
ka Bara I'ass is one of the wildest and sternest mountain 
passes that I have seen in IndLa. It is hemmed in by lofty 
and preei])itous hills, and is filled with a dense jungle; and it 
is inhabibxl by wild animals of every kind—tigers, leopards, 
hyaiiias, and sambar Near Kosalgarh, either a large leopard 
or a tiger, spmng into the midst of my camels, while I was 
on the march at night, and took away ray dog; and the 
animal piissed close by me with the dog in its mouth. I fol¬ 
lowed the animal, and fired a rifle ball into it, on which it 
dropped the dog. Tlte dog w'as, however, so lacerated about 
the neck that it had aftcnvard.s to he shot. 

But the reason of my mentioning the Mangfina ka B6,i*a 
Pass in particular, is, that there are some old rums at the 
foot of the hills, at the mouth of the pass, as one enters it 
I'rom the south-east. These ruins appeari^d to be partly of 
old Muhammadan origin and partly Hindu. 

Between Kosalgarh and Ghazi ka Thana I had to ascend 
a tremendously steep and nan-ow pass, which would he bad 
I'nough even for mules, hut it was with the grt'atest difli- 
imlty that my loaded camels could l)<> dragged U]) it at all. 
At Ghazi ka Thana tlu?rc is an old Muhammadan fort, situ- 
ated on high ground above the village. 
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11.~BAIEAT, OB VAIBlTA. 

On my route from MfichAri to ITncha PalAr, I had almost 
of necessity to pass through the ralley of Bairit. But as 
General Cunningham had already visits Bairat, and described 
it in his Archaeological Beport for 1804-66, I did no more 
than rest there for a day or two, while waiting for my liorse, 
which had been left ^hind on the road, sick and fagged 
out. Yet, as even during the short stay I made at Baii4t 
I obtained a little additional information, and also discovered 
two important inscriptions in ancient characters of the time 
of Asoka on a rcck there, which liad never been discovered 
before, perhaps the following notes and remarks may prove 
somewhat acceptable. 

General Cunningham calls VaiiAt, or Bair&t, “ the capital 
of Matsya" Now, the name of Matsya could only have 
been derived from that of Matsya who, as I have 

already stated in my report on Mfbch6.ri, was the immedi- 
ate great ancestor of the BadagOjar or BargOjar Bajas of 
M&cMri; and tliis branch of the Barghjar tribe would there¬ 
fore be called Malsyas, and their country, the Matsya 
country. In my report on M4ch4ri I have already quoted 
from General Cunningham’s former report on BaiiAt the 
fact that Abu Bih4n calls the Matsya country, or the country 
around BaMt, KarztU, or Guzrfi.t and this latter name of 
Guzr4t must therefore liave been derived from the latter 
part of the name of the Badagujar or Bargujar trilie, who 
must at that time have been paramount both over Bair&t and 
M&chOiri, as well as Beoti, their ancient capital. 

In the time of <hc Chinese traveller, llwen Thsang, in 
A. D. 634, the King of Po-li-ye-to-lo, or Bairhta, is stated 
by him to liavo been of the Fei-sJte or Pais trilie. * The 
King of Bair&t at that time must, therefore, have been a 
relative of the family of Jlarsha Varddhana, the great Bais 
Baja of Kanauj, who reigned between A. D. 607 and 650. 

BaMt is said to have been founded by Ilaja Virdta, wJio 
was the son of Ilaja Vena, who is reputed to have been the 
founder of Mdchari, as wiU be found mentioned in my report 
on that place. Baja Vhia is said to have been the son of 
Anga, who was the son of Trina, who was the son of JJsmara, 
who was a descendant of Ann, the son of Yaydti. The 
Pdchhal trilie, who are numerous in Oudh and Bohilkhand, 


>S<*c General Cuiiulnehani's Archa-olugical Hepert fur 18C4-0B, Vol, II, p UC, 
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assert that Vfena was their great ancestor. I have, however, 
stated in my report on MftchAri, that it is now suspected 
that Raja Vina may, after all, possibly have been an Indo- 
Scythian 1 ’ 

The son of Vina, Haja Virdta, had a son called Vtra, 
who is called TJtra Kumar in the traditions of Bair&t, 
Daring the thirteen years’ exile of the five Pdndus, at the 
time that they were hiding from their rivals, the Kurns, 
they are said to have spent part of their time at Bairkt. 
General Cunningham, in his report on Bairfit, says that 
the five P&ndus spent twelve years of their exile at Bair&t; 
hut all the natives at Bair&t from whom I made enquiries 
about the matter expressly and decidedly asserted that the 
PAndus only spent the last or thirteenth year of their exile 
at BairAt, At that time, Baja VirAta is said to have been an 
Oldman, and thathia son,Utra KumAr, had to act for him in 
a case of war on one occasion ; hut it would appear frofti 
the story repeated to me at BairAt, tliat Utra KumAr was 
timid and somewhat unwilling io take his place in the 
warlike ranks until urged to do so by the upbraiding taunts 
of his mother. I got the whole storv from the people at 
BairAt, and wrote it down. In the following T have given 
the story almost in the very words in wKich it was told 


oertwn very Wzardous r.BlT.cU,m6 aud coad.hoas, a« tins krt year Lid 

thirU>cnth year in s,ime secret vlare wk /<), k i their last and 

It 18 said that the unhappy Pftndus. m their ^ 

lethonght themselves of consultinir the Pni-Anu ^ Pjedicament, 

the most secret and hidden JS m the 


*t Urn oonjeoture 


“‘szrssx: •“ 

• «■ w IB© coarM of eoDVwwitiott. 
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tbe secret places mentioned in the PorftnaSj the PftndoB cast lots amone 
themselves, in order to decide which of the several places mention^ 
ahotdd be '^ir hiding place during the thirteenth and last year of their 
exile. It BO happcnd that the lot fell upon the name of Vairhta, or 
Bair&t, which accordingly they nnanimously decided should be their last 
hiding place 

“ThePAndus accordingly set off on their journey to BairAt; but 
when they had arrived at the range of hills which encircle the valley of 
BairAt, and shut it in and so completely hid it that no stranger would 
suppose that any city existed m that neighbourhood, the Fandus came 
to the conclusion that it would be necessary to disguise themselvee, in 
order to prevent their beuig recognised, or any suspicion from falling 
upon them on account of their royal and noble appearance ; and they 
tWefore consulted among themselves as to how each of them shonld be 
disguised, and what character they should assume. The place where the 
five PAndu brothers consulted about their disguises, and as to their 
future proceedings, is said to have been in a valley on the west side of 
the hills which rise immediately at the back of the city of BairAt, 
and where tbe sources of the BAnganga River now issue from a spring 
in the mountam side. The five PAndu brothers here took the apparel 
they then wore, and then bows and arrows, and other weapons, and hung 
them on a m/ tree ; but m order to prevent any other persons from either 
taking away or obtaining access to their sacred weapons, they bound a 
dead body to the trank of the tree, and by means of their magical powers 
they had so brought it about that to any one who touched the dead body, 
in attempting to ascend the tree, the bows and arrows should immediately 
appeal to have been tuiniil into venomous serpents ; and the Pandus also 
swore that if, by the good will of the Divinity, the time should come when 
they might again, m their proper characters, take tliese their weapons 
from the tree, that they would then purify and consecrate them by 
washing them in the sacred water of the Ganges. The five PAndu 
bi others, Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjun, Naknla, and Saha Deva, along 
with Diaupadi, the wife of Arjun, then crossed the hills, and took 
their abode in the recesses of a rugged rocky hiU, now called the ‘ Pandus 
Hill,' which rises within the edge of the valley of BairAt, a little to 
t’le noith-east of the city 

“ After a month had elapseu in their new place ot concealmeni., 
Yudhisthira ventured to go forth and present himself before Raja VirAta 
in the disguise of a piofessional mastei of games ; and os a certificate 
of his abilities in that capacity, bo informed Raja VirAta that he had 
served the PAndu Pimce Yudhisthira as master of the game of c/ia«par, 
and he thus succeeded in getting into the service of RAja Vii-Ata in the 
same capacity. Then, next., Bhima presented himself at the court of 
Baja VirAta, and asked for employment, stating that he had been cook 
to Prince Yudhisthira; and he was accordingly appointed in the cooking 
line. He was very soon followed by Arjun, who had disguised himself 
as a woman, and took his wife Draapadi with him, pretending that she 
was his sister j and Arjun then stated that he (or rather she) had been 
the mistress of the women's apartments m the palace of Prince 
Yudhisthira. Arjun and his wife were CMisequently t^en at their word 
and obtained employment, in the female establishment of Raja VirAta 
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Next, NtJittla presented himself, and became groom, or keeper of the 
horses, of Baja Vir 4 ta. Lastly, Saha Deva made his appeal ance, 
was placed m charge of the cows, as chief cowherd to the King 
of Bairftt. 

“ The five P&ndu brothers then continued for some time to pnrsne 
their assnmed avocations peaceably, until at length Baja VirAta became 
engaged in a war with some petty neighbouring State, and four of tho 
Pandu brothers—namely, Yudhisthira, Jlhima, Nakula, and Saha Diiva— 
were called ufion to accompany him in the warlike campaign. The son 
of Ra]a Virita, Utia Kumar, was then left in charge of the family 
at BauAt." 


“ In the meanwhile, however, the Kuifts had not been idle, and they 
had actually made searli for the PAndiis lu every secret place in tho 
country with the exception only of Bairat But at length the Kurils 
mode an expediticn to Bairit also; and they clamed off the Baja’s cattle, 
saying ‘ If the Pandua arc concealed here, most assuredly they will make 
themselves known by their Iwld opjxisition to the act which we have 
commuted ’ It is said by the people that the, marks of the ftxjt of the 
Kurils and the cattle may still he troeod from Bairfit along the sides of 
tho hills through a pass which goes by a place called Dcoli * When the 
queen of Baja Virata heard that the cattle had been stolen by the Kurds, 
she asked her son Utro KnmAi why he had not revenged the uisiilt by 
immixliatoly pursuing the Kui ds who had stolen then cattle j and when 
her son hesitated, she taunted him and charged him with cowardice 
IJtra Kumkr then in reply stated that he had no person to dnve his 
rath, or war-clianot. Draupadi then spoke up, and said that her pre¬ 
tended sister (namely, her husband, Aijun) had been accustomed to drive 
a chariot, and iiski-d if her pretended sister (Arjun) would do The 
queen was at fiist rather suipnsed at the idea of a female driving a war- 
chaiiot, hut at length gave her consent, but she tokl the pretended 
female charioteer (Arpin) that, in case of defeat, she hop<-d never to see 
him again alive Every arruiigcmont was then made, and the troops 
were really for battle, buttheie was one difficulty still in tbe way, aijd 
that was, that Arjun, in his pictended character of an amazoman 
charioteer, could not fight until he had got his bows and arrows which 
had been hanging ever since on the ti-ee in the valley to the west 
of Baiiat Arjun then took the young prince, Utra Kiimkr, with him 
and set off for the smi tree, and when they had arrived there, he asked 
the joung pniice to prove his prowess by -ascending the mi tree and 
bringing down the bows and arrows from the top of it Utra Kurafir 
plaiidy saw the bows and arrow^s liaiigmg on the tree, and commenced to 
ilimb Its trunk , but, in making the attempt, he touched the dead bodv 
which was bound to Ibc tree, and ho had no sooner done so than he was 
filled with terror by s^ing dreadful serpents writhing on the bnmehes of 
the tree, where hctoic he thought he had seen bows and arrows Ariun 
then made btra Kumfir i»me down again, and told him to take away 
the coipso from the root of the tree, and then Arjun ascended the ti^ 


* Quon Deott. 
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hitneelfj and took his bows and arrows and other weapons, and brought 
them down with him. But he had yet, according to his oath, to wa»l 
his weapons in the sacred water of Ganges before he could use them. 
Arjun consequently found himself in a great difficulty, when he remem¬ 
bered how very far off the Biver Ganges was from Bair&t; and under the 
pressing circumstanoeB of the approaching contest with the Kurffs, he 
knew that it would be impossible for him to go all the way to the Hirer 
Ganges and hack again. He then bethought himself of his magical 
power, and believing that the River Ganges ^o extended down to the 
lower regions, he took his bow and arrow, and shot an arrow into the 
ground at the foot of the tree, and immediately there issued thers- 
fruni a spring of the sacred Gang^ water, and he then washed lus bows 
and arrows m the water, and thus purified them. This spring of water 
became in time a river, and from that tune forth it has been called the 
Vdna Oanga,” or Bdnganga' or ‘ the river of the arrow.-" 

"Arjun then returned to Bairftt, and, along with Utra Kum4r, he led 
the army against the Kurus. Arjun made good use of his recover^ bows 
and arrows in the battle. The first arrow which he shot at the enemy 
fell at the feet of Duna Aeharya, the Gfi.ru of .^rjnn, who recognised 
the arrow, and immediately informed the Kurfis that some of the Pftndus 
must be near at hand. The Kusfis then searched tbeu books, or docu- 
nienls, in older to find out whether any days weie still remaining of the 
thirteenth, and last year of the exile of the Pandus; but unfortunately, 
to their constenialiou, they found that the end of the thirteenth year had 
elapsed, and that therefore the Pfindus were free, and that they could 
have no further claim on the secrecy of the P&ndus. When the Kurfis 
had discovered this fact, they are said to have fled away ashamed and in 
a very cowardly manner, and leaving the stolen cattle behind them, 
which latter Arjun accordingly brought back to Bairfit m triumph, along 
with many trophies of the defeated Kurfis.” 

In the story which I have related above, it will be observed 
that, when the five Pfindu brothers first came to Bair&t, 
they took refuge in the recesses of a rocky hill which is still 
known as the Pdndus' Sill. It was on a large isolated 
rock immediately in front and at the foot of this hiU that I 
discovered the two inscriptions in ancient characters of the 
period of Asoka. But in order to explain the exact position 
of the famous hill, it will he necessary for me to give a slight 
description of the valley of Bair&t. 

The surface of the bottom of the valley itself is nearly as 
smooth as a bowling green or a parade ground, except where 
it has been turned up by the plough, or where portions of it 
are divided off by low mud walls and dykes, and also by the 
twistings and turnings of the bed of a small stream, which, 
M usu^ with all strums in India, has cut the ground up 
into deep nuUas along its course. 

The valley of Bair&t forms the most perfect natural 
amphitheati’e that I ever saw; and one can almost conjure 
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^ in one’s imagination some antique-looking martial host of 
]mndu ■warriors of ancient times, with chariots, archers 
and spearmen, marshalled in gUttering array, and the war- 
chariots of royal princes and heroic chiefs, coursing hither 
and thither, on the smoothly level and spacious surface of 
this uniquely beautiful mountain-girded, amphitheatre-like 
valley plain. The valley is nearly circular, or rather perhaps 
oval-shaped, the diameter of it from east to west being 
perhaps greater than that from north to south ; and it is 
encirded on all sides by hills which entirely close it in, 
except at two points,—namely, one on the north and one on 
the south side of the elevat^, basin-like vaUey plain of 
Bair&t. The pass of Bandrol enters the valley of Bair&t 
from the south and south-east. It runs nearly straight, 
between two continuous parallel ranges of hills, and is very 
much like some long narrow glen in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land There is a long and gradual but considerable ascent 
the wuole way up this glen; and the rough road, cr path, 
runs along thfj side of the rocky bed of a torrent, which was 
then dry, until one reaches the elevated vall(;y oi Bairfit, into 
wliich there is a very sbght and short, but somewhat sudden, 
descent over a low rocky ridge. Almost exactly on the 
further or opposite and northern side of the vaDey there 
is another pass, which enters the valley from the north and 
north-west, and the entrance to which is close to the eastern 
base of the PUndus’ Hill This latter pass leads out of the 
valley, at fiist nort1\wards, and then turns north-westwards 
in the din'otion of Baberoand Bewari. There is also a third 
narrow pass, or chasra-like outlet, called the Bijak Ghftt, 
which is partly paved like a causeway, and which goes out 
of the valley past the foot of the Bijak Tahar, immediately 
to the back and ^vest of the town Of Bairit. 

’ITie hilks which encircle the valley of Bair&t consist 
of ilirce concentric ranges, the outermost range being 
the highest and the innermost the lowest. The innermost 
range is mostly composed of jagged piles of bare or de- 
nuili'd black basjillic and porphintic rock. The second or 
central range is more rounded and bare-looking, and of 
a somewhat reddish or coppry colour. The third and 
outermost and high estrange rises into somewhat lofty, hoary, 
grey crests and peaks, and is less hare, as the heights of 
this last range are here and there, hut especially towards 
the western end of the valley, clothed with scrubby forest 
or jungle. 
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®ic yalley of Baix&t is probably between 4 aud 6 
miles in len^h from east to west, by between 3 and i 
miles in br^th from north to south, at its broadest part, 
but much less at each end.^ The town of Beirut is situated 
at the eastern end of the Talley, on a sort of raised terrace 
or platform, or slightly raised plateau, which is partly natural 
and partly artificial. Here there are also groTPS of trees 
surrounding the houses A low*, rounded, conical hill, called 
the Bijak Pahar, rises immediately at the back of the town. 

The>P^tndus’ Hill, with which I have here to do in par¬ 
ticular, is a hare, black-looking, pyramidal-shaped, jagged- 
edged, peaked hill, which is compost entirely of enormous 
blocks of porphyriticand basaltic rock and hornblende gneiss, 
as if it had b^n built up by giants of supernatural power,* 
This extraordinary hill, or rather pyramid of black rocks, 
forms one of the inner volcanic-looking range which imme¬ 
diately surrounds the valley on three sides like a jagged 
black'belt, or Uke the jagged ending of a large wide crater 
basin; and this is backed by another somewhat highefr 
lumpy red-looking range of hills behind it; and the latter 
are again backed up by the crests of a higher and outermost 
range, of a mixed hoary grey and greenish hue, which rise 
beyond them. The famous P&ndus’ Hill is situated on the 
nortluTn side of the valley, about a mile to the north-east 
from the town of Bair&t, and close to the pass which leads 
out of the valley northwards. I have above stated that this 
pyramidal hill is composed of huge blocks of mixed horn¬ 
blende gneiss and l^altic and porphyritic I'ock, but the 
rocks are varied in their composition by different combina¬ 
tions of gneiss, hornblende, schist, quartz, and basalt. The 
sharply peaked summit of the hill is bifid, it being com¬ 
posed of two or three enormous blocks of black rock, stand¬ 
ing on their ends, like huge ragged teeth, as it were, and in 
a slightly slanting position. Some of the huge blocks of 
which the hill is composed have apparently, at some very 
remote period, rolled down on to the slope at the foot of the 
hill. One of these blocks stands immediately in front of the 
hill, as one approaches it from the south. Tliis great isolkted 


> Gonml Cnnninglmin ihe diimeter of tbe villey *t aboot ndki, 

but tbis i* vn’lwbly merely iU mean dUmeter from nortli to Kwtli. « ita (freutert diumetcr 
>• certain!} amoewliat more, and lU length from eart to we«t b abo a little greater Uu 
ita breadth from uortli to aoutb 

• Tbia ia the bill abortl} referred to by Geneml CunalB^taBt in bia noticeof Bnbrll, 
Vol. II. p. 244 of the ArchtMlogieal Report for 1864-66. 
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block of rock is as big as a house, and looks something 
like a great roughly-hewn cube ; and there are some dwp 
water-worn hollows, or indentations, on the perpendioiilar 
southern face of it, which, at a distance, looked almost like 
circular window’s. It was on the lower part of the southern 
face of this huge block of rock that I found the two ancient 
inscriptions in characters of the period of Asoka. This great 
block of rock is 17 feet in height by 24 feet in length from 
east to west,' and 15 feet in thickness from north to south. 
The largest inscription is engraved on the southern face of 
the rock, about 2 feet from its western end, and the lowest 
line of tlie inscription is at t he height of about only 1 fool 
from the ground. The inscription itself is in eight lines ; 
but as there arc the defaced remains of several letters iranic- 
diately above tiio first or top liuc, it is probable that tlie 
inscription may originally have consisted of nine lines. This 
inscription covei-s a space of about 3 feet in long! h hy 2 feet 
8 inches in heigljt About 1 foot 8 inches to the right or 
east side of this inscrijitioii, there is a smaller and ajiparently 
older inscription of six lines, which covers a space of 2, fed 
6 inches in length by 1 foot 9 inches in height. The lowest 
line ot this inscription is at the height of 2 leet7 inches from 
the ground. The sml'aci' of the rock was so rough, find 
many of the letters were so defaced by the ctTeets of weatli(>r, 
that I found it almost impossible to lake impressions of the 
inscriptions; but alter taking numerous iinjircssioiis of the 
larger inserijition, in parts, or separate pieces, I joined the 
best specimens of the dilfcront part impressions of the in¬ 
scription together, with the greatest possible nicety and ac¬ 
curacy, so as to make a conneetod whole, and then forwarded 
it to General Cunningham. The inscription offered great 
difficulties in reading on the rock, according to the different 
lights and shadows in which the letters were viewed ; and 
the impressions of the inscription, when taken, were equally 
difficult to read, or to make sense of, on account of the 
numerous marks and flaws and indentations on the rock, 
which, of course, appeared as strokes and lines and blots in 
the impressions of the inscription, as well as the letters ; so 
that it was in some cases difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other. 


• ® U>ntafavo leading, I now substitate the transcript 

given by Di Bubler, along with Ins trauBlutious of the two much more 
lierfect tevt.s of 11,e same record at Saliasamm and Itupuath. The two 
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inscriptions menrioned by Mr. Carlleyle are really portions of one longf 
inseriptioD, of which the middle part has been lost by the abrasion of 
the rock.—A. C.] 


TiiANScaiPT or thb Baisat Epict, by Db. G. BUhleb. 

1 — De^nam ptye dhd »&f.t [^kanf\ * * ta * * * * 

2 — tkumnam, ffa kaia updtake n-lo] eia 6a4kam * * * 

3 — am mamaya iamghe papagile \bcL\ 4kam cha * * * * 

4 — Jamlmdipan amisa-tuim dem-hi * * vt * * [pala] kamati 

{pha-\ It 

5 — [mJo /u e»e mahai ane vaciaiaye * * \^pala] TUrmmtme%a ya 

* ■* pa 

6 — vipnlepi tiamge \»d\kye alaihelalv^e ■» * * [khuda\ ka chti 

ndtila cna mlakamafu h 

7 — mute pi janamtu ft ciilatkiti [Ae] ■*•*»* [»«] pulam pt 

vadfilsali. 

8 — fl>yadbiyam m4huati 56. 


Translation op the Sahasaeam version. 

" The Beloved of the Gods speaketh thus •—(It is) [more than thirty- 
two] years [aud a half] that I am a worshipper (of Buddha), and I 
have not exerted myself strenuously. (It is) a year and more [that I 
have exerted myself strenuously]. During this interval those gods that 
were (held to be) true gods in Jatnbudvissa have been made (to be re¬ 
garded os) men and false For through strenuous exertion comes this 
U'wai'd, and it ought not to be said to he an effect of (mj’) greatness. 
For even a small man who exerts himself can gain for himself great 
rcwaids m heaven. Just for this purpose a sermon has been 
preached : 'Both small ones and great ones should exert themselves, 
and in the end they should also obtain (true) knowledge. And this 
spiritual good will inerease; it will even increase one (size) and a half, 
.at least one (size) and a half.’ And this sermon (is) by the departed. 
Two hundred (years) exceeded hy fifty-six, 256,' have passed since; and 
I have caused this matter to be incis^ on the hills; or where those stone 
)iiUars are, there too I have caused it to be incised. 


Translation op the Bupnath version. 

“ The Beloved of the Gods speaketh thus: (It is) more than thirty- 
two years and a half that I am a hearer (of the law), and I did not 
exert myself strenuously. Bat it is a year and more that I have entered 
the community (of ascetics), and that I Lave exerted myself strenuoasly. 
Those gods who during this time were considered to be trae (gods) in 
Jambudvissa, have now been abjured. For through exertion (comes) 
this reward, and it cannot be obtained by greatness. For a snial] (man) 
who exerts himself somewhat can gain for himself great heavenly bliss. 
And for this purpose this sermon has been preached : ' Both gr«t ones 

and small ones should exert themselves, and should in the end gain (true) 
knowledge, and this manner (of actii^} should be what ? Of long 
duration. For this spiritual g#od will grow the growth, and will grow 
exceedingly, at the least it will gfisw one (size) stud a half.’ And this 
matter has been caused to be written on the hills; (where) a stone pillar 
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«, (there) it hae been written on a stone pillar. And as otten as (man 
bnngs) to this writing npe thought, (so often) will he rejoice, (learning 
to) subdue his senses. This sermon has been preached by the Departed. 
866 (years hare elapsed) since the departure of the Teacher. 


I have now to mention a curious discovery I made in the 
^ound immediately in front of the rock on which the 
inscriptions are, and close under the larger inscription. 
There were two large boulder stones half buried in the 
ground, directly under the larger inscription; and as the 
lowest line of this inscription was at the height of only I 
foot from the ground, I found the boulder stones very much 
in my way in standing to take an impression of the in¬ 
scription. I consequently ordered my men to dig the earth 
away from the boulder stones, and then to roll them out 


of the way. The larger of the two boulder stones I found 
was 2 feet 6 inches in length by 1 foot 6 inches in height, 
and the other boulder stone was about 2 feet in length by 
1 foot 6 inches in height. After these larger boulder stones 
had been removed out of the way, I found a layer of 
smaller boulder stones underneath them, amounting to 
perhaps half a dozen or more altogether. After removing 
these smaller stones I came to earth; and finding a small 
fragment of old pottery, I dug still deeper into the earth, 
and at a depth of about 2 feet below the original position 
of the bottom of the larger boulder stones, or about 2 feet 
9 inches to 3 feet below the surface of the ground, I dis¬ 
covered four earthen vessels, which, on examination, I 
found to be cinerary urns containing human bones. These 
vessels were placed regularly in a line, all on the same level. 
Iwo of these earthen vessels were large and wide-mouthed; 
another was smaller or middle-sized, and had a narrow 
neck; ^d the fourth was very small, and very narrow- 
mouthed. Could it he possible that these cinerary urns 
^ connected with the 

mscnptions inmiMiately above them? 
^ extraordinary circumstanoe 

was that the boulders and stones which lay over the top 
1 appeared to be in aid, or in them 

of the numerous other boulders 
n^t round' about; and I do 

Si W& T ^ position 

fopT^Ueve I there. 

th^pStion in^hiJf T stones must have come into 

me peeition m which I found them, jammed against the 
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rock, by the agency of Bome powerful flood or ouirent 

and oonysequently that the cinerary urns and bcwea 
may be of very great and unknown antiquity 

I hare also one item of information to give concerning 
the Bijak Fah&r, on which there are ruins of ancient 
building, and which is situated immediately behind the 
town of Bairkt. In General Cunningham’s Beport on 
Bair&t, at page 247, Vol. II. of the Archaeological 
Beport for 1864-65, he s^ that “ the ruins had been dug 
into by the Mah4r&ja of Jaypflr without any discovery being 
made.” But from enquiries which I m^e of the people 
at Bairftt, I learnt that i gold casket bad been discovered 
in some excavations which had been made by the orders 
of the MahAr&ja; and I believe that this relic may very 
probably be still in the possession of the Baja of Jaypdr. 
It must, of course, have been a Buddhist rehc casket; but 
I could not ascertain whether any relics had been found 
in it. 

The ancient fortress belonging to the old or former 
city of Bair4t is said to have been situated on a prominent 
high, grey-looking bUl, to the south-east from the present 
town of Bair&t; and the site of the ancient city itself is 
said to have extended from the base of that hiU to the 
site of the present town. 

A small stream, called the Bandrol Biver, but which 
was dry when I was there, runs from the valley of Bair&t 
southwards through tUe pass of Bandrol; and a lar^r 
stream, called the Bairftt B-iver, runs from the vaUey 
northwards, through the northern pass which leads to 
Kakero and Babero. 

To the east side of the PAndus’ Hill there are numerous 
small domed buildings, which are tombs,—that is to say, they 
are erections over the ashes of Hindus of consequence, who 
have been burnt on that spot for many generations past. 
Some of them, however, are evidently mttimath*. The oldest 
of these funend buildings are in ruins, and some have even 
been levelled to the ground; while th§ more recent ones 
appeared to he kqit in repair. In one of the more recent of 
these funeral domed buil^n I found a' long inscription on 
a slab of black sdiist dated Samvat 1743. It indicated a 
Below the insciipiion, in a niche in the interior side 
of the back wall, there was a sculpture, which exactly resem- 
IdMl the usual representatbn of the Kdlha Avatdr of 
Vishnu, hut vrhich was evidently the symbol of a tatfi, as 
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I found similar sculptures in several other of these 
buildines. My opinion is that this figure of a hor^man, 
riding on a horse, which has sometimes several heads, ai- 
th^h generally only one. re^y ongmaUy f f 
K6m Avatdr, and that it has been appropriated as a symbol 
of tatti: and I think that it therefore ongmally indicated a 
belief in a future state (or resurrection ?) ai^ the commg 
again of Vishnu on the “white horse” in the Kdlka Avatdr, 
M the saviour and judge of the world.’ In the one parti¬ 
cular sculpture referred to above, the horse appeared to have 
more than one head. There was a figure standing in tront ot 
the horse, with joined liands, in an attitude of adoration, 
and the sun and moon were displayed overhead. The mterior 
of this building had been beautifully ornamented with 
painting on stucco, in bright colours, representing floral de¬ 
vices and ornamental vase-shaped vessels. 

On the eastern edge of the Pandus’ Hill there is a very 
ancient ruined building, with a conical roof (probably the 
remains of a temple), built of very lai-gc bricks, whitMi 
measured 1 foot 6 inches, and some of them even more, in 
length, by 2 inches in tliickness. I there found an oval-shaped 
slab of mica schist, with the figure of a serpent sculptured 
on it in relief, which must evidently have been an object of 
N&ga worship. 

The ancient village of Kakcro, which I before men¬ 
tioned in connection with the larger Bairat inscription, is 
situated between 8 and 9 miles by the road, or about 7 
miles as the bird flies, to the west-nortb-west from Bairat. It. 
is now a small village, but it is said once to have been a larger 
place As I before remarked, the great mound at Kakcro is 
probably partly composed of the debris of ancient buildings. 
The temple, which is now situated on the top of the mound, 
is a large building in a walled enclosure; and the great size of 
this temple is quite out of all proportion to that of the present 
small village beside it. Tlie tomplo at Kakero is said to be a 
place of pilgrimage. 

Them is another village called Chitauh or Chetitwali, 
situated about 4 or 5 miles to the north-west of Bairfi,t, which 
appears to be an old place -, and I would venture a conjec¬ 
ture that the name of this place may be a corruption of 
Chitydltt^a, which would mean the place of tlie Oliaitiyas! 
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Some distance beyond Babero (which lies about 12 miles 
to the north-west from Bair&t) there is a beautiful valley, 
forming the entrance to a pass tlirough a range of hills, and 
which IS called the valley of Triveni Dliara, whei-e there 
is a temple on a conical hill, near the banks of a river which 
comes down from the pass, where it fomis a iriocni, or a 
meeting with two other streams. This must be about 18 
miles to the north-west from Bairat. A little farther up the 
pass there ia a place called Saiwar, where there is an old fort 
called Sipar, on Ihe top of a hill, belonging to the ShekhAwat 
Rajas of Madaurgarh. 

After gaming the summit of the Triveni Pass, which is 
a long and c/)nliiiual ascent, one comes out on the northern 
bide of the hills ; and one then finds one self in a high valley 
containing a beautiful natural lake of great extent, which is 
surrounded on two sides by most picturesque hill scenery. 
This large elevated mountain lake is well worth \'isiliug. 
The whole, scenery about this lake put me very much in 
mind of pictures which I had seen in hooks of the land¬ 
scape .scenery in Ihe neighbourhood of Ladak. Ajitgarh 
lies immediately to the we.st of the lake. 
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12—DEOSA, OR DEVANASA, OR DAIVASA. 


Dxoba is situated about 32 miles east from JaypOr, to the 
soTith side of the high road which runs from Jaypur to 
Agra. It is an ancient site, and the old form of the name 
of the place is said to have b^n Devamd or Dawasa, pro¬ 
bably meaning “ Divine.’' 

Deosa was originally a capital of the Rajas of the 
Badagujar or Barg&jar tribe. Dhlha Rai, or Tej Kam, 
the expatriated son of a Kachhwhha Raja of Narwar, or 
Gwaliar, after having conquered the Minas of Khogong, or 
Khoganw, obtained in marriage the daughter of the Bargu- 
jar Raja of Deosa.; and the latter dying without any male 
issue, Dhlha Kai became heir to his possessions, and thus 
laid the first foundation of the power of the Kachhwhha 
Rajas of Dhundhhr, Amber, and Jayphr. This happened 
about A. T). 1127. 


The principal and most striking feature about Deosa is 
its conspicuously isolated high rocky hill. This hill is some¬ 
what narrow, and perfectly precipitous, or almost perpen¬ 
dicular, on its northern fiice. The eastern face is also steep, 
hut there is a slope on its western face. The southern side 
of the hill, however, extends out for some distance, sending 
forth broken, rocky spurs, enclosing a deep, crater-shaped 
hollow. Indeed, it has every appearance of being the re¬ 
mains of the crater of an ancient extinct volcano. 

High above, on the summit of the hill, there is a fort, 
which was originally founded by the ancient Bargujar Rajas ; 
but there are very few remains of any buildings of their time, 
except some foundations. Any buildings standing, either 
entire or partly ruined, appeared to belong to the time of 
the Kachhn&has, and did not seem to merit any special 
notice. There can be no doubt, however, that tois must 
have been one of the most anciently fortified sites in EAi- 
putAiia. •' 


The approach to the fort lies up a slope on the western 
Mde of the hill. The village of Deosa is mtuated on a rising 
gromd to the wert of the hill. On the gently sloping ground 
to the north of the foot of the hill, I discovered the remains 
of four ^e cwles. which I believe to have probably been 
go work of aborigines, during the archaic or pr^^tofio 
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The i^t -westerly placed of these circles was about 
24 feet in diameter. Eleven of its stones were in position, 
and three more stones had been rolled away out of 
place from the circle, on its south side. Of the eleven 
stoiraBin position, six were on the northern curve of the circle, 
and three on its southern curve; and there were two stones 
standing together in the centre of the circle.' 

The stones varied from three to four feet in height, and from 
two to three feet in thickness. Eight across the northern 
part of the circle, an enormous mondith had fallen down 
which must once have stood erect in the centre of the circle, 
as I found another similar monolith still standing to the 
west-north-west of the village of Deosa. The great monolith 
lying prostrate across this circle I found by measurement 
to be about 21 feet in length, with a thickness, one way, of 
about from 2 to 2^ feet, but less the other way. This was 
a rude, rough, stone monolith, like the solitary so-called 
druidical " standing stones,” or “ carragha" found in the 
British Isles. 

About 300 feet to the east-north-east from the last-named 
circle, there were the remains of the stump of a very large 
ancient Pipal tree; ana a portion of the bare, hollow, rotten 
trunk was lying on the ground beside it. There were two 
stones at 12 feet to the north of the stump of the tree, at an 
equal distance from it, and about 8 feet from one another; 
and there was another stone 12 feet to the south of the 
stump. These three stones may, perhaps, be the remnant 
of a circle which surrounded a sacred tree. 

But it must be remembered that these remarks apply only 
to the period of my visit to Deosa, as it is possible that many 
of the stones may have been removed since then, and that 
there may not be a vestige of the old tree stump now. Twelve 
feet to the east of the old tree stump, there was another stone 
circle, with a very perfect cromlech in the centre of it. This 
circle measured about 24 to 26 feet in diameter. There were 
only seven of the stones of the circle in actual position; but 
these distinctly formed the curve of a circle, and were all at 
the same equal distance of 11 feet from the centre of the cen¬ 
tral cromlech. Four stones were in position close together, on 
the western curve of the circle, and three stones in posi^n 
close together on the south-south-eastern curve of the circle. 


Xll for thuc abousunl 
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Four stones were lying outside of the circle, having 
been rolled out of their places by human agency. The 
stones of this circle measured, on an average, 2 feet by 3 
in thickness, and about 3 feet in height, though one was 
more. The cromlech in the centre of the circle was 6 feet 
square, or 6 feet each side, and about 4 feet in height. 
Its four walls were compost of four rough slabs of stone, 
set up on end. The top of the cromlech was imperfectly 
covered by two narrow slabs of stone laid on and across it. 

Close to the south-western side of this circle (here were 
three large stones lying close together, the largest measuring 
3 1 feet by 3, and the other two somewhat less. 

Another stone was lying 9 feet to the south-west from 
the three last ivamcd, and two stones were lymgattlic dis¬ 
tance of 16 feet due cast trom the circle. 

At the distance of only 2 feet to the north-east from the 
circle last described, there was another stone circle, 16 feet in 
diameter, of which six stones were standing in position, and 
lomicd a perfect curve. There had been a single standing 
stone, 5 feet in height, in the centre of this circle, hut. whicli 
had fallen down on its side. This circle had been composed 
of smaller stones than the rest, the six stones still standing 
ineasuiing in thickness about 2 feet by feet. 

Lastly, at the distance of about 1,050 feet nearly due 
soutli horn the circle last described, there was anollier, or 
fourth stone circle. This circle was composed entirely ot 
quartz boulders, and it was nearly perfect; all the stoiic-s being 
present, and only a few displaced. This circle was eomjxised 
of twenty-one stones, of which fifteen were in position, and 
six displaced. Of the six displaced stones, one lay just 
outside the line of the circle, and five lay iuside of it. 

The original diameter of the circle appeared to have been 
about 21 feet ; but, owing to a few of the stones being dis¬ 
placed, I found the existing diameter of the circle, as it 
stood, to be 19 feet 10 inches, or 20 feet, one wav. bv 22 feet 
6 inches anot her way 

Now, it will have been observed that, of these four cir¬ 
cles, and a supposed fifth one, two, and a third supposed 
one, were 24 feet in diameter, another was 16 feet in 
diameter, and the quartz boulder cii-cle was 21 feet in mean 
diameter. I wish to point out tliat there must have been a 
purpose and a meaning in these dimensions. I am one of 
the few who nndersUnd the signification of such measure¬ 
ments in a druidical or magian sense A pillar in the centre, 
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in the one case, with a radius of twelve o«i either side of 
it,—the sun at the equinoxial dawn and twilight, separating 
the twelve hours of the night from the twelve hours of the 
day,—the pole or axis round which night and day revolve. 
In another case, we find a cromlech of 6 feet square, in a 
Circle with a diameter of 24 feet, and a circumference 
of 72 feet. Here we have multiides of 6 and of 4 :—4 times 
6 = 24;—3 times 24=6 times 12 = 72. In the next circle we 
have a diameter of 16, with a circumference of 48, 
which are multiples of 4;—4 times 4=16,4 times 12 = 48. In 
the northeim circle we have a diameter of 21 with a circum¬ 
ference of 63 which .are multiples of the sacred number 7 by 
the sacred number 3,—and, moreover, the circle in this 
case is complete, and is composed of 21 stones, which, again, 
presents a multiple of the sacred nunilwr 7 by the s.acred 
number 3. Surely there is a meaning in all this! 

A short distance to the north-east fi’om the village of 
Beosa, and to the west of the stone circles, I found several 
caii'us and a largo mound of earth. In some of the cairns I 
found nothing; in others, or rather in the earth at the bottom 
of them, I found ashes, with a few fragments of calcined bone 
and a little cluircioal; and in one or two instances I found rude 
stone implements. Of the last named, I may mention a flat 
piece of hard black stone, shaped exactly like the fragment of 
a sword blade, it having a sharp edge on one side, while the 
opposite one was thicker and blunt. This fragment was 
about 3 inches in length, by, I think, rather less than 2 inches 
in breadth, with a thickness at the thickest edge of about a 
quarter of an inch. I believe it to lie a fragment of a stone 
knife or dagger. I also found a stone ball and a bulb- 
shaped or conical-sliaped quartz implement, very thick at 
one end and sharp-pointed at the other—perhaps a rude borer. 

The large earthen mound lay close to the south of the 
cairns. This mound was domical-shaped. It was about 12 
feet in lieight, with a breadth of about 63 feet from north 
to sout'h, and a length of about 100 feet. I excavated 
this mound and found it to he entirely sepulchral. 

It was fflll of human remains, in various conditions. The 
mound might be said to contain five different successive 
stratifications. The uppermost or top stratum consisted of 
black earth, containing fragments of pottery. The next 
stratum below that consisted of brown earth mixed wit,h ashes, 
and a few fragments of rude, ancient pottery. The third 
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totret stratum contaiiied an imniense quanuiy of human 
remtuns imbedded in brown earth. 

The greater portion of the human bones were contained 
in rDanm^>8ha{^ earthen vessels, which were covered with 
IMa at top. But these earthen vesseb had become so fragile 
from great age, that it was not possible to get any of them 
out without breaking ttf pieces. The^ might be called 
dneiary urns, as the human bones which they contained 
^peared to have been partially affected by action of fire. 
The bones were exceed^ly friable, and appeared to have 
lost all traces of animal matter, and were evidently very 
ancient. There were also several loose detached bones and 
fragments of pottery throughout this stratum. 

The fourth lower stratum was composed of sand mixed 
with human bones. In this stratum, also, I found the 
shank bone and jaw of an animal, apparently of a horee. 
But it must have been of small-sized breed. The shank 
bone was v^ heavy and solid, as if half petrified. A few 
flakes of flinty quartzite were found in this stratum. 

The fifth and lowest stratum of all, forming the base 
of the moimd, appeared to be composed of common eaiih, 
of the some nature as the soil around. 

A short distance to the west, or rather west-north-west, 
from the village of Deosa, I found {i huge, rude monolith 
still standing erect. This stone was 15 feet in height 
from the ground to its top. But it must once have been 
still higher, as the original top of the stone had been broken 
oflf, and was lying on the ground beside it. This fragment 
was 4 feet m length, so that the original height of the 
stone must have been 19 feet. This “standing stone” 
was steadied in the ground by four or five stones which were 
jammed m round its base. This great standing stone had 
more the appearance of a huge, rough slab than a pillar; 
for it measiued about 2 feet in breadth one way, while it 
onl^^easured about 11 inches in thickness the other way. 

^ place called Bhluiran^r, about 2 mtlM to the 
south of Beosa, I got a beautiful monumental Satti souln* 

ture, m white marble. Itw-- - • - ^ 

back, with a spear in his hand, 
ounous form, of Nagri charact 


•rvoeuueu a wamoT on horse- 
There was an inscription, in a 
r, on the base of the sculptaie. 
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13— NAl, OR NAIN. 

The site of Nai, or Nam, an ancient capital and stronghold 
of the Minas, is situated about 7 miles north-west from 
Lav&n, and about 20 miles south-west by south from Deosa. 
It is seated in the very heart of a range of high hills, and 
is so completely hidden and concealed, that it would require 
a long and laborious search for p perfect stranger to find it 
out without the help of a guide. The actual site of the 
place, which is called Nai by the natives, is in a narrow 
mountain gorge, the mouth of which opens into a broken 
amphitheatre surrounded on all sides by a wall of savage¬ 
looking hills. There are only two passes of entrance into 
this mountain fastness.—one on the east and the other on 
the south-west. The whole surface of the interior of the 
basin of the amphitheatre bears an appearance as if the 
earth had been tumbled up into billowy heaps and hollows 
by an earthquake; for it is simply a conglomeration of 
hillocks and deep ravines, a broken-up basin, surrounded 
by a circular wall of lofty hiUs, which hem it in. The bed 
of a mountain torrent runs down the gorge of Nain, and from 
thence winds about among the inequalities of the broken 
basin of the amphitheatre, until it joins the bed of a small 
river which runs through the valley, but which is dry at 
all other times, except during the rains. 

The fortified portion of the townn of Nain was evidehtly 
situated within the gorge before referred to; and the citadel, 
or strongest part, was retired within the innermost angle at 
the head of the gorge; while the houses of the commoner 
people were no doubt situated among the broken hillocks 
and ravines on a sloping rising ground at the mouth of 
the gorge. From the narrow he^, or cul de sac, of the 
gorge, at its upper termination among the mountains, there 
was, however, a most excellent way of escape for the in¬ 
habitants, if bard pressed,—namely, up the bed of the tor¬ 
rent before mentioned, which runs down throiigh long, nar¬ 
row, winding vallevs from and between the sununits of the 
mountains. 

Of Nain itself hardly anything now remains, except the 
remnant of an ancient fortification wall built acros.s the 
mouth of the gorge, and which also runs a short distance 
up the sides of the bills on each side; and also of a second 
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wall which runs in a Mmilar manner across the inner portion 
of the gorge, at the distance of about 600 feet within and 
beyond the first or outer wall, and there are also the sites 
of a few stone buildings scattered here and there. The 
dimensions of the area of that portion of the city of Nain 
which was defended and shut in by the ou^er wall, I found 
to be about 1,000 feet in breailth, across the gorge at its 
entrance, and about 1,600 feet in length backwards, up the 
gorge. 

The gorge runs in a north-north-westerly direction, and 
tlie outer wall runs from the lull on the western side of tlie 
valley in an cast-nortlt-cast-rasterly direction (or about IS'^ 
north of east) for about 900 feet, and then turns at right 
angles northwards to form the gateway, from which a second 
extension of wall runs for upwards of 200 feet north-cast 
15® north towards the hill on the eastern side. 

hen I aiTivod at Ljivfin and eiuiuired for Nain, the 
people did not seem to know anything of a plaice bearing 
(bo latter name, and at fii‘st professed ii^noranco of it; b\it 
I found ov('ntua]ly that fliis was because I pronounced tbe 
name of tlu' place as ; for a man at last liappcned 
to say thaf he knew a phme about 3 Ids distant from Jja\A,ii 
calUal Nai, the tiwminal letter n (if it exists in the word 
at all) being either silent, or else pronoimeetl vith such an 
indistinct nasal sound as to be not recognisable. 

Nam, or Nai, is said to b.avc been' deserted for the last 
five hundri'cl years. 


About ;m h>et from the western side of the mouth oi 
the goi'ge of Nam, willun the outer wall and touching it, 
tin le is a largo temple, the eoiucal sjuro of which lux-omes 
conspicuous immediately after one enters the valley from 
the east, this lein])le, liowevor, although founded in ancient 
comparatively modern 
alr atiiu. Ihc temple is snn-ounded bv a large modern 
walled enclosure, which was built by Thakbr Amar Singh, 
gentlenian of the Kulian tribe, who bolds 
il.ansko and N ,11 under the Kachhw,4has of JavpAr There 
are certain portions of the inner temple itself, howeve? 

‘ vestibule of the temple 

itself arc decidedly old, and of the same stylo as the square 

lindrSarimAtT- P«°«lf 1 ancient temple on 

uniha lafiaj, but at Nai they are patched, and everything 
IS so covered with wlulowasli as to be almost unrccognMe^ 
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I rofide a plan of the temple to accompany that of the site 
of Nain. 

An inscription is said formerly to have existed here, 
but I could not find any, nor did the Puj&ris of the 
temple know of any. In fact, the PuiSi.ri8 denied the 
existence of any inscription; hut a person at LtivfLn told 
me that he had seen an inscription at Nain some years 
before. 

A great fair, or mela, is held annually at this temple; and 
this fair is the only thing in the whole year whicli breaks 
the savage solitude of the wild and desolate valley of Nain. 
There is absolutely not a single* living human soul in the 
whole valley, with the exception of the Pujiiris of the 
temple ;• and there is nothing to disturb the solemn still¬ 
ness of the night here, except the ventriloqual churring 
of the chapka., or “night-jar.” 

About 600 feet within iJie second inner wall, and on the 
eastern side of the upper part of the gorge, there is the site 
of a large mass of* building, about 168 f<!et square, which is 
Hiised on a sort of made platform which projects from the 
side of the gorge. This is the site of the i)alac*c of the 
ancient Mina Rajas of Nain. Nothing now remains of the 
buildings, except the ruined and dilapidated, cmply, roofless 
walls. 

The throe most remarkable places I have seen in India 
are the valley of BairsH, the valley of Nain,and the val¬ 
ley, or rock-bound basin, of the Ana Sagar, betwetm Visal- 

f )ur and Raj-Mahal, in a chasm or gorge Avhieh divides the 
ofty hill range of Girwar, wMeh latter will be al'terwai’ds 
described. 

The Pujflris of the temple at Nain repeated to me the 
following old popular saying respecting the limits and 
extent of tlic dominion of the Mina Rajas of Nain in an¬ 
cient times:— 

“ Chappan Mt, bawan darwaze, 

Ja men rake Nat ka lidji” 

“ "Oiere were fifty-six forts and fifty-two gates, 

Where the Raja of Nai did hold his state.” 

It is certainly a somewhat puzzling statement wliich 
makes the number of forts greater tlian the number of 
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gates !i Tod, however, gives a somewhat different vexsion of 
this traditional saying, as follows *:— 

" Bawan hate, chapan dm w&za, 

Myna murd, NaSn ka Rdja, 

Booroo raj Nadn ko, 

Jub bhoo! men bhutlo mango " 

Which I would translate as follows ;— 

“There weie fifty-two forts and fifty-six gntes, 

To the M)ua man, who was Naiu’s Raja. 

^Twas a Sony time for the lealra of Nam, 

When they weie glad to beg their share of chaff. “ 

I think this is a better rendering tlian that of Tod. which 
is as follows:— 

“ There were fifty-two strongholds and fifty-six gates belonging to 
the manly Myna, the llaja of Na^n, whose sovereignty of Na€ii was 
extinct, when even of chaff {bhooe) he took a shaie ” 

To this Tod adds, in an explanatory note, that 

“ Kote n a fortre's , hut it may be applied simply to the number of 
bastions of Na^n, whieh m the number of its gates might rival Thebes. 
I^wain, built on its luins, contains three thousand houses, and has 
eighty-four townships dependent on it ” 

But having myself personally visited the place (which 
apparently Tod did not), I can say that there are only three 
bastions to the outer wall of Kain now standing; aiid that 
there is only one gaf e to the outer wall at the mouth of 
the gorge, and one gate through the inner wall farther up 
the gorge; and therefore the “fifty-two forts” cannot 
possibly have referred to the number of “ bastions,” and the 
“ fifty-six gates ” cannot possibly have referred to those of 
Nain itself, as I found it The “fifty-two forts” must 
consequently have referred to the actual number of forts, 
or fortified places, in the possession of the Mina tribe, whose 
capital only was at Nain; and the “ fifty-six gates ” must 
refer to fifty-six msses, or places of entrance, into the whole 
terntory which belonged to the Mina Rajas, who had their 
capital at Nain. 

Toil, liowevcr, fell into a great error in a statement which 
he raado m the note above quoted, for he speaks of “ Lo- 
wain, built on its ruins,”—that is, on the ruins of Nairi: and 
he repeats the same mistake a little further on, where he savs 
that when the Kaehhwaha cliief, Baiiarmal, “ destroyed the 
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Meena soTegreignty of Na4n, he leivelled its half husdivd 
gates, aod erected the town of Lowain (now the residenee 
of the Biajewat chief) on its ruins.” £7 t^ name corruptly 
as Lowain, I presume Tod meant ^e town of Laedn. 
But LaT&n is a oomparatiTelj modem town, situated in 
the open plain; while the site of Nain ia situated 7 miles 
distant, to the north-west from Lardn, and in a narrow 
gorM, in the centre of a range of hills! The two places are 
totally distinct, Nain being the ancient deserted ate of the 
capita, or rather the hill fastness, of the Minas; while 
Lav&n is a modern town, which was probably founded by 
the Kachhw&ha Rajas of Amber, t>hund&r, and Jaypdr I 

There is another local popular saying, which I picked up 
on the spot, concerning the contentions for supremacy be¬ 
tween the old Mina masters of Nain and the encroaching 
Kachhwfihas of Bhundkr: 

Dhunddr he do dhani—ke Jag Sitih, Jag Rdm. 
ff'oto man mahdvah , too duja Bhagwdn.” 

“ Dhund4r hae two roasters—either Jay Sing or Jag Ram. The one 
a great spiritual saint, and the other a divinity.” 

The above refers to Jag RAm, who was a Mina Raja of 
Nain. 

There can be no doubt that the Minas once held great 
power and very extensive possessions in this part of the 
country. I quote the following from Tod’s ” Armalt qf 
Amber, ” “ Eajaethan,” Vol. II, page 349:— 

“We have already had frequent occasion to observe the tendency 
of the aboiiginal tribes to emerge from bondage and depression, which 
has been seen in M^war, Kotab, and Boondf, and is now exemplified in 
the rise of the Kachhwfihas in Dhundftr. The original, pure, unmized 
race of Meenas, Mynas, or Mamas, of Dbundftr, were styled Pucb- 
warra, and sub-divided into five grand tribes. Their orig^iual home was 
m the range of mountains called Kali-Kho, extending from Ajmdr 
nearly to the Jumna, where they erected Ambir, consecrated to Amba, 
the universal mother, or, as the Meenas etyle her, Ohatta Ram, ‘ Queen 
of the pass.’ In this range were Khogong, Mauch, and many other 
large towns, the chief cities of communities. But even so late as Baja 
Baharmal Kachhwfiha, the contemporary of Baber and Humayun, the 
Meenas had retained or regained great power, to the mollification of 
their Eajpdt superiors. One of these independent communities was at 
the ancient city of Nafin, destroyed by Baharmal, no doubt with the 
aid of his Mogul connexions. * * * * Certainly from 

Pqjoon, the vassal chieftun of Prithi Raj, to Baharmal, the contempo¬ 
rary of Baber, the Kaohhw&has had but little increased their territory. ” 

In reference to the above, however, I may here remark 
that Tod is mistaken in connecting the name of Amber 
▼ol.YI-II H 
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with that of Amba, “ the tuuTeml mother,” or, aa he does 
in aaother place, with AmMheswara, a title of Siva; for 
frcneral Gunningham, in his report on Amber,' plainly 
shows that its name was derived from AmbarUka, or 
Ambarikha, the son of M&ndh&ta, a king of Ayodhya, and 
that the old name of the place was Ambarikhan^ra. 

Tod further remarks, with regard to the Mina race, that 
"a distinction is made in the orthography and pronunciation of 
the designation of this race; Mjrna, or Mama, meaning the aiil, or 
' nnniixed classes,' of which there is now but one, the Ooiarra; while 
Meena is that applied to the mixed, of which they reckon hara pal, or 
twelve communities descended from Rajpftt blood, as Chohan, Tiiar, 
Judoon, Vurihar, Cuohwaba, Bolanki, Sankla, Ghelote, etc, and these 
are sub-divided into no less than five thousand two hundred distinct 
clans, of which it is the duty of the Ja£»a, Dholi, or Dhoom, their 
genealogists, to keep account. The unmixed Oosarra stock is now 
exceedingly rare, while the mixed races, spread over all the hilly and 
intricate regions of Central and Western India, boast of their descent 
at the expense of ‘ legitimacy.' These facts all tend strongly to prove 
that the Rajpdts were conquerors, and that the mountaineers, whether 
Kolds, Blifls, Mynas, Goands, Sainas or Sarjas, are the indigenoua 
inhabitants of India." 


Tod further adds, in a note, that 
" ‘Pal’ IS the term for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain 
races; its import is a dedle, or 'valley,' fitted for cultivation and defence. 
It is piobable that Polygar may he a coriuption of Paligar, or the region 
bar) of lliese Pal, Pa ifa, Blnhta, Phil.ta, are tefm; n«id b^re 
learned for the BIiil tribes Mama or Myna, Maim, Mairote, all 
desiguate mountaineere, from Mair, or Mir, a hill.” 

ridfe^^ Meirr, does not mean a hill, but simply a 

P&talwfts is the site of an old deserted town or village 
of which mounds and a few fragments of ruins remain. It 
IS situated about 4fi miles north-west from ld.v&a, and about 
miles south-east from NaS, or Nain. 


■ 8n Otnenl Cuoningbim’a 


' for 


186t.66, Vol. II, p.g. 280. 
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TEKANPtru. TEKHAlfFtna. OR TEKKANPtE. 
TBKRANPtlR is a large village near the site of PAtalwAs, and 
situated about 2 miles south-east from Nain. I have reason 
to believe that it must have been founded by, or at least 
received its name from, a colony of the Teks or Tak», a 
numerous tribe in the Punjab, some of whom may have 
accompanied the Jats and Gujars, and other colonies of 
cognate races. 

Bhat ka Dungr is the name of a circular hill fort, situ¬ 
ated at the top of a high, isolated, conical hill, about 2 miles 
south-west from Nain. The Bhattis, who constructed this 
place of defence, were a tribe of robbers; and the circular 
fortlet on the pinnacle of the peaked conical hill was simply 
a fastness to which the robbers retired when pursued. 
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14.—CHATSt. 

Chats6 i» a. large and very ancient town, situated about 
86 miles south-west from Deosa, and about 26 miles south 
from Jaypfir. 

It was originally first called Tambamtt Nagara, and 
is said to have been founded by Gandharp Sen (or Gandharba 
Bupa ?), whom the local traditions of the place make to have 
been the father of Vikramdditya of Ujjain, and also of 
another son called Bhartri. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the local traditions of the place respecting this Vikram- 
kditya of Ujiain (the existence of whom has been so often 
disputed) agree with the traditions collected by Wilford ^d 
Tod. The city is said to have been, at that early period, 
surrounded by a voall of copper, whence its name of Tam- 
bavati. 

The place was next called Paohpa-vati, and is said to 
have been so named after a raja, Paokpa. 

The next and third name which the place received was 
Champamti, which the pandits of Chatsfl say was alone 
the r^ and true Champavati mentioned in the Purhnas. 
At that time B^ja Chandra Sena was reigning, and had his 
capital here,—probably the same as the Chandra Sena who 
re-founded Chandravati (near Jh&lra Patau). 

Lastly, the name of the place was changed to Ckatati, 
and it is said to have been so called after a raja of the 
Grahilot or Qehlot tribe, from whom the Sisodias of Uday- 
pfir sprang. 

I found a Kutila inscription of twenty-six lines on a 
broken black stone built into the side wall of the steps lead¬ 
ing down into a great tank at Chatsii, at the bottom of 
wWch this inscription was found about seventy or eighty 
years ago; and in this inscription mention is made of a raja, 
Sri Siva Jaj6 Guhila, who appears to have lived between 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

At one time Chatsd belonged to the Sisodias, or Quhilas, 
of Chitor, and afterwards of Udaypfir; but they lost pos¬ 
session of it, or rather forsook it, in later years, when the 
:^hhw4haa took possession of it. The Sisodia Raja of the 
time is said to have forsaken Chatsfl in dread of a curse 
which had been pronounced against it, to the effect “no 
one henceforth should ever enjoy the revenue of Chatsfl.” 
But, nevertheless, the Kachhw&has of Jaypflr, of the jnesent 
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day, appear to draw the rerenoe of Chatsd legolafW, maum 
all curses. In connection with the forsaking of Chatsd by 
the Sisodia Banas of UdayptLr, there is the flowing popular 
saying:— 


*' Ra»a ekkerS CkaUi ; 

Jo ehaya to U ." 

*' The Kaaa has forsaken ChatsU 
Whoever wants may take it." 

The great tank on the west side of the town of Chatsd 
is said to have been the original Puthkar, or “holy 
tank,” previous to the transference of that sanctity to thie 
place now called Pushkar, near Ajmftr. 

The great tank of Chatsfl was originally surrounded in 
ancient times by numerous temples—some say as many 
as eighty-four—which were aU destroyed by the Muham¬ 
madans, according to the local traditions, under Mahmood 
Ghori (by whom, I suppose, Nasir-ud-din Mahmdd is intend¬ 
ed), but more probably, I should say, by Ala-ud-din Muham¬ 
mad Khilji; and on every razed site of a temple the 
Muhammadans invariably erected a wretched little mosque, 
or rather masid, or praying place. 

There is ordy one really old temple now standing in 
all Chatsd, and that is a small temple, with an orna¬ 
mented conical spire, on the south-west side of the town; 
but there are no pillars in this temple and no inscription. 

I, however, found that two different successive periods of 
destruction had swept away the temples of Cbatsd and its 
neighbourhood—namely, fii^ under the PathAns, as before 
mentioned, and afterwards, in the time of that fanatic 
MughM, Aurangzib Alamgir. The latter fact was made evi¬ 
dent to me by finding a beautiful white marble Jain pillar, 
standing erect under a domed canopy, in the enclosure of 
a fortified temple, on a hill call^ Shiv Dungr, about 
2 miles to the north of Chatefi, and on which there 
were numerous short inscriptions, one of which was dated 
Somvat 1706, equivalent to A. D. 1649, at which time 
the politic and conciliatory Shah Jahfm was reigning. This 
pillar has an octagonal shaft, with a square base and a 
square capital, surmounted by a cone oappM by an inverted 
cup. The octagonal shaft is divided into nine sections by 
mjeeting banib, and each section has ^ht small human 
figures in sxuall niches sculptured on it, one mi each of 
the eight faces of each sectional interspace: a hand of 
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Btting and a band of erect ftgi^ occurring alternately; 
BO that there are nine times eight, or seventy-two, small 
statuettes sculptured in relief on the shaft alone; add to 
which four erect figures, one on each of the four ^ sides 
of the square capital, and also the same number, originally 
of sitting figures, one on each of the four sides of the 
square base, which make a total of eighty small sculptiired 
human figures on this marble Jain pillar altogether, they 
being representations of the various Tirthankaraa, or divine 
teachers, of a certain sect of Jains. But not one of these 
figures is perfect; the face or features of every single one 
of them has been carefully chipped off or disfigured by 
the hands of Muhammadans. The abdominal portion of 
most of the figures has also been similarly injured; and 
also little miniature pillars, sculptured in relief, which 
ornamented the comers of each of the eight faces of each 
alternate sectional band of sitting figures, have been similarly 
chipped off. There are also two other broken pillars of 
the same kind lying on the ground, near the former, which 
have been defaced in a like manner. 

Now, it is very unlikely that these sculptures could have 
been defaced by Muhammadans, immediately after their 
completion, too, in the time of the politic Shah JahAn; and 
there can be very little doubt, therefore, that the destruc¬ 
tion of these sculptures, and also of several other ruder 
sculptures of older date, which I found lying in the enclo¬ 
sure of the same temple, must have been effected during 
one of the warlike exp^tions of the intolerant Aurangzib. 

On the other hand, the black stone with the Kutila 
inscription in twenty-six lines, previously mentioned, was 
broken and thrown into the great tank of Chatsh, when the 
older temples were destroyed by the invading Muham¬ 
madans, either in the time of Nasir-ud-din Mahmhd Ohori, 
or of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Khilji. 

Chatsu is situated on a rising ground, or mound, of little 
elevation, but which is conspicuous from its being situated 
in the midst of a level plain, from which no other so con¬ 
spicuous elevation rises, with the exception of the rather 
lofty conical rocky bill of Shiv Dungr, before mentioned, 
about 2 miles to the north from Chatsu, and which is 
a^ut 600 or 700 feet in height, and another long-shaped 
hill of less elevation, on which there is a large modem white¬ 
washed temple dedicated to M^ita Devi, about 4 miles to 
the north-east from ChatsA. 
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The lower or deeper portion of the lising ground on 
which Chatfed is situated is probably a natural elevation; 
but the whole of the upper portion and sides of it are 
evidently composed of the ddbns accumulated from former 
and continuous inhabitation for many centuries past, in 
the same manner as similar accumulations formed the ancient 
mounds of Mathura. Indeed, Chatsd is also closely sur¬ 
rounded by numerous detached motmds formed by debris, 
many of which, I think, would be well worthy of the 
labour of excavation. 

As there is a somewhat sunken space which nearly 
encircles the rising ground on which Ch&tsu stands, and as 
this sunken space is again surrounded beyond by a circle 
of numerous detached mounds, I think it highly probable 
that these features betoken that Chal‘'d was originally sur¬ 
rounded by a belt of water artificially formed, which was 
again encircled beyond by extensive earth-work fortifica¬ 
tions. 

The northern and north-easteni sides of ChatsCl are still 
shut in by a sort of retaining buttress wall formed of large 
loose stones; but it is evidently of modern formation, as 
there are numerous detached sculptures and fragnvnts of 
ancient buildings built into the wall in a hap-ha/.ard and 
lieterogeiieous manner. Indeed, this wall may he said to 
have been partly built up out of the fragments of the ruins 
of ancient buildings I examined a gieat nnmhi'r of the 
sculptured fragments which I found built into this wall, 
and I found that the majority of them appeared to he of 
middle age, or to belong to the middle period which just 
immediately preceded the influences caused by the forcible 
transfer of the supreme power to the first Muhammadan 
sovereigns of Delhi; while, on the other hand, I found 
tliat the Avom condition of certain other fragments and the 
style of the sculptures on tlieiii betokened a much greater 
age. 

There are, of couree, also many ancient bricks among the 
debris at Chatsd. The follow'ing are the dimensions of those 
which I measured: length, 1 foot 6 inches; breadth, 10 
inches; thickness, 2| inches. 

Cbatsd is an antique-looking place, piled up on the top 
of a mound, with narrow stilts and high houses. It at 
present contains about 2,600 houses, which, allowing an 
average of about five persons to each house, would give a 
population of about 13,000. But I think that about 15^000 
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would more oonectly represmit the aotu^ population of 
Chateh. 

The majority of the population are Brahmans; it is 
essentially a Brahman town, hut the greater portion of 
these Brahmans are engaged in agriculture. They are mostly 
of the Gaur tribe. 

The next in importance as to numbers are the Banias, about 
one-half of whom are of originally BajpM or Kshatriya origin, 
and of whom a considerable number are attached to some 
one form or other of the Jain, or Sraogi,' religion; and the 
remainder of the Banias are of the Vaishya caste. 

The Qujars and Muhammadans form the next important 
elements in the population. The Gujars may probably form 
about one-eighth and the Muhammadans about one-tenth 
part of the pop\ilation. 

The remainder of the population is composed of the 
inferior castes, such as the cloth and rope makers, the Chamfiirs 
and Bangis. 

With regard to the weights and measures, ancient or 
modem, in use in Chatsd, I may state that I ascertained that 
the old seer weight formerly in use was equal in weight 
to forty of the present Jayphr pice; but this is now 
disused. Formerly, however, all com and all grain were sold 
by a measure which was equal, as to weight, to two of the 
old seers above mentioned. 


> The clMncal mode of •pelliog thu word would bo Shriwoki, but it u mrviablj 
pronoaoMd Srao^k by the commou people CTcrywhirt* 
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16—8HIV-DUNGE. 

Shiv-dtogb, is, as I before mentioned, the name of a steep, 
conical, rocky hill, about 700 feet in height, on which 
the^ are temples, about 2 miles to the north of Chatsti. 
This hill is steep on all sides, with the exception of 
the south side, which runs out into a long sloping foot, on 
which there are the traces of some very ancient settlement, 
consisting of mounds, the remains of a foundation of some 
ancient brick btiilding, and the remains of the foundation of 
a small circular stone building. There is a small modem 
village at the south-west side of the foot of the hill called 
Kutakpdr. This hill is surrounded by what appears at a 
distance like a combination of a fortress and a temple, the 
real fact being that the summit of the biU is surrounded and 
enclosed by a crenelated wall, with towers or small bastions 
at each comer. But it is nevertheless not a fortress, but 
simply a sort of fortified temple enclosure. The present 
temple buildings are modem, but from the fact that there are 
several fragments of old pillars and sculptured stones lying 
about, it is evident that much older and finer temples than 
the present once occupied the summit of this hill; more¬ 
over, there are several old fragments, such as sculptured 
stones and images, built into the walls of the modem build¬ 
ings. On several of these old fragments of former buildings 
there are inscriptions, but these inscriptions are all of com¬ 
paratively modem date, none of them being older than the 
fifteenth century, and some of even much more recent date; 
but it is my opinion tliat these inscriptions are of consider¬ 
ably more modem date, or of more recent execution, than 
some of the sculptured stones on which they are found, 
which have an antique and weather-worn appearance. The 
oldest readable date in any of these inscriptions is Samvai 
1540, but I feel certain that some of the fragments of old 
sculptures which I saw thwe must be as old as the twelfth 
century. But there was one sculpture in particular, built 
into the left jamb of the door of the present temple, on which 
there is a representation of two antique-looking human 
figures standing tmder a double-topped umbrella, and which 
I would he inclined to attribute even to a Buddhist origin, al¬ 
though the sculpture may he simply of early Jain execution. 
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The buildings now standing within the enclosure consist, 
firstly of a temple, of which the vestibule and the sanctum 
evidently did not originally belong to each other, but were 
built at different times, and’by different hands, though both 
are evidently of comparatively modern date. The vestibule 
of the temple must, I should say, from its style, have been 
built by Jains though it now contains a huge rude linram 
of Mahadeo. Into the outer walls of this vestibule there 
are a few old sculptures built in, two or three of which are 
of the common or usual llindii style, but the remainder are 
Jain and Vishnavite ; and, as I before remarked, there is one 
old sculpture built into the left jamb of the door-way which 
has quite a Buddhist appearance. The jambs, oi-sides of the 
door-way, are entirely composed of ancient sculptured stones. 
The walls of tho interior of this vestibule o( the temple have 
been highly ornamented with paintings in rich colours. 
Behind the ])rosoiit liiigam of Mahadeo there is a largo muss 
of carved white marble, which I am cerfammust oni'c havp 
formed either the uiiper rim, or edging, or backing, of the 
pedestal ol some huge Jain statue. Tiie sanctum of this 
temple is, on the contrary, in the common iliiidu style, and 
of conventional Hindu workmanship. It is surmounted by a 
conical or elliptical-shaped spire, oniamentcd with side 
pinnacles, but the ornanieutal work on its exterior is entirely 
done in plaster. There are, hoivever, a few ancient sculptures 
of small size, built into the walls of the sanctum, both 
interiorly and exteriorly, ft contains simply a small marble 
lingam and bull. The temple euelosniv is entirely surrounded 
by edoisters interiorly. 


Besides the above, there arc four Jain chatris, each of 
which consists of an octagonal base surmounted by a dome 
resting on pillars. The largest of these Jain chains is in 
a separate smaller enclosure at tho northern end or extremity 
of the grmt temple enclosure In the centre of this chain, 
Burmounted by a domed canopy, stands the beautiful white 
marble Jam pillar, dated 1706, which I have alreadv 

described in my account of Cliatsil. As 1 have therefore 
alrenily given a sufficiently full description of this Jain 
pillar, I will simply here a<1d that, of the eighty small 
human figures, or statuettes in niches, sculptui’ed on the sides 
jf this pillai, seventy-three have short mscriptions accompany¬ 
ing tliem, containing the name of each; and each inscription 
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is accompanied by a number, in numerals. These numbers 
are as follows:— 

2, 3, 4, 6, 6. 7, 8, 1, 11,1.3, 15, 17, 18, 21, 23, 9, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31. 32, 26, 35, 37, 39, 61, 63, 66, 67, 33, 60, 61, 
69, 63, 66, 66, 64, 69, 58,69; again, 60,61,62,63,66, 67, 66; 
again, 67; again. 68.69,70, 71,72, 65; again, 75, 76 with 77, 
74, 78 with 79, 80 Muth 81, 82 with 83, 85 with 86, 87 with 
88, 73 with 76, 90, 91, 92, 93, 95, 96 with 103, 89. 

It will be seen that these numbers are irregularly placed; 
but their signification is somewhat obscure.' 

There are two broken marble pillars, similar to that 
above described, lying on the ground, and they have also 
short inscriptions on them, which appeared to be exactly the 
same as those on the standing pillar. These broken pillars 
are composed of a soi-t of coarse w hitish marble with 
bluish-green veins. 

There is a small IMuhammadan praying place within the 
wall of the temple enclosure, on the right hand side of the 
southern gateway as om; goes out; and there is also the 
remains of a small Muhammadan mosque in ruins on a pro¬ 
jecting ridge of the hill, outside the wall on the south 
side. 

There are several giavel pits at the foot of the south 
end of the lull of Shiv-Dungr; indeed, the soil in the 
neighbourhood of this hill and around ChatsA generally, 
and from ChatsA nortli-eastw'ards towards a place 16 miles 
distant called Bassi, is composed of gravel. This gravel is 
formed of angular stones of flinty quartzite, and on the 
surface of this formation near Bassi I found a few frag¬ 
ments of rude stone implements and flake.s. But at the 
gravel pits below Hhiv-Jlungr it is evident that something 
more valuable than gi-avel has been sought for by the 
native excavators; for there I found beds of quartz marked 
here and there wu'th the efflorescence of gold, and which 
had evidently been qiianied at some time in the hope 
of obtaining that metal. But besides these auriferous quartz 
beds, I also found beds of decomposed red heematite 
and hard micaceous red iron-clay, which is sometimes em¬ 
ployed by the natives in the composition of a dull red colour 
used for painting wooden articles, mllod hirmiji. 


• *■ there nrc eighty nuinUr. in >11, lurtudiag thou th«t (re twice tcoonlcd, it 
weald leeni thet they oiuitt here rafeienre to the eighty mh» 11 flgorce in the nichea 
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16 —THODA, OB THORfe 

Tboda, or ThobA, the ancient Beat of the tribe of Dhoda, 
or Dhor^, one of the thirty-six royal races of India, is situ¬ 
ated about 45 miles south-west from Chatsd, about 20 miles 
south-west by west from Tonk, and about 16 miles north 
from Deoli. 

The present town is situated in a mountain gorge at the 
northern end of a range of very steep and lofty hills, which 
extends from Thoda to within about 4 miles of Deoli, 
and of which one continuous and unbroken portion, which 
extends a distance of 7 miles from Thoda to the Ban&s Biver 
southwards, may be looked upon as one huge moimtain, 
and as such it is called Oirtoar by the natives. At the 
northern end of the range, however, the present town of 
Thoda is partly hidden, or shut into a gorge or valley with 
three branches, by several outlying and partly isolated ridges 
and conical rocky eminences. 

Correctly speaking, Thoda is situated at the north-east 
by northern foot of the great mountain mass of Girwar, 
and between it and a clump of outlying detached conical 
rocky eminences which rise in front of it, leaving a narrow 
valley or passage in the centre between them, 

On approaching Thoda, one sees a big lumpy hill tower¬ 
ing up in the background with a sort of advance guard of 
conical eminences thrown out in the foreground, the sum¬ 
mits of two of which—one on each side—are crowned with 
temples, leaving a narrow vale or gorge between, from the 
centre of the hollow of which, immediately facing one, 
there rises the sikar, or corneal spire, of the great temple 
of Thoda, the view being backed and closed in by the great 
mountain mass of Girwar, half-way up the slope of which 
one sees a long colonnade of a modem Jain temple; and 
the edgea of the summit of the mountain are crowned by 
the remains of a fortification wall which extends thence for 
fully 6 miles southwards. 

In former times, however, the town of Thoda was much 
larger than at present, and extended outside the mountain 
gorge towards the north, where it was defended by a shaAar 
panah wall, which ran round like a bow, of which the 
curve was outwards, from a conical rocky eminence on the 
west to a rocky ridge on the east, and within which there 
^ the sites or remains of numerous deserted buildings. 
Here one may still plainly distinguish the northern outer 
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gate o{ the city, outside of T^hich there lies a great tiinTc 
which is surrouiided by innumerable shrines and »atti 
maths Erom this northern outer rate one passes through the 
oompaiatively wide and open enclosed space comprised with¬ 
in the outer wall, until one reaches the mouth of the gorge, 
where one enters a narrow rocky street lined with the rums 
of deserted houses on either side, until one comes to the 
second or inner gate of the city, a few hrmdred feet within 
or to the south of which, and on the right side of the street, 
there stands the great temple with its lofty aikar, which is 
about one hundred and three feet in height, including the 
base. The gorge and the town along with it then take a 
turn to the left or east, and it is this part of Thoda which 
is now mostly inhabited ; the inhabited portion of the 
town having, as it were, shrunk into the innermost corner 
of the gorge. 

We have been, so far, ascending a gradual slope, up the 
narrow rocky street through which we entered—that is to 
say, the inner northern gate stands on a higher level than 
the outer northern gate, and the great temjple stands on a 
higher level than the inner gate, while again the innermost 
iuba hited part of the town stands on a higher level than the 
temple. There is a gate at the south-western side of the 
town, from which one passes out through another outlet of 
the valley into the open plain looking towards Baghera and 
Kekri. 

There is also a small side gate to the north-west of the 
city which pierces a curtain wall between two rocky emin¬ 
ences ; and there is also another small postern gate to the 
city at the eastern termination of the gorge, where the head 
of the gorge widens out in a sort of circular basin. 

By measurements I found the area of that part of the 
deserted portion of the city which lies between the inner 
and outer northern gates (or between the inner and outer 
walls) to be about 1,700 feet square ; and from the inn er 
northern gate to the southern end of the city, 1,076 feet, and 
from the western side of the tovra to the small eastern 
postern gate, about 1,750 feet. Thus the total extent of the 
original city was an area of about 2,780 feet from north to 
south, by about 1,760 feet from east to west. 

When Thoda belonged to the Sisodias, it is said to have 
contained about 52,000 houses, and vras strongly fortified. 
At present, however, only about 400 houses are occupied 
and the remainder of the town is mitirely deserted. 
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The present population of the town numbers about 2,681 
inhabitants. Mahiijan banias appear to form the majority of 
the population. The remainder of the population is composed 
of Gujars, whose occuijation is keeping cattle, and a few 
Muhammadans, Chamfiirs, &c. The only Rajputs in Thoda 
are the few who have been placed there in some official 
position or other by the JaypAr Government, to which Thoda 
now belongs. 

Thoda was originally founded by the Rhoda or Dhord 
tribe, from whom the present name of the place, Thoda, or 
Thorh, is said to be derived. 

Thoda next came into the possession of the SoJankis, 
under Siddha llai Solanki, in Sonwat 1181. Tod, in his 
“ Personal Narrative,” Jtdjaslhdn, Vol. 11, page 678, men¬ 
tions that, in the traditional poems of the Solankis who 
occupied Thoda, it w'as called Tukiipura, or Takshakpura, 
or the city of the Takshak, or Snake. 

Tod cdls this town Tonk Thoda, w liich name, 1 presume, 
distinguishes it from another Thoda, called Bhim Thoda, 
situated about 25 miles to the north of Mora, and about 18 
miles to the south of Mhowa, in the JaypAr territory. 

In a note to the above. Tod remarks that 
"Tonk Thoda is well worth visiting The artist might fill a portfolio 
with arohitectiiral and picturesque sketches Moreover, topamee of a good 
quality aic found in its hills The sained cave of Gokuma, celebrated 
in the history of the grent Chohao King, Bcesaldco of AjmAr, is alto 
worth notice ” 

The “ cave of Gokuma” mentioned by Tod is, I fancy, 
the temple cave in the rock of the gorge opposite VisalpAr, 
about 7 miles to the south of Thoda, w'hich I visited. 

Tod speaks of Thoda as being "on the Banfts,” but 
it is in reality about 4 miles distant from it. 

Thoda passed out of the hands of the Solankis in Samvat 
1360, when it was taken by the Chohans,—probably in the 
time of Hara Raja Chohan, who founded BAndi. On the 
extension of the power of the KachhwAhas of Amber, they 
took Thoda from the Chohans, and held it for some yean. 

The possession of Thoda was next made over to the 
Sisodias by one of the Mughal emperors of Delhi. The 
fddowing are the names of the Sisodia Rajas who hdd 

Thoda, as obtamed from the K&nungo of Thoda:_ 

I. Bai 8tni. 5. Jn^p gini. 

S. Mon Sini. 6. Siiv BtnA. 

a. Maia Sini. 7. SkimH Sini. 

4. PtTtnh m»i. 8. Balail Sini. 
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Under the Sisodiae the city of Thoda is said to have 
flourished considerably; indeed, it seems to have been almost 
rebuilt and much embellish^ by them. The Sisodias 
also built some palaces for themselves at a place called Eaj- 
Mahal, prettily situated on the right bank of the Ban&s 
River, at the southern end of the Girwar range, and about 
7 miles to the south of Thoda. 

Lastly, Thoda again came into the possession of the Biaehh- 
vr&has, in "whose possession it has since remained. 

But though Thoda is a place of undoubtedly ancient 
foundation, and has besides passed through the bands of so 
many different and successive possessoi's, and although 
perhaps two-thirds of it is now a mass of ruins, yet there 
18 not a single really ancient building, nor a single ancient 
inscription, in the whole length and breadth of Thoda,— 
the only exception to this being the plinth or basement of 
the great temple, and perhaps a portion of another ruined 
temple in Thoda. It seems as if the successive possessors 
of the place had maliciously and with intent destroyed the 
works of their predecessors, replacing them with erections 
of their own, which were again destroyed by the next 
comers, and so on. Added to this, the Muhammadans also 
seem at one time to have taken their turn in the destruction 
of pre-existing memorials, and the finishing stroke was 
no doubt the taking of the place by Shah Jahfin, who 
knocked down the fortifications. With reference to this 
latter event, there is a Persian inscription of the time of 
Shah Jabibn on a slab of stone, which no doubt originally 
belonged to some Muhammadan mosque, but which was 
found under a tree covered "adth saindilr, or red-lead, and 
which is now built into the waU of the Thanna at Thoda. 
The following is a copy and translation of the inscription;— 

• jjM • 

*' In the time of Shah Jah&n Badsbah, the manifestation of 
whose appearance in this place was effected through the aus* 
picious good fortune of Bayad Khan Jahlbn in the yeax when 
thu building was erected, namely, Hazrat 1046 ” 
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Th® oldest inscription I could find in Thoda was a 
Ufkgari record in a Baori well, dated Samvat 1004^ 8aM 
1^9. I got several other NAgari inscriptions, among 
which there was another in a second Baori well,^ dat^ in 
Samvat 1654, which enters into such partici^ minutise as 
to give all the astronomical data of the time,—as, for in¬ 
stance, JSast nahvhatre dhati 37. From a third Baori well 
I obtained another inscription dated Samvat 1661, and 
from a amnll temple of Gopi Nath in Thoda I obtained 
a short inscription dated Samvat 1614. Some intelligent 
people of the place said that they certainly knew that there 
had been more ancient inscriptions as well as more ancient 
buddings in Thoda, hut that they had been all destroyed 
during the several invasions of those who had successively 
taken possession of the place. It will he seen that even the 
inscription of Shah JAhan, before mentioned, had been dis¬ 
placed, and the stone tiumed into a sort of divimty by being 
covered with red-lead and placed under a tree. 

The principal attraction of Thoda is the great temple, 
or rather a temple with a very lofty and beautiful sikar, 
which is in reality a very excellent and well-executed 
restoration of a much more ancient shrine.’ The plinth or 
basement of this temple, which is the only part that is 
adorned with elaborate sculpture, though much patched 
and repaired, is nevertheless in other respects the actual 
plinth of the original temple which was built by the 
Solankis probably towards the close of the twelfth century. 
The doorway of the sanctum also, which is very beautiful, is 
of the same period. But the present ttikor, or conical spire, of 
the temple, is said to have been built or restored by the queen 
or wife ot Rai Sinh Sisodia. The height of the plinth and 
conical spire together, from the ground to the top of the kalsa, 
is about 103 feet. A very large but rudely executed portico, 
of which the pillars are very plain, was add^ to the temple, by 
subscription, by the pandits of Thoda in Samvat 1874 (A. D. 
1817); but, with the exception of the grand and lofty flight 
of steps which leads up to the portico, this addition anything 
but improves the appearance of the temple; indeed, it rather 
seems to mar the architectural beauties and hide the sculp¬ 
tures of the front of the temple itself, which was the joint 
work of the Solankis and the Steodias. The plinth or base of 
the aikar is built of a dark greyish green-coloured mictMieous 
porphyritic gneise, a kind of stone in w hich no sculpture 

»PUte XIV for • plon of tU* templo. 
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of fine execution could be produced; but, nevertheless, it is 
elaborately sculptured. It commences ■with a plain square 
foundation basement. Then, above that, commences the 
base of the plinth, the outline of which is of an ogee shape, 
the centre of each of the four sides of which is ornamented 
by a pair of elephants with their trunks locked together, 
sculptured in bold relief. The plinth then decreases up. 
wardly, in step-like fashion, and is ornamented by successive 
horizontal bands of sculpture. The lowest band consists 
of a row of crenelations. The second band consists of lions’ 
heads. The third band consists of a row of elephants. 
The fourth band consists of a row of horses. The fifth 
band consists of a row of human figures. The sixth and 
uppermost band consists of a row of Chokwas, or Brah- 
mani ducks. This last band of sculpture is about on a level 
with the floor of the interior of the sanctum, or perhaps 
reaches a little higher. In several places the plinth has 
been repaired by new stones being let in. This is the 
grand plinth of the original temple, which was built by 
the Solankis; and upon this pUn h were raised the upper 
portion of the walls of the sanctum, and the lofty atkar, 
or conical spue, which w'ere built as a restoration by the 
Euni of Rai 8inh Sisodia. The doorway, however, of 
the sanctum, ■which is the most beautiful ■work of the 
whole, w as, as I said before, the work of the Solankis, and 
it is tbe actual door^nny of the original temple This 
doorway is composed of a hard and close-gi’ained kind of 
green stone, which is highly polished, and has defied both 
the ravages of time and the destroying hands of the Muham¬ 
madans, who had evidently tried at some time or other, 
but without avail, to deface the sculptures The whole 
of this highly polished and greenish-coloured stone doorway 
is ornamented from top to bottom with elaborate sculptures, 
consisting principally of human figures and figures of 
divinities sculptured in hold relief, in niches, panels, and 
compartments, between whicJi are floral devices, very much 
after the fashion of tbe sculptures on the doorway of 
some fine old Roman Catholic cathedral. The sculptures 
on this beautiful doorway are all well and sometimes ele¬ 
gantly and gracefully executed. The majority of the 
figures in these sculptures evidently belong to the Vish- 
navite creed. The only figure which I could distinguish as 
not exclusively belonging to the Vishnavite creed was the 
figure of Ganesh. 
vol. VI-12 
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This doorway is more lofty, and altogether of larger 
dimensions, tlian the doorways of most Hindu temples 
that I have seen, and thus afforded a pleasing surprise 
to me, as a contrast to the usually very low dwrways, 
under which one has to stoop one’s head, which one 
meets with in most Hindu temples. This doorway is 8 
feet 7 inches in height, between the door-step and the 
lintel, or arcliitrave, of the door, and 3 feet 8 inches in 
breadth between the jambs. But the door-step, or thresh¬ 
old, is the most extraordinary part of the whole doorway. 
It IS 3 feet 2 inches in height, and would require a 
gymnastic stretch of the legs, or rather a leap, in order to 
^et up on to it. But, moreover, the design of this doorway 
is very peculiar The whole outer base of the threshold 
of the doorway is formed out of one enormous stone; 
and from the centre of it, and of one piece with it, there 
projects outw'ardly a sort of truncated pillar, or, as it 
were, a column cut off, and wliicdi is 3 feet 2 inches 
in height, or of the same height as the door-step, and 1 
foot 3 inches in diameter, but proji'cting only 1 foot 1 
inch from the door-step. This truncated pillar has a pretty 
base, wider than its short shaft, or about 1 foot 31 inches 
in diameter, and the toji of the truncated shaft is smooth, 
and even or ilush with the upper surface of the door-step. 
'I'he shaft and base are both circular. On either side 


of this truncated pillar, and half way between it and the 
jambs of the doorway on e.acb side, there projects a lion’s 
h('!i(l 'flicse two sculptured lions’ heads are, like the 
truncated pillar m the centre, carved out of one and the 
same huge stone which forms the door-step or threshold. 
As I had never seen anything exactly like this before 
attaclicd to the dixirway of a Hindu temple, I'thought it 
worthy of special remark here I imagine there must 
have been originally some mystic meaning attached to this 
single truncated pillar forming the centre of the lofty 
door-irtep leading into the sanctum of this temple. In 
stepping into this temple, one thus rests upon “unity,” 
guarded by two lions’ heads. The principal doorway or 
iwrch of the Temple of Solomon had two pillars,—namely, 
Jachin and “ Boazhut here we have one single trun¬ 
cated pillar on which a man must step before he can enter the 
mniple. Hoes not the necessity of stepping upon this single 
piUar, before entering the sanctum of the temple, symbo&e 
the necessity of a firm belief in the unity of the divinity before 
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entering a place dedicated to his worship ? And here we 
have “ unity ” defended, on either side, by a lion’s head; 
and the lion is the symbol of the power of Truth. It was as 
Nara Sinha, or the “ man-lion,” that Vishnu appeared, out 
of a pillar, as the defender and manifestator of Truth 1 

I liave already said that it would be impossible for a 
man to ascend a door-step 3 feet 2 inches in height without 
making a leap, or, at least, vaulting up on to it by aid of 
the Imnds. For this i-eason the b^e of another pillar, 
about 8 inches in heiglit, of the same kind of stone as the 
doorway, has been placed outside, in front of the door¬ 
step,—not quite exactly o]»pasitc the centre of the door¬ 
way, but a little to one side of the central truncated pillar, 
before described; and from this pillar base one can just 
manage to strrdch one’s leg up sideways on to the slippay 
surface of tlie door-step. 

The stkar, or conieal spire, of the temple, is built of 
a sort of grcyish-M'lulash granitose quartzite, which is of a 
lighter colour than the stone of either the plinth or the 
doorway. The exterior sculptuml ornamentation of the 
sikfir, or spire, although ]»laiu, is very good, and in as 
much harmooy with the plinth as coxdd be expected in a 
restoration of this kind upon an older foundation; but it 
IS nev<>i'tlieless a very hajipy and well-executed restoration, 
and do('s fall credit to tin* Sisodia architects. 

The spire is an ellqitical or parabolic cone, flattened 
on four sides, w'ith four successive overlapping flattened 
conic pinnacles running up the centre of each side. It is 
surmounted by tlie usual massive, cog-wheel-sliaped cap, 
from which rises the triplc-ringcd base of tho kala«, which 
is formed like a cup and b.ail, terminating with a spike. 
Indeed, the whole tlimg may he likened to a .spiked cup and 
ball, planted on the top of three flat cheeses, restuig on a 
big cog-wheel; and the w hole surmounting a huge egg, or 
cone, out of tlio sides of which little cones arc growing- 
The front of the temple, however, sends out two projections, 
one on each side of the doorway, from the tops of which 
two separate square-sided, conic-topped kiosks, or cupolas, 
supported on four pillars, rise, one on each side of the front 
of the spire, somewhat in the same manner as the two 
cupolas on the front of many-domed buildings of the 
Eomanesque style in Europe. 

The intetior of the sanctum is plain, and now contains 
merely two small marble figures of Thdieurji and Thdkurdm, 
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nntside each way, measured across the centre, ine torm oi 
the outline of the horizontal transverse section or ground 
S^n S tL body of this temple is that of a sW. of 
Itch the colrl have been beveUed or cut off, a^dthen 
notched into with small receding and projecting angles, m 
other words, it is an octagon of which three 
one side and two half sides with proj^tions added 
entrance face of the building; and two sides and two half 
sides are cut up into small receding and projecting angles. 

The great modem, and exceedingly plain and roughly 
finished, pillared portico, which has been added to the 
front of the building in comparatively recent time^ has, 
I think, boon sufificiently described already, and certainly 


does not merit any further notice. » , . ^ i 

A ground plan and section and elevations of this temple 
will accompany this report. 

I also obtained a ground plan and section of another 
old temple in Thoda which was in a ruinous state. I 
thought it worth taking notice of, merely from the fact that 
this temple possessed a pillared vestibule, of which the 
pillars were somewhat ornamental, and as old as the rest 
of till) temple' 

On the embankment of the great tank outside the old 
northern outer gate of the town, 1 found an erect satti 
pillar, 11 feet 10 inches in height, and of a peculiar style 
and shape This pillar was a monolith, hewn out of the 
same kind of dark coloured stone as that of which the 


plinth of the great temple in Ihoda was built. The base of 
this pillar IS no doubt sunk for some depth in the ground; 
hut tlic ba'ie from the surface of the ground is square, 2 
feet in height, 1 foot 2 inches in diameter, and bevelled 
oil at tlio lop comers. Above this the shaft is octagonal for 
2 feet 8 indies. Tliis is succeeded by a square part, which 
forms nearly a perfect cube, for it is nearly the same 
in bri'fidtli, both transversely and vertically,—namely, 1 foot 
2 inches in breadth, and 1 foot 3 inches in height. The 
upjier and lower corners of it are bevelled off, and each 
side of this square part is ornamented with the sculpture 
of a bell-shaped or hour-glass-shaped figure, which is crossed 
by a band. The shaft or the pillar then becomes octagonal 
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again for the height of about 8 feet 8 inches. This is 
surmounted by another squaxe or cubical part, of about 
the same dimensions, and in every other respect exactly 
resembling the former lower square or cubical portion before 
described, except that the upper surface is sloped up in a 
low pyramidal shape, instead of flat. This last is surmount¬ 
ed by the capital of the pillar, about one foot in height, 
which is a rounded figure rising from a narrowed neck, and 
terminating in a conical top. It resembles a cinerary um 
in shape, Or its form may be likened to a bowel-shaped um, 
covered over with a conical lid, with a small round knob at top. 
This pillar was very much weather-worn, and evidently ancient, 
but it had no inscription of any kind. I suspect that it was 
not originally intended for a aatti pillar, but that it must 
at some earlier period have stood either in the centre of the 
court, or in front of the gateway, of some ancient Jain 
tem]-)ie. 

In the early part of my description of Thoda, I referred, 
en passant, to a fortification wall which surmounts and runs 
round the edge of the summit of the great mountain mass 
of Girwar, wluch extends unbroken from Thoda to Visalpfir 
and E&j-Mabal, a distance of from 7 to 8 miles. At 
first sight this fortification wall looks as if it belonged 
merely to some hUl fort connected with the defence of 
Thoda. But this is not the case. The fortification wall one 
sees on the summit of the mountain overhanging Thoda 
is simply the northern end of a great fortification wall which 
runs round the edge of the summit of nearly the whole 
mountain of Girwar, and thus constitutes a fortification 
extending, with a few breaks, for about from 6 to 7 miles 
from north to south, and for from quarter of a mile to 
1 mile and more in breadth between the walls from east 
to west. There are, however, breaks or blanks in the 
course of this wall, here and there, on precipitous places 
where fortifications were not required. Besides this encir¬ 
cling wall, which is seen from several points from the plain 
below, there is also another portion of the fortification of 
the existence of which one does not become cognisant until 
one ascends to the summit of the mountain and traverses 
it to its most central point. On a central summit of the 
mountain of Girwar, there is a second inner fortification 
wall, containing a small area of about 430 feet by 460 feet, 
which once formed the citadel of the fortress. Within tliis 
second central walled enclosure, there is a third lesser walled 
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enclosure comprising an area of about 315 feet by 336 feet, 
on the inner side of the wall of which there is a series of 
chambers, 22 feet m breadth, which runs round the whole 
four sides, interiorly. Agaui, within this last enclosure 
there are, the remains of ii square block of buildings which 
cover an area of 125 feet by loy feet, and wbicb, though of 
rude construction, were evidently once palatial residences. 

Neai and outside of this citadel enclosure, towards the 
western side of it, there au' the remains of another block of 
buildings. Again, about 250 feet to the south-east of the 
citad(d enclosure, and outside of it, there is a large tank, now 
dry, liaving an area of 212 feet by about 160 feet, which has 
been hollowed out of the rock, and wbicb has a retaining wall 
on its western side, with steps leading down into it. 

At various places, also, within the great encircling forti- 
tication wall, there ar(> the remains ol the sites of dwellings. 

Now, this groat and extemiie forhfteation wbicb I have 
been describing—a nbole mountain range, in fact, fortilied— 
was the ancient mountain fastness of the raci' of .Uhoda. 

After it passed out of tin* bauds of the Dbodas, it came 
into the possession of 11ios(‘ who Miceossively held the city 
of Thoda. Among others, the fortilications are said to have 
been added to by the Clioharis, and repaired by the Sisodias. 

A powerful chief whom the natives of Thoda called 
Khal Khan, or Kalhav, is also said at one tune to have 
hi'ld this mountain lortrfcss. As the above is totally unlike 
any Muhammiulan name that we arc acquainted with, 1 
ex[iee( that ICli il Ivluin is simply a corruption of a woll- 
kuowii Hindu iiami',—^n.imely, tbatof Kilhaua, which was the 
name ol a clued' of the Guhila or (irrahilot race, who was 
the maternal uncle of Someswara (also culled Prifhvi Raja), 
of Apnor, the iatbt>r of the great Pritlivi ilaja of Deilii.' 
Kilhana built one of the gateways in the foi tress of lliinsi, 
and Ills name is mentioned in an inscription there.'* In 
that ease, the fortified biU of Girw'ar between Thoda and 
\ isal[uir may have been ui the possession of Kilhana soine- 
lii here about A 1) llbO; but 1 think it would more probably 
be pivvious to .V. I> 1151, when Delhi was taken from the 
Tomars by the Cbobans. The natives of Thoda seemed to 
think that the personage whom thev called Ktial Khan, 
or Kaltmn, was a chief who rebelled a^inst either the Mogul 
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or the Path&n sovereigns of Delhi; but if his real name 
was Kiliiana, his hostility may possibly have been displayed 
against tlie last of the Tomars, although it is also just 
possible that he may have outlived Prithvi RAja, and may 
have opposed some expedition made for the conquest of that 
part- of llhjpulhna hy the first of the Ghori PatMns nho 
took Delhi. 

There is a curious tradition conneoteil with the building 
of this fortress, to the effect that the man to whom the budd¬ 
ing of it vi^s entrusted was directed hy his royal master to 
have it completed within a certain stated time ; but that 
being unable to complete it within the time allowed him, he 
was in consequence put to death. 

The great mountain on wliich this fortification is situated 
I should judge to be considerably over 2,000 feet in 
height The sides of this mountain are very sleep and 
abru])fc, and in some places absolutely precipitous, and nithin 
its whole extent of about 7 miles it is only accessible through 
laborious climbing at about four points. 

1 ascended this mountain in the heat of the day, under 
great distress from heat and thirst, and I shall never forget it. 

The wliole country to the north and west of Thoda is for 
many nules one great flat jilain, covered with Jong grass 
and a few prickly bushes, and more closely resembles one of 
the lingo jirairies of America than anything else 1 have 
eior seen Hills or mountains are only to he seen in the 
direction of Daitopa to the north-Avest, hetAveen Thoda 
and Deoli, toAvard.s the south-west, and in the direction of 
Tonk eastAvards. This groat open plain of waving grass, in 
fact, looks like a vast sea with mountainous islands scattered 
here and there in the distance. The long thick grass is full 
of Avild hoar. What Avould not that fine, manly, sporting 
gentleman, our late respected and lamented Viceroy, Lord 
Mayo, have given for a boar hunt on this grand prairie 1 

In the early part of my report I mentioned that an 
extensive colonnade belonging to buildings connected with 
a Jain temple was conspicuously visible half way up the 
face of the hill, at the back of Thoda; but this Jain estab¬ 
lishment is of comparatively modern origin. The colonnade 
leading to it is grand in point of extent, but the jpillars are 
plain; and, on the whole, there is not much in the way of 
architectural beauty to attract one’s notice. 

The old seer of Thoda was formerly equal in weight to 36 
of the present Jaypur paisa. 
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17—BlQHERA, OB VYlGHBA. 

Tww to'WR of B&igli^ra is situated about 12 miles due west 
from Thoda, and about 47 miles to south-east of Ajmfer. 
From some intelligent natives of the place we obtained the 
following traditions connected with the origin and history 
of Ba,gh(;ra. They quoted the Fadma Furdna in support 
of their statements, and said that in the Satya-yug the 
name of the place was Tirath-raj, in the Treta-ydg 
Rutwij ; in the Dwdpar-ydg Vasant-pAr; and that in 
the Kdli-ydg, or in the beginning of the age at present 
running, it was called VyAghra, which in Sanskrit signi¬ 
fies “ the tiger, ’’ and which last name, they said, was 
eventually changed into Bdgh^ra, which signifies either “ a 
tiger’s whelp” or “ a panther.” 

As we also discovered, however, that this place, BAghfera, 
was the actual traditional scene of the Vardha Aontdr, 
or “ Boar Incarnation of VishnA,” it seems to me just possible 
that the name of BAgh^ra, or Vdgh^ra, may be a corruption, 
or partial transposition, of Vardha ; and that Vardha Naga- 
ra was probably an ancient name of the place ; for, in the 
same manner as the natives call Lakhnau “ Nakhlau,” and 
Narod ” Banod,” by transposition, so also might " VarAha” 
be changed into ” VahAra ” by transposition, and this would, 
in time, easily become corrupted into VAghAra, or BAghAra 

There cannot be the sbgblcst doubt, however, that in 
Bdghdra we have really discovered the actual traditional 
scene and locale of the Vardha Avatdr, if that can be 
called a discovery which, no doubt, was already well known 
to most of the intelligent or educated natives of RAjputAna 
who knew anything about the historical traditions of their 
own country. But if anything more were required to sup- 
port the actual and commonly current traditions of the place, 
as to its being the sacred locality in which, in a mythological 
sense, the Vardha Avatdr of VishnA is said to have been 
manifested, that proof will he found in the following facts 
which I am now about to mention. Firstly, the present 
inhabitants of BAghhra aflArm that it was the actual scene of 
the Vardha Avatdr. Secondly, on the north side of the 
town of BAghAra there is a very large artificial lake or 
which is called the Vardha Sdgar. Thirdly, there was 
formerly an ancient temple at BAghAra dedicated to the 
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VarAha Avatdr, which is said to have been destroyed by the 
Mog^ Emperor Aurangzeb in one of his campaigns; but 
since the time of Aurangzeb another large new temple has 
been built, also dedicate to the f'ardha Avntdr, in which 
there is now a large statue, or image, of that incarnation of 
Vishnd, and in which the Vishnavite form of w'orship is still 
daily carried on. Fourthly, the wild boar is certainly held 
in greater veneration at B&gh^ra than at any other place in 
India At Bitghera a boar is a sacred animal, and the 
natives there say that any man who were to kill a wild boar 
in the immediate neighbourhood of B&ghfera would be sure 
to die immediately thereafter, while no such fatal result 
would follow if tlie same man killed a boar anywhere else. 
Fifch'ly, there are numerous ancient coins constantly found 
at Bfighhra with a representation of the Vurdha Jnatdr on 
the obverse, and the legend *-Srt Mad-ddi Vardha ” on the 
reverse, in characters ot the seventh or eighth century. I 
myself obtained three of these coins from BaghSra duringa 
visit of only a few hours to that place, llejiresentations of 
specimens of the very same class of coins will he foundin 
Prinsep’s Indtan Antiquities, Vol. I., Plate XXIV, figs 13 
to 21, and a description of them at jiages 295 and 29G. But 
Prinsep w'as puzzled as to what locality to assign as the 
source of the issue of this coinage. All he knew was that 
the same kind of nail-headed character as is found in the 
legends of these coins was also common in the inscriptions 
of the Takshak, Jit, and Mori princes of Harkvati and 
M41wa. Had he attributed their issue to some central point 
a little further north (which was also within the region 
anciently possessed by the Moris), he would have been more 
near the truth. At any rate, we have now found the actual 
source from which this (linage originally emanated,—not in 
the comparatively modern division of Har4vati, nor in the 
ancient kingdom of MAlwa, but in B4gh4ra, w'hich, under 
the name of Vaseunt-pdr, was formerly included in the 
possessions of an ancient dynasty of kings, the first of whom 
was Gandharp Sein (or Gandharba Sena), and the capital of 
which dynasty was Champftvati-Nagara, or Chatsfl, as it 
is now called. 

According to the traditions of the place, B4gh4ra is said 
to have been most famous for its sanctity, and for the 
pilgrimages made to its sacred shrine during the period 
when it was called Vasant-pfir; and, in illustration of the 
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A'irtue of its sanctity, my local informants, whom I have 
previously above quoted, again quoting the Padma Purdna 
as their authority, related the following interesting 
traditif)ns — 

“ (diandra Serna, the renowned Kaja of Champ&vati- 
Kngara (Ch.dsu), once went out on a hunting excursion; 
blit iie'arly tiui whole day had passed away infraitless search 
without his being able to see any animal worthy of the chase. 
At length, towards evening, he espied at a long distance 
what appeared to him to be an antelope, to which he gave 
chase, and nianaqed to wound it with an arrow, apparently 
mortally But w hen he ivent up to the spot where he saw 
the sujiposcd animal fall, and w'here he expected to find it 
lying, to his surprise and astonishment he found, instead, 
an aged RUhi moaning in great agony with a wound which 
he had received hearing that he would merit the i-urses of 
such a holy man as the Rmhi, in consequence of the dread¬ 
ful mistake which he had ajipareutly committed, King 
Chandra Sena hiimhly begged ]ur<lon of the holy man, and 
told hurl that the fatal deed was not intontioiiai. But, not¬ 
withstanding all that King Chandiii Sena could say, the 
/fi.s/o cursed him, iqKin whieli tlie King’s body immediately 
became black as charcoal. Brorn (hat day ioith the King 
Cliaiidra Sena heeame pious and generous, in tlic hojie that, 
by YUt lie (heieof, the teiiible alllietion wlueli liad lalleii 
upon him, in eonsi'qnenci" of the limht’H curse, might be re- 
movi'd liom Inm But it w.is ail in saiu 'I'lu' King tbeii 
called all bis i’andits and wise men together, to eoiiMilt tliein, 
and ask(‘{Mlicir adMce as (o uay means by ivlneli be migbt 
be cured After bolding council togelber, tboy all unani¬ 
mously advisi'd the King to go to anotber Bishi called 
Matra Bisbl. and to apply to him for assistanee King 
Chandra Sena then immediatelji repaired to viheie that 
Itishi dwelt, and heggc'd lus asMstanec aud advice. In reply 
to llic King’s entri'aties, Alatmllishisaid to him—‘Go thou 
and all thy subjects and bathe in the Varfiha SAgar at 
Vasant-pbr, aud thou shalt he cured. ’ The Kmg then did 
as the liislii directed, and was cured ” 

It is also recorded that, in ancient times a leper Bhil 
was cured by bathing in the same Sugar, 

Now, in the above, besides the mere interest connected 
with the legend, we have an historical point confirmed from 
two different and independent sources. In my account of 
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Chatsfl I stated that ChamphTati was one of the ancient 
names of that place; and again, here, in the legend above 
quoted, we find Chandra Sena mentioned as the King of 
Champiivati Magara, at the time when B&ghtjra was 
called Vasant-p4r, and, moreover, we find tin- period in 
question attributed to the Dwdpar-yitg. The mention 
of the Dwdpai'-ytiff is, of course, a mere Pauranic ex¬ 
aggeration and absurdity, but it seems to show tliat the 
period in which Baghera was called Vesant-pdr, and 
Chatsflwas called Champhvati, must have been very remote, 
and that the period of the reign ot Cliandra Sena, who is re¬ 
corded as the king of Champflvati at that time, must have 
been very ancient indeed. 

I have also stated in my report on Chatsfi that the 
first and original name of Chatsd w'as Tamba-vati, and 
that it was founded hy Gandharba Sena, who is said to 
have been the lather of Vikramaditya of Ujjain, 

Now, in si'vTval ancient traditions, more especially in the 
genealogies of the ancient kings of Mhlwa collected by 
IVilfoivl and Tod, it is recorded tliat Ganclliarba lliipa was a 
king of ^Wfilwa (about the commencement ol the first 
century before our eia), and that he was sueceoded by 
Yikrami'ubtya, and tliat. the latter w'as succeeded by Chandra 
Sf.na. It IS tlu'reiorc evident that the Gandharba Efipa 
ot the IMahva traditions is identical W'ith the Gandharba 
iSi'na of Tainha-vati of the Chatsu traditions, and also 
that the Cliandra Sena of Miilwa is identical witli tlie 
Chandia Sena of Chanipavati (or Chatsu) ol tlio Baghera 
traditions Yh' have thus here a verification ot tliree im¬ 
portant, hut hitherto doiihtfni, points in Indian history, 
and moreover we have licrein also a sort of indiri^et proof 
of the actual existence of the first Vikramtfditya of IJ jjain, 
which has of late yi'ars been doubted and called m (|urstion, 
nay, oven absolutely denied; and we have thus also obtained 
some new data by wdiich to detenuinc the period of the reign 
of this A^iknimfiditya. Kow', if it could be proved, with any 
certainty, that Gandharba It Oipa or Gandharba Sena reigned 
about the commencement of the first century before Christ, it 
would naturally follow that liis successor in these traditions— 
namely, VikramMitya—^must have reigned about the middle 
of the same century; and that the date of B. C. 57, formerly 
attributed to him, is correct; and also that Chandra Sena, whom 
these traditions make to be the successor of Vikram&.ditya, 
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must therefore have reigned about the close of the first 
century before Christ. 

But, on the other hand, the foundation of the ancient 
city of Chandr^bvati (now Jh&,lrap&,tan), is generally attributed 
to Chandra Sena of Mfilwa, and who, in this case also, is 
made to be the immediate successor of the traditionally 
famous Vikram^ditya of Ujjain. But the question here 
arises, were the possessions of this King Chandra Sena so 
extensive that he could have been king of Charap&vati 
(or Chatsh) and Chandr&vati at one and the same time ? or 
that a king whose capital was where ChatsA now is could 
have founded ChandrfLvati, which is 150 miles distant to 
the south of the former ? 

General Cunningham, m his former report on Chan- 
dr5;Vati' makes certain remarks on the subject of the 
probable approximate date of the foundation of that ancient 
city, which I will now quote. He refers, by the way, to 
certain coins which be found there, wliich are allowed to be 
of the most ancient type of coinage yet found in India. He 
says; “ These coins are, perhaps, sufficient to show that the 
pbice was occupied long before the time of Chandra Sena; but 
as none of the existing ruins would appear to be older tlian 
the sixth or seventh century A. D , it is not improbable that 
the city mav have been refounded by Chandra Sena, and 
named after himself, Chandrkvati. I think it nearly certain 
that it must have been the capital of Ptx)lemy’8 district of 
Sandrahatis; and if so, the tradition which assigns its 
foundation to the beginning of the Christian era would seem 
to be correct.” 

Now, it is evidently General Cunningham’s opinion that 
Chandr/ivati was only refounded by Chandra Sena, probably 
about the sixth century A. D.* But the Sandrahatis of 
Ptolemy is only the Greek equivalent of ChaiidrAvati, in 
exactly the same manner as Sandracottos and Sandra- 
coptos were only the Greek equivalents of the name of 
Chandra Gupta It is, therefore, beyond doubt that ChandrfL. 
vati must have been in existence at least as early as the time 


I See Geneml Cuir?iinghiiin'» Arihaologicol Ilpport. 1801 63. V,il II, pp 26i „„d 205 
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of Ptolemy, A. D. 130 to 140, if not before it. It appears, 
therefore, somewhat strange that a king called Chandra Sena 
should hare, in the sixth century, refounded a city called 
Chandr&rati but which had already existed, under the 
rery same name, four or five centuries before his time 1 Now, 
nere we have in one tradition the period of Chandra Sena’s 
reign placed in the JDwapar-y^g, in the clouds of the 
mythical ages, while other more reliable authorities place 
Chandra Sena in the latter part of the first century before 
Christ; and lastly, General Cunningham gives us the sixth 
century of the Christian era as the probable period of 
Chandra Sena’s reign. And the worst of it is that, wherever 
we place Chandra Sena, thither he must also drag the 
Unfortunate Vikramhditya and Gandharba Sena alias Gan- 
dharba Efipa along with him I Could anything be more 
puzzling and confounding ? But the confusion does not end 
here, but only becomes worse confounded ; for Tod tells us 
of another Chandx-a Sena, who-was king of Chandr&vati at 
the same time that Bhoja was king of JDhar in A. D. 1035.‘ 

Thus, we have here a fourth date for the reign of 
a Chandra Sena; and between the first and the last 
period assigned to this much-hustled-about king, there is a 
difference of a few ages of the world’s existence. General 
Cunningham, I believe, entirely discredits or denies the 
existence of a Vikramhditya in B. C. 67,* and holds that 
what is commonly called the Vikram&,ditya era com¬ 
menced during the reign of the Indo-Scythic King Kanishka, 
but was only revived by a VikramMitya of Ujjain, who lived 
between the 5th and 6th centuries, or perhaps about A. D. 
600, contemporarily Avith Kalidas. Thus, wo have both 
Vikramhditya and Chandra Sena placed near the sixth 
century by General Cunningham, and, as a matter of course, 
Gandharba Efipa alias Gandharba Sena must follow them 
thither. But Tod tells us of another Eaja Bhoja who 
lived in A. D. 665. Now, if it were possible that this 
was the Eaja Bhoja of DW who was contemporary with 
Baja Chandra Sena of Chandrftvati, then we should have 
the unfortunate Chandra Sena dragged off again into the 
7th century I My idea, and the only reasonable explanation 
that I can give, is that there were several Bhojas, several 

‘ Sm " Tnniaetiotw of the Eoy»l Aeiatie Society,” Vol I, end Tod’i Utgatthan. 
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Chandra Senas, and several Vihrarnddityaa, which has 
created all the contusion'. But how about Gandharba Rdpa 
alias Gandhavba Sena'-^ Were there also several kings 
of this name ? Or is he to be lelt alone in the lurch, to fish 
for hinisfdf ? 

General Cunninglnni, in his report on Dchli (Archaeo- 
logioal Report for 18(12-03, Yol. I, page 154), says that 
JBilgh^ra, which he, also calls llachera, was founded by 
Bach I)eo, or Vacha Baja, the son of Kama Phi Tomar 
(which would have been in the ninth century). But all I can 
say is, that the people of Biigh^ra itself knew nothing 
of the name of their town as Bachera, and denied tnat 
it had ever he (>11 the name of the jilace; and they seemed 
to know nothing of Bach Ueo, or V^acha Baja, as its founder. 
In fact, all the accounts which 1 obtained on the spot 
tended to show' that. Bfigh^ra must hai’c existed as an 
ancient and sacn^d place for many cvmtimes previous to 
the tiuK'of Bach Deo, and long before even t lie firs! of the 
Tomara iamily existed Bagiicrais the common name for 
either “ a tiger’s whelp” or “a young tiger,” or “a leopard,” 
in the northern ])arls of Bajpulana; and it is the same, word 
as hagbeld, or baghaiitd, or haghnild, wliieh have 
the same meaning. in faet, hdgheni, or hagheJd, is 
siinjily a eorrnpiion of ragherd, whicli i.s the same as 
the Sanskrit igdglira, which mean.s “a tigerand, as I 
have already staled that the aneient naiue. of Biigh^ia 
wa.s Yy Agin a which means “ the tiger,” it is very evident 
that tlie modern name of the place lias the, same meaning, 
or it would appear as if it were intendi'd to indicate that 
the present town of BAghAra was “the whelp,” or 
descendant, of the old town of Yyaghra,” or “the tiger ! 

It is therefore jdamly evidcmt that the name of the jilace 
can have nothing in the worhl to do with tliat of Bach Deo. 

The town of Baghera stand.s on the southern bank of 
the large artilieial lake or tank called the Varhha Shgar, 
as already lieforc mentioned The dimensions of the 
YarAha Sugar are 1,600 feet in length from east to west, 
by 000 feet Irom north to south. About a quarter of a 
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ICO. of tlie inorp nortliern Bftis RajM, there are two Bhojaa mentioned 
coppr f/Iatft-namely, one -who lived about A. D. 875, and who in alao 
I ebewa mucnption, and is roppoaed to be also mentioned in a Gwalior 
Id another Bho^a. of the Benares copper-|date, who lived about A. D. 920. 
hhera, m Uusdi* also meaxw ** a whelp," oi “ calf," or *' foal," or " the yoa^ 
and therefore, even if the name of the place had been it woold 

noarlj the iame meaning as Bdjfhha, which means “ the whdn of a tiger,** 
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mile to the west of the Varhha 84gar, thes-e is another 
reservoir of water, known as the Sank&dik-ka-kund, and 
so called after a Right named SankMik Rishi. xif the 
back, or to the south side of the town, a small river runs, 
which is now called the Dhngar, but which is said to have 
been formerly known and classically famed in the Rurdnaa 
under the name of the Bawa Nadlii. This river joins 
the Banas, near Visalpur. About a mile to the south-west 
of the town of Bilgh^ra, there is a small rocky hj-ll, 400 
feet in height which is called Brahmani Mata Dungri. 
In this hill there is a cave called Bharat-ka-gopha, or 
Eharat’rf cave, which is about 50 feet in height, 15 
feet in depth, and 10 feet in breadth. The entrance 
is closed up by a wall, through wJiich there is a curious 
little doorw ay only 3 feet in height by 4 feet in breadth. 

A large temple dedicated to the Vardha Artalur stands 
on the southern bank of the Varfiha SAgar at BAghtira; but 
unfortimately tliis temple is of comparatively modern erec¬ 
tion, or only about a hundred and fifty years old, as it was 
built after the death of Auraiigzel), who is said to have de¬ 
stroyed a \ cry ancient temple at BAghfem, which was also de¬ 
dicated to the Vardha Avatar. The present temple contains 
no mscri])tion of any kind. 

It is, at any rate, most certain that a very ancient and 
celebrated temple of the Vardha Avatdr fomerly existed at 
BAghAra, which Aurangzcb has the creAit, or rather discredit, 
of destroying. Had this temple hut been permitted to exist 
up to the present time, what grand architecture and gorgeous 
sculpture might not liave been displayed to the ravished eyes 
of the archaeologist, and what ancient inscriptions might he 
not have found there, revealing whole pages of lost Indian 
history ! But, alas 1 the Muhammadan has destroyed all 1 

Near the VarAha Mandar there stands a stone pillar, or 
monolith, 15 feet in height and 10 inches in diameter, square 
below and octagonal above, and with a square flat capital. 
This pillar the natives of the place say is very old, and that 
in bygone days all marriage contracts were made beside it, 
without any further ceremonies except as a matter of choice. 
A traditional saying concerning this pillar is preserved in the 
following couplet;— 

" Sachs, Bhagat parne nahm math ne bandhe mor, 

Bame lam par hi hare Bdghma dSr.” 
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" The trnly righteous man reqnireth neitlver rite nor spell. 

The hymeneal crown upon his honest brow to bind; 

And mai riage bonds, though firmly clenched elsewhere, by book and 
bell, , „ , , 

On hallowed ground at Bflghfera their quick release will find.' 

I believe this pillar ia reality to have been either a Bud¬ 
dhist monolith, surmounted by the figure of a lion, or else 
a Vishnavite pillar, with the figure of a vardha, or boar, on 
the top of it, like the jiillar at Eran. 

The release from such obligations on Hindus as those of 
marriage, obtained by a visit to, or residence at, BAgh^ra, 
affords a parallel to the release from all the obligations and 
caste regulations usually binding upon Hindus which is ac¬ 
tually allowed to all pilgrims or devotees wliile on a visit to 
the shniie of J-xgamuth at I'firi, in Orissa. And the license 
in both oases proceeds from the same cause, namely, the 
present existence of Vishnavite rites and probable former 
existence of Buddhism at BaghAra, and the w ell-aseertained 
former provaleneo of both the Vishnavite creed and Buddhism 
at Puri 

The pavlieular tradition connected with this “marriage 
pillar” at Bfl'dl^ra, how'evor, at oncse brought to my mind the 
“ stones of Loda,” “ oracular stones,” “ oath stones,” and 
stones at which secret betrothals or marriage contracts were 
made, which existed in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Witiiinthctownof Baghera, near the remains of thesiteof 
some former ancient temple, tliere are five stone pillars stand¬ 
ing erect, of wliich one is large and the other four smaller.* 
The larger pillar stands close to the site of the old temple, 
and is about 12 feet in height and about 0 inches square. It 
is surmounted by a capital shaped like a cone, or half cylinder, 
n ith the convexity of the curve turned upwards, and with a 
sort of flange, or comice, or beading, projecting from its lower 
etiges , but the most curious feature about the big pillar is 
that it is encircled by two iron bands, the first about 8 feet 
from the base, and the second about 10 inches higher up. 
The other four pillars are situated together in a group at the 
distance of about 13 feet from the large pillar. These smaller 
pillars are each 5 feet in height and 4 inches square. They 
are of the same shape as the large pillar, and have also the 
same kind of top or capital; but they differ from the large 
pillar in the fact that each of them is perforated, transversely, 
by two square holes, each of th^ holes being about 2 inches 


' Bar Plate XVI for a iketoh of thaae Are piUara. 
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in diameter. The natives of Bhghka say that it was at these 
pillaars that the marriage of Dulha Rai {aliag Prince Tej- 
Karan Kachhw&ha of Qwalior) to Maroni ^the daughter 
of Eaja Eanmal) took place, which event happened about 
A. D. 1106. 

General Cunningham, in his former report on Gwalior, 
calls Eanmal “ the Raja of Deosa,” and says that the mar¬ 
riage of Dulha Eai and Maroni took place “ at Deosa.” ‘ Now, 
the only way of explaining this discrepancy that I can see 
is by supposing that the marriage rites and ceremonies were 
performf'd at B4ghfera, while the marriage festivities were 
celebrated at Deosa. 

With regard to the pillars themselves, although they do 
not appear to be very ancient, still I think it possible, from 
their shape, that they may have belonged to some Buddhist 
establishment of late date, and may have formed portions of 
a Buddhist railing. 

It is now time that I should say something in particular 
about the temple dedicated to the Vardha Avatdr, which 
is situated on the bank of the Var&ha S&gar at Bhgh^. 
This temple, as I stated before, is modern, and replaced a 
more ancient one, which is said to have been destroyed 
by Aurangzeb. It is of smaller size and of much 
plainer construction than the great temple of Tlioda, which 
I described in my report on that place. The Var4ha tem¬ 
ple at Bhghfira consists simply of a sanctum, with a portico 
in front of it. The stone pillars of the portico are plain and 
four-sided. The walls of the sanctum are of stone, but are 
plain and unadorned. The eikar, or conical spire, which 
surmounts the sanctum, is of stone, but it has very little 
about it that can be called ornamentation. This temple con¬ 
tains a statue or image of the Vardha Avatdr, or “ Boar 
Incarnation of Vishnh.” It is a large stone figure of a boar, 
between 3 and 4 feet in length, and has a small human 
figure on the top of it. The boar was, however, so covered 
with tinsel ancl drapery that it was difficult to judge of the 
exact attitude and proportions of it; and the Vishnavite 
priests, or pujdria, will not permit any one but themselves 
to approach near the image. The Vishnavite worship is con¬ 
stant^ being carried on hare. lights are. being constantly 
burned in the temple and incense frequently offered up and 

> See Oepenil ConningtuuD’e Areliaolopeel Beport (er 1864-61, utiele ‘‘Owtlior,’’ Vol. U, 
pp 876 end 877. 

vol.VI-13 “ 
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the sound of the shell and the cymbals is heard at morning 
ajid evening. 

The town of B^lgh^ra contains about 600 houses and 
about 3,000 inhabitants. Banyas, Brahmans, and Rajputs 
form the majority of the population; but of these the Banyas 
are by far the most numerous. The majority of the popula¬ 
tion are attached to the Vishnava form of religion. 

A pole-axe, of a very peculiar shape, is carried as a weapon 
by the people about BS.ghfera. The blade is shaped like a 
broad wedge in front, behind which it contracts by a curve 
above and below to a narrow neck. But the greatest pecu¬ 
liarity of this weapon is that it is fastened into the stick or 
pole to which it is attached, after the manner of some stone 
and bronze-celts, instead of being slipped over the stick by 
means of a ring, as most modem axes are.* 

The old seer of Bflghbra was equal to 26 of the present 
Jaypdr j9awa. 

I have before said that the country to the north and west 
of Thoda, and towards Bdgh^ra, is for many miles one vast 
grassy plain or prairie—sort of sea of grass; and that 
the long thick grass is inhabited by innumerable wild boar. 
It is in this boar-inhabited, grassy plain, 12 miles to the west 
of Thoda, that Bdgh^ra is situated. It is only some distance 
beyond and to the west of Mghfera that the actual desert 
commences. This then is, par excellence, the country of 
the wild hoar; and here therefore was a fitting place in 
which to locate the Vardha Avatdr of Vishnfl. But what 
was the purpose of this otherwise strange Avatdr ? It was to 
rescue the earth from the waters of a deluge: VishnA was the 
“ Diluvian Sa\iour.” He is supposed, in the form of a hoar, 
to have raised up the earth out of the waters on his powerful 
aprine tusks. Now, it is not only in its natural, but also in 
its geological features, that this vast grassy plain bears a 
resemblance to a great sea, with mountainous islands scatter¬ 
ed here and there on the distant horizon; for there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that either during the newer pliocene or 
perhaps the post-pliocene, or the early part of the recent 
period of geologists, not only^ the desert, but also the flat, 
intermontene plains of BAjpUt&na, were an actual sea or 
formed part of the ocean, Irat which was dotted over, here 
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and theroj with a sort of archipelaeo of mountainous 
islands occurring at long intervals; and that this sea hecame 
gradually dried up, partly by the silting up of rivers, partly 
by the formation of sandy dunes and great drifts of sand at 
their mouths, and partly by the gradual raising of the level 
of the sea-bottom by volcanic forces,—such, for instance, as 
affected the seaboard of Kachh, or Cutch, and the course of 
the mouths of the Indus, within the memory of the present 
race of inhabitants. 

Now, considering the enormously remote period, as ^et 
but little realised, at which the pre-historic races of mankind 
may first have appeared upon the earth,—that India is 
proved to have been at one time occupied by some of these 
rude pre-historic races,—that these pre-historic races were 
certainly the predecessors of other races of man whom we 
now, for convenience sake, term “aborigines,” and that 
these so-called aborigines, again, were in their turn in¬ 
truded upon and confined as to their area of habitation by 
Turanian colonies from the north, who constituted the basis 
of the Dravidian and Sudra races of India,—and lastly, that the 
Turanian settlers were, in their turn, conquered and subjected 
bjr Aryan colonies, who are now represented by the three 
higher castes of what we call Hindus,—considering, I saj^, all 
these remarkable circumstances, which I believe no enhght- 
ened scientific man of the present day can for a moment 
doubt to have been actual facts, I tliink it is extremely likely 
that a tradition of the desiccation of the region which we 
now call Bajputana, which, though probably gradual on the 
whole, may have been sudden either in its first commence¬ 
ment or towai’ds its terminal completion, may have been 
handed down from one successive occupant race to another, 
until that tradition became embodied in the mythology of 
the country, until by degrees the mysterious powere which 
raised this region of the land out of the waters of a sea were 
attributed to Bupematural interference, which was at length, 
in mythological phraseology, concentrated in the special and 
miraculous action of one single supernatural being as an 
impersonification of the Divinity; and such is Vishiifi of Hindu 
mythology, the “ Preserver ” and the “ Diluvian Saviour.” 

But it may be asked why, even allowing all this to be 
true, the locality of B&gh^ in particular should he selected 
as the point at which, mythologically speaking, the initiatory 
action of this miracle manifest^ itself, or, to speak in scien- 
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tific terms, the desiccation of a sea-bottom first began to 
show itself by the resultant addition to the area of dry land ? 
In reply to this, I have the following suggestive remarks to 
make, derived from personal observation in the very region 
of which I have been speaking. 

E,6jput^ina has often been imagined by those who have 
either not visited it at all, or who have not observed its 
features, to be for the most part a sandy desert. But this 
is not the case. The general character of what is called 
RAiputflna is that of a vast plain, in some parts as flat as a 
table, and in other parts rolling or undulating, or broken; 
and out of which plain detached ranges and groups of moun¬ 
tains or isolated hills rise abruptly at longer or shorter 
intervals. In many places the plains, extending between 
detached mountain ranges, are very low, and either of an 
oozy or fenny nature, or formed of stiff, kankary clay ; and 
these low plains are almost invariably either covered with a 
saline efflorescence, or else dotted with shallow lakes or 
ihcels, wliich are, for the most part, either brackish or abso¬ 
lutely salt. In other parts of Bhjputftna, however, and ex- 
tendmg beyond it towards the north-west,—such, for instance, 
as the region to the west of Ja^ur, Ajmer, and Jodhpur,— 
the character of the country is that of a vast sandy desert, 
with only a few bare, isolated, rocky hills rising solitary 
here and there. 

But tliere are also certain other parts of Mjputflna 
which possess very peculiar characteristics, differing in many 
respects from any of the former. In such parts of the 
country, the soil is composed either of alluvium or of gravel. 
Where it is composed of alluvium, the surface is covered with 
a growth of thick ra,nk gra.'=s. Now, it is on the surface 
of these two last-mentioned formations, the gravelly and the 
alluvial, that we find the remains of the earliest human settle¬ 
ments ; wliile on the ^It plains, and in the sandy desert 
parts, we find no remains of the occupation of man, older 
than the middle ages of man’s history, but where in general 
the majority of the human settlements are even of compaia- 
tiveJy recent date. 

As illustrations in proof of these statements, I may men- 
tion that on the saline plains to the north of Jaypur, or be¬ 
tween and Sambhar to the south, and Madhupur, 

Uncha PalAr, and Sikar to the north, I could neither tod 
nor hear of the remains of human settlements which were 
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older than what we may, for convenience saJte, call the mid¬ 
dle ages of Indian history, and the commencement of which 
may m dated, say, from about the beginning of the Christian 
era; while in the gravelly country, wmch extends from the 
south of Lav4n to ChatsA, and from Chats A still further 
south to Lawa, and again in the alluvial grassy country 
which extends from the south of Lawa to BAgh^ra and 
Thoda and VisalpAr on the Ban&s River, and from thence east¬ 
wards, north-eastwards, and southwards, towards the Kar- 
kota, Ranthambhawar, Bdndi, and Chitor ranges of hills, 
I found the remains of the most ancient human settlements 
in this part of India. But to the south and west, and for 
a shorter distance also to the east of this latter region again, 
where the country for some distance assumes the appearance 
of a bare and barren, arid, stony plain, interspaced here and 
there, at long intervals, with a few equally bare hills (but 
which still, for all that, cannot be called a desert), I again 
met with a hiatus in, or cessation of, the remains of any very 
ancient settlements, and which do not recur again until one 
pro(’-eeds some distance still fui'ther either eastwards or south¬ 
wards The same rule—namely, the absence of any really 
very ancient remains—will also apply, in a general sense, to 
the great desert which lies to the west. The occurrence 
of a few cairns, or a solitary cromlech, which are not 
settlements, on a few of the detached mountain ranges 
m parts of the above-mentioned tracts, does not in any way 
militate against ray arguments; for these remains tfew as 
they are) are supposed to be the work of a scat tered race of 
people who preceded the regular settlers; and, besides, the 
detached mountain ranges on which they may sparingly be 
found were, without doubt, at some ancient or remote period, 
merely rocky islands, rising out of a sea, and which were, 
here and there (where large enough), probably scantily in¬ 
habited by a few rude half-savage beings, who would navi¬ 
gate from one rocky island to the other, in rude canoes, in 
order to bury their dead, or for any other purpose, as occasion 
might require. 

From all that has been instanced above, we may therefore 
infer that that portion of the country, in these regions, which 
is distinguished either by a somewhat elevated gravelly soil, 
or by a (except during the rains) dry alluvial soil, covered 
with a growth of thick grass, is that which was first reclaimed 
from the sea. Now BAghfera is situated in the region where 
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this alluvial soil prevails, and it is surrounded by a luxuriant 
growth of grass; while it is, nevertheless, within a moderate 
distance from the sandy desert, which begins to commence 
to the west of it, between Ajmer and Jodhpdr. Purther, 
with regard to this kind of alluA^ soil, I believe it to be the 
result of an aggregation of alluvium, formed by ancient fresh¬ 
water lakes and rivers, which were intermittently affected by 
the high tidal waters of a sea; and in the case of a desicca¬ 
tion of a sea-bottom by a general rising of the land, I con¬ 
sider that such a locality as this would be one of the first 
portions of the plain country to be changed into perfectly 
dry land by the draining of its shallow fresh-water lakes, 
which were thus also no longer affected by the tidal waters 
of the sea, and thus well fitted for immediate human inhabit¬ 
ation And I therefore consequently believe the neighbour¬ 
hood of B&ghJsra to have been one of the first localities on the 
plains which were raised above and beyond the influences of the 
retiring sea, which I believe to have, at a remote period, covered 
the greater portion of the intermontane plains of R&jput&na. 

Such a spot would therefore naturally become celebrated 
and miSced up with mythological traditions, in connection 
with the recovery of the land from the waters of the sea, 
through the agency of some apparently supernatural power. 
And hence the allegorical fable of the mythological diluvian 
preserver, VishnA, taking the form of one of the wild boars 
of these alluvial grassy plains, and rooting up the earth out 
of the waters and bearing it up on bis lusks. 

The name of VishnA, I think, might have originally meant 
“ the tusked,” as it may be derived from mshan, iu Sanskrit, 
which signifies “ a tusk,” rather than from vish, or vishwa, 
“ all-pervading” or “ multiform.” 

The somewhat similar tradition concerning the demon 
Dhundu, the Typhon of the desert, who was overcome 
and slmn by KuvalAyAswa, as quoted by General Cunning¬ 
ham in his former report on DhundAr, near Jaypur,’ is 
evidently ^ only another later form or version of the same 
mythological allegory. 

The ancient Druids of Britain preserved the celebration 
of a mythos of exactly similar import to that of the Vardha 
Ava^r of VishnA,—namely, the dragging of the Afanc out 
of the Great Lake hj Su OadamKnA^aoxen’, —^the Afanc, 
or Avanc, according to some, signifying the “ Mundane 

• 8*.QonB»l CuiuiK.ghMu ’1 AnlMidagiwl Beport, ISOi^ Vol. II, pp. 861 & m. 
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Island,” while according to others it was the name of a 
mythological monster like a heaver, which was fabled to 
have burrowed through, or undermined, the mighty bank or 
dam which is suppos^ to have held the waters back within 
bounds, and thus let the floods in upon the earth ; hut from 
which, as I before mentioned, Su Oadarn, (or “ Hu the 
Mighty,” the Vishnfl of the Druids) with his oxen, eventu¬ 
ally rescued it. And then, also, Bwyvan and Dvoyoach, the 
arkite patriarchs (male and female), stepped forth out of the 
cave, or ark, or womb of concealment (the “ arkite cromlech ” 
of the Druidic initiations), in which they had been guarded 
by Ceridwen, the Druidical Ceres or arkite great mother of 
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18—VISALPUB AND VANAPUE. 

V THAT. pyVR is an old towHi which was founded by Visala Deva, 
the grandfather of Prithvi Eajai and is situated about 7 
TnilAB to the south-west by south from Thoda, and at the 
rfouth-westem comer of the Thoda or Girwar mountain 
range. It lies right in the mouth of a great chasm-like 
gorge, which cuts the range in two transversely, and runs 
through it eastwards, to a place called E&j Mahal, where 
there are the remains of a middle-aged, or rather compara¬ 
tively modem, palace of the Sisoias, and which is 
situated about miles to the south-east by south from 
Thoda, and about 10 or 11 miles to the north of Deolee. 
The Eivers Dai, or Dayi, and Khari, here join the Ban As, 
forming a “triveni,” and their united streams then run 
through this pass from the west and pass through to the east 
of the range. The pass is very narrow at each end, with 
high precipitous cliffs of rock closely approaching each other 
from the opposite sides, but it widens out into a great 
mountain-girded amphitheatre in the centre, where the 
Eiver Banfls in the rainy season forms a great lake, called 
the Ana Sdgnr, or Vana Sdgar-, but even during the 
dry season, within the basin in this pass, the river water 
remains in long, continuous, deep pools, which near the RAj 
Mahal end are said to be almost unfathomable. Indeed, the 
people say that no one has ever been able to fathom the great 
pool at this place, which is shut into a narrow gorge between 
the perpendicular rocky fades of the mountains, which here 
almost close upon each other; in fact, the pass at each end 
looks as if the mountains had been rent asunder by volcanic 
forw, whUe the wide central amphithesatre looks like a vol¬ 
canic basin. The hills, or rather mountains, here are very 
lofty and precipitous. They form one continuous range, or 
rather one huge continuous mountain, which is called 
Girwar, showing only a few separate crests, here and there, 
all the way from Thoda to Visalphr and R&j Mahal, a dis¬ 
tance of between 7 and 8 miles -, and the edges of the 
whole summit of this mountain range are lined and defended 
by s fortification wall, or a nearly continuous wall running 
round its top, with the remains of a citadel situated about 
the centre of the range, and originally a walled-in town in a 
both ends of the range, hut of which Thoda alone 
still exists at tlie northern end, while the deserted site of the 
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now namelesB city, which I believe to have been called 
Vanaptlr, at the southern end, is now simply a jungly 
waste. This was the great mountain fastness of the I>hoda 
tribe, who, when hard pressed, could retire upwards in a 
body to a fortified mountain fastness about 7 miles in length 
by about from a quarter or half a mile to 2 miles in breadth. 
The i n habitants of Visalpfir say that the fortifications on the 
heights were in existence before Visalpfir was founded. 

The situation of the site of the nameless town in the 
gorge at the southern end of the range, is very much like 
that of Nain in many respects. A wall, which runs across 
the mouth of the gorge from mountain side to mountain side, 
shuts this gorge in from the basin through which the Triveni 
flows; and from the triangular enelosM space within this 
wall, a zigzag causeway runs up the most accessible part of 
the mountain side, to the fortified heights abore. With the 
exception of the wall, which closes in the gorge, and the 
remains of'the razed sites of a few buildings, and a few 
mounds, there is nothing else remaining of this old town. 
The zigzag climbing or ascending causeway, before men¬ 
tioned, was the only means by which anything bulky or 
weighty could be taken up to the heights above, as the whole 
mountain mass of Girwar is nearly everywhere perfectly in¬ 
accessible, except in three or four places, or to a man climb¬ 
ing with hands and feet together. From that portion of the 
Girwar heights which overhangs the Jain temple on the hill¬ 
side above Thoda, one can also ascend by a path to the forti¬ 
fications above; but everywhere else the range is simply a 
precipitous mountain wall. Were it not for the total want 
of any springs of water on the summit of the range, a war¬ 
like tribe, taking refuge on these heights, would simply be 
unassailable. Now, near the remains of the citadel on the 
centre of the range there is a large dry tank, of masonry 
(before mentioned)but I fear it would lie often dry, as 
I saw it,—except during the rains. The height of the highest 
crests of this range cannot be less than considerably upwards 
of 2,000 feet, but probably somewhat near 3,000 feet. From 
the highest summit one has the most extensive view that I 
have ever yet seen in India. Towards the west one has an 
unlimited view in the direction of the desert beyond Ajmer, 
and towards the east one fancies one can see as far as 
Eantliambhawar. To the north one can see the Jaypt'ir 
range of hills, and to the south one may imagine that one 

' 8«* mj report on lliodn 
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flees in the distance the position of Udayphr and the blue 
summits around Chitor; while Tohk and Deoli appear to be 
almost below one, at a comparatively short distance off. 

This great range is, as I said before, cut through and 
across, from east to west, towards its southern end, by the 
great pass and basin through which the united streams or 
triveni of the Banhs, Dai, and Khare Divers flow. To the 
south of this pass the range becomes broken up into isolated 
peaks and separate ridges, some of which are still of con- 
siderabl c height. One isolated peaked mountain, occupying a 
central position at the southern end of the basin, and which 
is called the Kakrapbl Mountain, I should say cannot be 
much less than 3,000 feet above the sea. The range 
terminates within about 5 miles of Deoli. The jungle 
between VisalpAr and D&j Mahal is said formerly to 
have been full of tigers, but tlie oflicers of the Deoli Force 
have done much towards lessening their number by shooting 
them. Wp were warned, however to bo on our guard at nieht, 
as the natives said that tigers came down every night to the 
water to drink. 

The fortified mountain fastness betwf'on 'J'hoda and 
Visalpfir, as I have already said, originally belonged to 
the Dhoda tribe, one of the tliirly-six royal races ot India. 
It next came into the possession of the Solankis, and of the 
Ohohans under Visala Deva and Prithvi Rhja. Afterwards 
it passed snceessively through the hands of the Solankis, the 
Sisodias, and a chief called Kalhan, until, like many other 
places, it was included among their many stolon possessions 
by the gr(>edy Kaehhwdhas I wa.s informed by tlie natives 
of Thoda and Visaljidr that a ])Owerful chief, whom they 
called Khal Khan or K.alhan, and who is said to have rebelled 
against one of the Delhi monarebs, had at one time taken 
refuge in this fortified hill fastness, and held it for some 
lime. Althoiigli this name might possibly represent some 
Musalman name, such ns Kali Khan, still I lielievc that it 
really refers to the famous Grahilot or Sisodia chieftain 
Kilhana, who was the maternal uncle of Soraeswara, the father 
of Prithvi Daja. 

There is n fine, old temple m Visalpftr, situated close 
under the hillside at the entrance to the pass, which, T 
was happy to find, had not been destroyed by the Muham¬ 
madans In this fine old temple, grey, mouldy, and hoary- 
looking with age, we found several insenptions, of which 
there were two large and the rest short inscriptions, which 
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were all, with one exception, of the time of Prithvi Eaja; 
the former dated, respectively, one in Samvnt 1231, and 
another in Samvat 1244. The name of Prithvi Eaja himself 
is plainly mentioned in the last-named inscription.* 

There is also a cave temple, or rather a cave, in which 
temples or shi'ines have been built, within a two-storied 
screen or facing of masonry in the face of the rook, in 
the side of the mountain at the entrance to the pass, im¬ 
mediately opposite to the town of Visalphr. I consider this 
to have been the cave of Vana Eishi, who is famed in the 
traditions of Visalphr, and who is said to have dwelt on the 
banks of the river here. But with the exception of the 
bases of some of the pillars (which appear to be older than 
the rest), the whole of the structures in the cave appear to 
be modem, and therefore hardly wmrthy of particular notice 
here, except from the mere fact of their being in a cave and 
connected with ancient traditions.* I fancy that this must 
be the cave referred to by Tod, under the name of “ the 
cave of Gokarna,” in some remarks on the vicinity of Thoda, 
or “ I’cnk Thoda,” as he mils it, in his “ Personal Narrative.” 
At the end of the second volume of bis Annals of Jtojasthan, 
he says : “ The sacred cave of Gokarna, ccdebratod in the 

history of the great Chohan king Beesaldeo” [Visala D^sva] 
“ of Ajmer, is also worth notice.”* But whjit makes this 
identification pretty certain is that, in an inscription on a left- 
hand pillar in the vestibule of the temple of Visala Deva, 
dated Samval 1244, there is mention made of Sn Ookariina 
mandaph, or the shrine of $ri Gokarunna. Another inscrip¬ 
tion on a pillar on the same side of the temple, dated Samvat 
1231, commences with the words Deva ^n, Golcarlla ndgh- 
rasi ”*I presume this Qolcarlla to be the same as Gokarnna, 
and to be simply another form of the same name. Another 
short inscription of two lines on the left-hand side of the 
entrance of the temple c.ommences with the words “ Smasti 
Diva Sri Gokiirnnasyadti” and the remainder runs as follows : 
“ Sri Itajdputra O&lhano, anudinamprunnmyati Samvat 1244 
Srdvannptaruvam." The same terra ^rdvanaptamvam occurs 
also, immediately after the date, in the larger inscription 

1 See aleo > arpnrate dntwin(|; of one of the boantiful pillai'e in tlie temple m I’Ute XX 

• See plate XVII for a detailed plan of thie cave 

• Thie quotation ia from paqo 678 of the aecond volume of Tod’a linjatthan, but I 
regret Ibat I wae unable to obtain tbe 61 st volume in order to learn what Tod tbenin 
raaja cnncemuig Viaala IMva in connection with the cava of Ookarna 

* 1 rcail tbe opening worde aa "IHra St% QaltaUma "—See plate XXI. Upper InKripf ion. 
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wWcli mentions the name of Prithri Baja. This term, from 
all that I can learn, would appear to mean the end of the 
month of Sravana, when the sun is in the north. 

The inscription of Prithvi Baja opens as follows : '‘Swasti 
Samaata Mdjdvaliaamdlankvota {or aamdlatikahava?)parama 
Bhattaraka mahdrdjd dhirdjaparamesara Sri : Prithvi Bdja 
Bdva rdjotatrataammu kdle Samvat 1244 l§ravanaptaruvam." 

The other long inscription, dated Samvat 1231, has already 
been mentioned. But, besides these, there are several other 
short inscriptions •— 

1.—A somewhat defaced inscription of a single line on a 
right-hand pillar within the entrance of the temple, 
in exactly the same characters as the larger inscrip¬ 
tion of Prithvi Baja. 

2.—An inscription of throe short lines on one of the pil¬ 
lars in the vestibule of the temple, which reads as 
"Joc/i Achpantadhnja." 

8.—Another short inscription of two lines on one of the 
vestibule pillars, which reads as "Ndwa Gnhihnt." 

4).—A fourtli inscription of three linos, which consists 
simjdy of the word “Nava,” three times repeated 

Although the present town of Visalphr is decidedly an¬ 
cient, 1 have reason to believe that it w'as preceded by a still 
older city called Vanaphr, wliich 1 believe to have been so 
named after Vana Bishi, an ancient sage, who apjiears to 
have become the tutelary saint of the loi'ahty. 

In a walled enelosuri' on the site of the ancient nameless 
town within the gorge about a quarter of a mile to the east of 
A'isalphr, before referred to, which I believe to have been called 
Vanapdr, and in which some ancient temples apparently once 
stood, I found some small fragments of old Jain image 
sculpture in a small insignificant shrine of modem date, 
dedicated to Mata Devi, and situated under a grove of trees, 
where I pitched my camp 

There are the following popular traditional sayings con¬ 
cerning Ahsalpdr and certain of the noted features of its 
neighbourhood .— 

ftsnlpUr Fana Ritii bekunthi ka bds; 

Upat Girwar jukh rahe; niche bake Bands. 

“ At Visalpftr did Vana Rishi dwell. 

In heavenlite repose. 

Above, Mount Ginvar steep o’erhangs his cell; 

Uelow, the Baofis flows.” 

Ana Sagat, Pol tick, aur bar jilna butar ; 

Sau kali ka gend hat; hjo kal du kai. 
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In the midet, between Ana Sagar and the monntam Kakra P61, 
m a spot abcmt the size of the expanse of a bar tree, there hes treasure 
equal to the load of a hundred elephants. Take it when you can !” 

From the name of Vana Bishi occurring in juxtaposition 
with that of the Ban&s Biver in the above couplet, it must 
not be supposed that the two are in any way connected 
either in meaning or derivation j for, as General Cunningham 
has reminded me, the name of the Banhs Biver is derived 
from (and is probably also a corruption of) the Sanskrit 
Parndsa ; and therefore Tod’s derivation of the name of 
the Banhs Biver from that of the nymph Vanasi must be 
incorrect, although apparently derived from local traditions. 

I should be inclined, however, to put the word 
Parndsa in the feminine gender as Parndsi, as nearly all 
rivers have feminine attributes in India. In that case, 
Parnflsi would be identifiable with Asa-parna, or Asa Devi, 
the Indian goddess of Hope. Parnasi might also be identi¬ 
fiable with tlie female divinity Ana Parna, who appears 
almost to correspond with the Anna Pet'enna of the 
Romans and Carthaginians, as well as with the Naini of the 
Hindus, the Nunao of the Indo-Scythians, the Anohid of the 
ancient Persians, and the Anaites of the Syro-PhoDnicians. 

JS'ow, it is worthy of remark that the fine sheet of water 
within tlie great mountain-girded amphitheatre near Visal- 
phr is called the Ana Sagar, which name I do not believe 
to be derived from that of Anoji, one of the sons of Visala 
D^va, but rather from the name of the Hindu goddess Ana, 
or Ana Parna. It is true that at Ajmer, there is an artificial 
lake or great tank called the Ana Sagar, which is said 
to have been constructed by Anoji, one of the sons of Visala 
D^va. But the Ana Sagar at Visalpflr, on the banks of which 
Vana Bishi dwelt in ancient times, is a natural lake, it being 
simply a natural widening out of the Ban&s Biver; and it 
could not therefore have been named after an individual of 
the name of Anoji, but must derive its name either from 
some natural feature or from some supposed tutelary, or 
presiding, divinity of the place ; and, in the latter case. Ana 
PaTua would be the divinity in question. The fine mountain- 
girded lake of Naini T&l in the Himalayas is similarly named 
after the Hindu female divinity Naini Devi.' 

The P6l referred to in the second popular saying quoted 
above is the conspicuous lofty-peaked mountain of Kakra P6l, 


NaSni ii only a cantrwtiaB of A. C. 
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already mentioned in this Eeport. This moimtain is visible 
from a very great distance in many directions. 

Among some scattered stones of some old cairns, on the 
slope of the hill near Visalpttr I found an ancient metal 
arrow-head. 

Before concluding this report on Visalpur, I would again 
return to the subject of the ancient temple, which still stands 
there in a nearly perfect condition. It is said to have been 
buUt by Visala I)6va himself, and I see no reason to doubt it. 
The oldest inscription in the temple is dated in Sammt 123J. 
Now Prithvi llaja reigned 22 years 2 months and 
sixteen days, and Delhi was taken from Prithvi Raja by the 
Musalmans in A. D. 1193; and therefore if we deduct 
22 years from 1193, we get 1171 as the date of Prithvi 
Raja’s accession to the throne, which is 3 years earlier 


than the date of the in.scnptions. But I was assured by 
the Brahman I’andits of VisalpAr in charge of the temple 
that the inscriptions had been engraved on the pillars in the 
temple long after it was built, and consi^quently that the 
temple is older than any inscriptions now existing in it The 
temple is 74 feet in length by 61 feet in breadth. It is of 
peculiar construction. It ha« a grand vestibule, about 29 
feet 6 inches square, interiorly, surmounted by a nearly 
hemispherical dome, which is about 35 feet in diameter from 
outside to outside, and has about 28 feet span interiorly. This 
dome is supported on eight tall pillars, nearly 15 feet in 
height. These pillars consist of a lower shaft, 11 feet 10 
inches in height, with a shorter shaft, 3 feet in height, placed 
on the top of the former. The upper shaft is plain, but the 
lower shaft is most richly sculptured with floral festoons 
chains, beUs, and circular wheel ornaments. The base, which 
is 8 feet in height, is twelve-comercd. Above that the 
shaft 18 square for 2 feet 6 inches. This is succeeded by an 
octagonal band 1 foot 7 inches in breadth, with a beautiful 
eight-spoked wheel ornament on each face. Above this the 
shaft IS ro^d or cylindrical. The interior surface of the 
ceding of the dome presents an engrailed outline, oris fonned 
mto undidatmg curv^ but it' is nevertheless evident^ 
oo^TOct^ after the Hindu step-stone fashion,—the interior 
ends Of the horizontal stones forming the dome having eZ 

smll dome inmediately over the entrance, about eXt in 
diameter, and about 4 feet in height. The enVrsTul LI t 
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mediately over these four front half pillars. The grand- 
domed vestibule contains twenty rectangular half pillars 
ranged against the side wall, besides the eight central detached 
pillars. One has to descend 3 feet 6 inches into the sanctum. 
The atkoTt or spire, rises to the height of 30 feet 3 inches 
above the roof of the main front vestibule, and is altogether 
48 feet 3 inches in height from the base. The shape of the 
sikar is that of an elliptical cone, of which the apex is trun¬ 
cated. From the truncated top of the stkar there rises a 
thick neck, 3 feet 1 inch in height, but which is of lesser 
diameter than the truncated top of the sikar. On this neck 
rests the circular base of the kalsa, which overhangs the 
neck; and from the latter, the kalsa itself rises, decreasing 
upwards regularly to a sharp point This old temple has 
at the back of the sanctum, exteriorly, a small projecting 
niche, 4 feet 6 inches in height, formed of a canopy sup¬ 
ported on pillars. This peculiar kind of projecting pillared 
canopied niche, on the exterior of the back wall of the 
sanctum, is found on many Hindu temples, but I have neva 
been able to divine the meaning of it. 
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19 .-DHAND, OR GEAR. 

Dsand is the name of an ancient deserted site, or khera, 
situated on the western side of the Karkota range of hills 
and near the western entrance to the pass of Gh&r 
through whicdi one of the roads passes which leads from 
Deoil to Nftgar and Uniyikra, crossing the Karkota range at 
this point, from the village of Gh4r. 

Gh&,r is the name of the present or modem village, which is 
situated ])artly on the ancient site of Dhand. I say partly, 
because Dhand is evidently the site of an ancient town of 
some considerable size, while the pre.sent village of Gh&r is 
not of sufficient extent to occupy more than a small part of 
the ancient site. 

Dhand, or Glffir, is about 25 or 30 miles distant eastwards 
from Deoil, and about 12 or 15 miles south-west from NSgar. 
It now belongs to the State of Jaypflr. 

On the crest of a lofty ])recipitons hill (one of the highest 
of the Karkota range) which rises immeaiately above Ghft,r, 
there is a Muhammadan dargdh, with a masjid attached to it, 
and of which a dome and minar are very conspicuous. These 
loftily-perched buildings are said to have been built by Mu¬ 
hammadan faqirs, but I suspect that the dargdh must contain 
the tomb of some once famous Muhammadan saint,—probably 
from Ajmhr. 

To the right, or south side of tlie road, on approaching 
the village of GhUr from the west, there is a somewhat raised 
plateau of ground, on which theiv are now four or five tem¬ 
ples of middle age, and a large square Baori well. This is the 
deserted site of the ancient town of Dhand. It is evidently 
a very ancient site indeed,—so ancient that some of the huge 
bricks which had been found, or dug up, there by the people, 
are preserved in one of the temples before mentioned, and 
are the only things worshipped in that particular temple, 
for the people believed that bricks of such a size and weight 
must have been the work of gods. There are no images in 
Oiis temple, hut simply only a lot of these large ancient 
bncks, set up on end, in a row, on a sort of low shelf, against 
the inner hack wall. There are also some more of these old 
bricks placed outside the doorway of the temple on either 
side as one enters. When I questioned the people concern¬ 
ing the origin of these bricks, they replied that they were 
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made by deva$, or gods, in ancient times unknown. The 
largest of these bricks measured 1 foot 4 inches in length, by 
104 inches, or nearly 11 inches, in breadth, and or sjj 
inches in thickness. Others were of only slightly lesser 
dimensions. Some of the bricks had a plain, smooth surface, 
with somewhat rounded-off edges, and were generally with-- 
out marks, except a few incomprehensible scratches; while 
others had a flatter and rougher surface, with sharper angles, 
and all of the latter were marked with a series of concentric 
curves, as if made with the ends of the fingers while using 
the thumb as a central pivot, when the brick was in a soft 
state. 

The wtiole surface of the ground around is covered with 
fragments of bricks and old pottery. 

I also found here several flakes of flinty quartzite, and 
two rude implements of the same material, the work of the 
ancient stoiie-ohipping aborigines. 

On a low, conical, rocky lull, to the left-hand side of the 
road, there is the site of an ancient temple, npw occupied by 
a small modern shrine. 

I was unable to find out by whom Dhanu was founded. 
All that the people could say was that it was a very, very 
ancient place, and that the remains found there were “ the 
work of gods I” 

Since writing the above, however, I have visited the site 
of the great ancient city of NAgar, situated about 12 miles to 
the north-east of Dhand, and a ri'port on which immtdiately 
follows this ; and 1 have, for many reasons, come to the con¬ 
clusion that Dhand was a place of the same age as Nlgar, 
and that it was founded by the same dynasty of kings who. 
founded the latter; and I feel 2 >rctty certain that the same 
class of ancient coins as are found at Is ^gar must also be 
found at Dliand. 

I only remained about a couple of hours at Dhand, during 
a halt, on my way to N&gar, as I had no more time to spare; 
for it was getting towards evening, and 1 luid still some 
12 miles of my journey to KAgar to complete. But I .be¬ 
lieve tliat if I could haA'e spent a day or two at Dliand, and 
could have examined the ground closely, I should have found 
some ancient coins there, of the same type as those which 
1 afterwards found at Nagar. I am convinced that the inha¬ 
bitants of Ghar must find ancient coins on the site of Dhand 
every year during the rains.. 

vol.VI-14 
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20.—NiGAR oa NlGARA. oa KARKOTA NlGARA. 


NIoau is the name of a small fortified town, in a somewhat 
dilapidated condition, and also of a very extensive ancient 
khhra, or the long-deserted site of a great ancient city, ad¬ 
joining the former, and embracing an area of nearly i square 
miles m extent, situated within the territory of the Raja of 
Uniyara, who is a tributary of the Maharaja of Jayphr. The 
present town, and the site of the ancient city of Nagar, which 
adjoin each other, lie to the east of the Karkota range of 
hills; and the place is situated about 16 miles to the south¬ 
west of Uniy&ra, about 25 miles to the south-south-east hy 
south of Tonk, about 45 miles to the north-north-east of 
Biindi, and between 36 and 40 miles to the east-north-east 
half north-east from Beoli. By the road which I followed 
from Deoli to N^gar, it gave' me a march of fully 45 miles 
or more in two days, or more than 20 miles each day; but 
N&gar may perhaps not be much over 30 miles from Deoli 
in a direct line. 

The site of the ancient city of Nagar forms a conspicuous 
elevated tract of grbund, comprising an area of nearly 4 square 
miles, imposed of extensive lofty mounds or tilas forming 
long ndges, which are stre-wn with fragments of ancient 
hncksof large size, and covered with trees and jungle, rising 
out of a flat, almost treeless plain, and situated about 4 or 
of*S ^ nearest part of the Karkota range 


This ancient city of Ndgar, according to the loc»l tradi- 
^ founded by a Raja 

Mhakanda the son of Mfindhata. But I have reason 
to beheve that this Raja Machhakanda we^s more probably, 
S ^ who ruled in that part 

W in ancient times, and that he may possibly 

eXt ancient city to a great 

hv his’ owm founded previously 

Rak however, make 

Knshnal ^ ^ contemporary of 

^ny< that there was a king called 
fSut in ancient Hindu Sftton M 

tioned under M»chhakanda is men- 

(Chapter LII) M^hhvnd in the frem Saga/; 
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I hare already mentioned that Machfaakanda, the tradi> 
tional founder of Nftgar, is said to have been the son of 
Mfk.ndhltta- The name of this Raja MSndh&ta is famous 
throughout many parts of Rajputana, almost more so than 
that of another Raja, Moradhwaja, who was also the reputed 
founder of several places. 

In General Cunningham’s account of Amber (Archseo- 
lo^cal Report, 1804-65, Vol. II, page 250), he mentions 
MandhAta as the father of Ambarisha, the founder of 
Ambarihhanhra, or Amber. Again, Tod, in his Rajasthan 
(Vol. II, pages 698 and 599, “ Pei-sonal Narrative”), mentions 
Ilaja Mandh6,ta as the founder of Heentah and Doondia in 
Malwa, to the south of Chito, and he quotes a tradition to 
the effect that Maudh4ta planted a colony at Myndr, in the 
Treta- Yug; and that Raja M4ndh4ta performed the aswa- 
medha sacrifice at Doondia.* Tod makes Raja M4ndh4ta to 
have been of the Pram4ra tribe. He savs:—“ M4ndh4ta 
Raja, a name immortalised in the topography of these regions, 
was of' the Pram4r tribe, and sovereign of Central India, 
whose capitals were Dh4r and Ujain. * * ‘There are 

various spots on the Narbada which perpetuate his name.” 
Now, we knoAV that Tod makes the ancient kings ^f M41wa, 
generally, to have been of the Pram4ra tribe ; and therefore, 
according to his ideas, one of the most famous descendants of 
the M41wa line, Vikram4ditya of Ujjain, must also have been 
a Pram4ra. Tod also makes the Mom to have been a branch 
of the great Pramara race, and consequently the old Mori 
Rajas of Morwun and Chitor must haA'e been related in race 
to the Pram4ra kings of M41wa; and, indeed. Tod represents 
the Moris as having at first held Morwun and Chitor as 
a fief, from or under the paramount sovereigns of Ujjain. 
Now, the genealogical lists of the so-called Pram4ra line of 
M41wa, as collected by Wilfoixi and Tod, preserve the nanie 
of a king called 841ivah4na; and we know that the Bais 
tribe derive their descent directly from a Ring S41iTah4na, 
who was the fourteenth in descent from Raja Gaj, who was a 
descendant from the family of Krishna. In the time of the 


' There is slso s atisnn and tnepiciotu rimilarit; between the name of Zlooadia, toatn 
of Chitor, when M&ndliliti performed the anKamfitia siirnfioi', end the in 

the north, near Amber, which woa founded bj a fon of Jlindhita; more partinilarly aa 
there ia a tradition connected with Obnndii, also, to the effect th.it a great ■‘pemteutia) 
aacriftce” wru onoe peiformod there, bnt which latter ia falsely and ineorreetir attrlbuMd 
to the ChohAn King, VUala Ihwa! 
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Chinese traveller, Hwen Thsang, m A. D. ^4, Bai^t, m me 
north-west, was also the capital of a Eaaa of a [tow tn^. 
But it is now well known that the great King Hare^ Vapd- 
dhana, of Kanauj, in A. D. 607, was of the Bais tnbe; imd 
General Cunningham makes Harsha Varddhaim the lou^ 
in descent from Vikramftditya of M41wa, who 
600. Harsha Varddhana was the son of Prabhakara, and 
Gentiral Cunningham makes Prabh&kara to have been the 
son of Sil&ditya of MMwa, who was the son of Vikramfiditya 
of M41wa; and consequently VikramMitya must al^ have 
been of the Bais tribe. And therefore the Bais tribe, and 
the so-called Pramfbras of Tod, must have been one and 
the same people !’ Consequently, also, Mfmdh^ta (if he was 
a PramA,ra as Tod said) would thus also be made to appear 
to hare been an ancient raja of the Bais tribe. We thus 
find the Pramft.ras, Bais and Moris all mixed up with one 
another by Tod’s theories I 

Now, I would identify MtedlAta, the founder of Heen- 
tah and Uoondia, and the coloniser of Mynar, to the south 
of Chitor, with the M4ndhfita, the father of Machhakanda, 
who founded the ancient city of N&gar, which 1 discovered. 
But we have already seen that Ambarisha, another son of 
M&ndh&,ta, founded Amharikhani^ra, or Amber, near Jaypdr. 
In the fort of Vijaymandar Garb (anciently called Santipur, 
near Baihna, I found an ancient Idt, or monolith pillar, with 
an inscription, dated 428, of a king calleA Vishnu Varddhana, 
who was probably of the Bais tribe; although the people of 
Baifiina seemed to think that the ancient rajas of Bai&na were 
descended from B4m\8ur, who was the eon of Baja Bal. 
The ancient name of Baiflna was B4n4sur, and it is said to 
have been called so because it was founded by B4n&sur 
himself, whose capital was at Santipur, which is the ancient 
name of the gieat fortress of Vijaymandar Garh, near Baiflna. 
It is very possible, however, that the ancient name of the 
Bais tnhe may have been Bains, or Bhains, which might 
have been a contraction of Bhams-Asur, or Bains-Asur; 
and if so, it might perhaps point to some supposed connection 
with another Asur of that name. 

It would thus appear that various branches of the 
powerful Bais tribe had extended their -sway at various 
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periods from M&lwa in the south to Kanauj in the north, 
and from Bairht in the west to Baihna in the east. 

But I fear that if, as 1 have before shown, some at least 
of Tod’s so-called PiW4ras must reajly have belongedto the 
Bais tribe, then his theory as to M&ndhftta having been 
a Pramhra will fall to the ground. For we find the name of 
M4ndh&ta, and also that of one of his reputed sons,—^namel^, 
Ambarisha,—occurring in the Surya Vama^ or Solar line, m 
the Pauranio genealogical lists as given in Prinsep’s Useful 
Tables. Ginsequently, Machhakanda, the son of M4ndh4ta, 
who founded Nhgar, must have been a king of the Solar 
race; and thei'efore he could not have been either a Pramhra 
or a Bais 1 But the name of Barishchandra, who appa¬ 
rently founded Tambavati Nhgari, near Chitor, also occurs in 
the genealogical list of the Solar race as the eleventh in descent 
from M4ndh4ta. (See my report on Tambavati Nhgari.) 
It would therefore appear as if both Nhgar or Karkota Nhgari 
and Tambavati Nhgari were actually founded simply by 
different branches of one and the same family of the Solar 
race !' Now, we know the date of Harishchandra, and that he 
was contemporary with Parasurhma of the Lunar race, about 
B. C. 1176. And consequently, by counting back from 
Harishcliandra to M4ndh&ta at the rate of even only twenty 
years per generation, Mandh&ta must have Uvea about 
B. C. 1376; and therefore his son Machhakanda must have 
lived about B. C. 13501 Are we, then, to suppose that the 
ancient city of N4gar was actually founded about tliirteen 
hundred and fifty years before the Christian era ? TJiis might 
at first sight appear to be preposterous, but nevertheless it is 
acknowledged that Ambarisha, another son of M4ndh4ta, was 
conh'mjiorai-y with Gadhi of (be Lunar rfice, who founded 
Kananj. And surely that which is allowed for Kanauj may 
also l)e allowed for N4gar. 

But although, as I have suggested above, the ancient 
city of N&gar may 'just possibly at some time have been 
possessed by the Bais tribe, though apparently rather by 
some ancient kinm of the Solar race, I think I can show 
reason to bcUeve that the race of Machhakanda must either 
have been succeeded or preceded by a N%a dynasty. I 
both found and obtained several thousand very ancient coins 
at Nagar. The majority of these coins are inscribed with 
a legend which reads plainly as “Jayn IldlaoAna," or 
“ Mdlavdiia Jaya," which, if intended for “Jaya Malavi- 
nhm,” or “MalavSinAm Jaya" would mean “the triumph 
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of the M&lftv&ns but to what race these M41av&^n8 he- 
loneed, I could not pretend to say with any certainty, 
although their name is said to he mentioned m the MaM- 
bhdrata. If the nainc of the M&lav&nas meant “ the people 
of Mahva,” then how did tlieii capital city come to be so 
far north, out of MMwa altogether, as N&gar is ? I think the 
matter may be explained in the following manner. Maohha^ 
kanda, the founder of N%ar, was the son of Mandliata, 
and Tod says that M&ndhata was a king of Central India, 
whose capitals were Dhar and Ujjain, in M41wa. Md,ndhate 
was therefore a MMavAn,—that is, a king of Ma,lwa‘, and if 
his son made a conquest of the country about N4gar and the 
Karkota hills, and founded a new dynasty at Nhgar, then 
the legend, as Jaya Mdlnvdndm, or “ the triumph of the 
M&lav&ns,” on the N^igar coins, would mean the conquest of 
Nftgar by Machhakanda, a prince of Malwa, and his people. 
I therefore believe that the original people of N4gar were 
Karkota N^igas ; and that they were conquered by a prince 
of Mklwa, who founded a new dynasty. The most ancient of 
the Is agar coins, which have legends in characters of the 
period of Asoka, have generally only the symbol of a Bodhi- 
tree, with a Buddhist railing, but those of the coins which 
have legends in characters of a later date, have generally 
the lignre of ahull, suiTounded by dots, on their reverse; 
and in this particular, as well as in their exceedingly small 
size, they closely resemble the well-known small coins of 
the nine N4gas of Narwar, so many of which have the figure 
of a bull, surrounded by dots, on their reverse; the only 
difiFcrence between the small N^gar bull coins and the small 


Narwar bull coins being that the Narwar coins are a little 
thicker. Moreover, the style of the characters in the legends 
on the later N4gar coins closely resembles the style of 
the chameters on the earlier Narwar coins ; and I,therefore 
believe that the later coinage of Nagar was issued contem¬ 
poraneously with that _ of the earlier coinage of the N&'ms 
of Narwar. Now, an affinity in type of coinage very often 
indicates an affinity of relationship as to race of those by 
whom such similar coins were issued. Moreover, the site of 
the ancient city of Nhgar is situated close to the Karkota 
range of hills, or only about 4 miles to the east from the foot 
fd the Karkote range ; and the place itself is occasionally 
called Katkot Bdgara by the natives of that part of the 
the Karkota rang^f hills is 
derived from that of a personage called Karkot^who was a 
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brother of 'I'atolMtlta, aad of K&ga, and Yasiiki, and Besha, 
who were all ancestors of various branches of the N4ga or 
Ophite race; and the term “ Karkota” is often still used to 
signify ap individual of the N&ga or Ophite race. General 
Cunningham, in his Arcbseologi^ Eeport for 1868-64, Yol. 
II, page 10, says 

“ According to the Makdbhdrata and the twdnat, the Thkashakee 
were the descendants of Takshaba, one of the many sons of Kasrapa by 
his serpent wife, Kadrti. Other sons were called mga, Karkota, Vasnki, 
Sesha, Mahapadma, &c., all of whom weie equally regarded as kings 
of the serpents, while their names are used quite indiscriminately to 
designate the Ophite race Thus, N&gas, Karkotas and Takshakas, ars 
all names of but one and the same people. As descendanU of Kiuini, 
they are also called Kadravas, or K&draveyas. This name 1 find npon 
three very old cast coins in my own possession, given in its Pali form aa 
Kadata. The coins are of two different types, but in all the speciiMXUi 
the name is accompanied by the figure of a snake." 

There is also another circumstance connected with the 
name of the ancient city of NAgar which, is worthy of 
remark, and that is, that the name of the place is not pro¬ 
nounced with the vowel short, as the Sanskrit word ndpar, 
for a city, but it is pronounced with a long sound, as Ndffar, 
or Ndffara, as if it were a contraction, or corruption, of 
Ndgwara ; and therefore I believe that the ancient name of 
the place may have been Ndgawara, which would mean the 
place of the Ndgaa, much in the same manner aa BhUvodfn, 
which means the place of the Bhils, is often vulgarly pro¬ 
nounced as B hilar a. 

It is at least a suspicious circumstance that the name of 
Nagar should be pronounced with the vowel " a" long, aa if 
it !^d been connecteil with the N&ga race, and that it is 
situated close to a range of hills called Karkota, which has the 
same meaning. 

In addition to the above, I may mention that from two 
or three coins of one particular or distinct olaas or type of 
the NAgar coinage, I make out the name of a king in a 
legend, which reads as Ndgavaha maha Jaga, or Maha 
NAgamaha jaya, which would at once connect the name of 
this particular king at least with the NAga race. 

l%ie main element in the ancient population of Nagar 
may therefore have been of the Karkota NAga tribe, who 
had been conquered by a son of the MAlwa king, MAn- 
dhAta; and hraoe the meaning of the legend (m the NA^ 
coins, Jaya MdlevAndm, or ** the triumph of the Mma- 
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▼itoB,”-—that is, the triiunph of the invaders from MMwa, 
under the leadership of Maehhakanda, over the Karkota 
If&gas of Jikgar. And I believe it was owing to the 
influence of a predominant Karkota population at 

Ifkgar that certain types of the N&gar coinage bear a close 
resemblance to the most common type of the coinage of the 
nine Nkgas of Narw'ar. 

'I have already given reason for believing that Machha- 
kanda belonged to that race or tribe of people who are 
now known aa Bais. But I believe that the dynasty of 
Maehhakanda must have been ousted and succeeded by two 
othCT successive dynasties about the commencement of the 
Christian era; and I believe the name of these two other 


later dynasties to have been “ Mas," or votaries of the goddess 
M&, or liakshmi; or Mayas or votaries of Maya, the mother 
of Buddha; and Magas, who might or might not he identi¬ 
fiable with the Mkgras of the Aravallis, and who may 
possibly have revived the rites of the Naga worship, or 
ophiolatry. I base this latter opinion upon the fact that a 
TOitain class of the later or somewhat less ancient Nhgar coins 
display legends or names which all commence with the sylla- 
ble “ Ma; such, for instance, as » Mapacha’' » Magoiama,” 
Magojasa, and “ Maya.” or “ Mayamatra.” 

Tlverc 18 the following interesting and remarkable legend- 
^ tradition still extant concernin«g Raja Maehhakanda, 
the traihtional louiuter oi Nagar, and which also accounts for 
the manner lu winch the ancient city came to be destroyed. 

wlicn Krishna was in pursuit of the demon 
Kal he happened te read a passage in some ancient pro- 
f-indn » Certain Raja Machha- 

temtiKM^^ff" ^ to conquer the 

j inimodiatelv gave up the 

LpXl of rS^M ' to the 

S the arrivah he beard 

SSihaSda wa;, cavJwhere 

accTOult oniactC;„!lrSiSI7 ? 

> MuchMnd, as the name is spelt 
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in that work, and it would appear from this account 
that Machhakanda’s family and capital must have be6n 
destroyed before Krishna met him in the cave. The Prem 
Sdgar also calls the demon (or rather the demon king) whom 
Machhakanda or Muclikund killed,' KAljaman, who was one 
of the inimical kings who opposed and fought against Krishna. 
It would also appear from the Prem Sdgar that it was 
K^djaman who was in pursuit of Kidshna, and not Krishna in 
pursuit of Kfl-11 (See Chapter LII of the Prem Sdgar.) 

But it would seem that some of the demoniacal friends, 
or relatives, or congeners of the demon K&l had had their 
revenge on the Raja at some time; for this legendary 
tradition goes on further to say that the city of N4gar, with 
all its inhabitants, was destroyed by a terrific shower of ashes 
produced by some demoniacal agency. It is said that Raja 
Machhakanda on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage 
sent the court barber to invite all the princes of the demons 
to the marriage feast. The demon princes, who were jealous 
of the Raja’s grandeur and prosperity, came to the feast, 
followed by their usual terrible train • of thunderstorms and 
lightning, and they very soOn devoured all the provisions that 
the Raja had in store; next they devoured all the inhabitants; 
and, lastly, with relentless fury they destroyed the city of 
N&gar by raining ashes upon it: and they say that the spirits 
of the ancient inhabitants still wander about the old Khfera 
as bhiits, or restless demons.* 

Now, there is always a grain of tnith at the bottom of 
all such traditions, however extravagant or absurd tliey may 
otherwise at first sight appear to be; and I believe, there¬ 
fore, that the city of N4gar may have been destroyed by 
some volcanic convulsion, such as an earthquake, accom¬ 
panied by thunder and lightning, and a tremendous hur¬ 
ricane of wind, bringing either thick clouds of dust, or 
perhaps even volcanic ash, along with it. 

There is certainly a great amount of ashy matter in the 
soil on the spot, along with innumerable bricks; but, if ash, 
it seemed to me more like the ash which would be produced 
by the calcining of earthy matter, and stony matter mingled 
with osseous substances, than the ashes of wood. I also found 
numerous knobs, nodules and drops of iron and copper that 
had been melted, and lumps of vitreous slag, scattered over 

* iVoiD tlte uooount given ot Muclibakaud* nr iHti-likuiiU in lire Item Sdgar (Chapter 
lill), however, it wunld njipcnr that tlie family and <nuitul of Moclihukuiida had bven 
halroyrd herne Iir kill.il tl.r di 1111.11 king Kil ui Kiljiuunii 
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the ground; but this latter fact might prove nothing more 
than that iron and copper had been smelted and kanch made 
there in ancient times. I also, however, picked up several 
several HTrigll pieces of a substance which was not kanch, 
but more resembled pitch-stone or obsidian; and also a few 
BTpal l bits of a kind of hard, glossy, black stone, which was 
very like jet; but, moreover, there were also two or three 
instances in which I obtained ancient coins melted together, 
and thus totally defaced, which were found on the spot—all 
of which circumstances I thought rather remarkable. There 
is, however, another circumstance worthy of note, indicating 
the occurrence of volcanic action at some, geologically speak¬ 
ing, perhaps comparatively recent period. For there is the 
hed of a river course, now called the Khajura Khal,’ which 


runs along the southern extremity of the site of the ancient 
city of Nagar, which has evidently been nearly dammed up 
in certain parts, or at least its former level considerably 
dislocated by the upheaval of a series of low volcanic dykes 
of rock with the stratification in a vertical position, and the 
condition of which rock shows that it has undergone fusion 
by heat, it haying apparently originally been a kind of clayey 
limestone schist, but which, in its present state, shows the 
traces of such transformation by beat as to be almost un- 
recognisable. It also contains lumps and nodules of stone, 
and of other rock, strange and foreign to its composition, 
which had evidently been caught up by and imbedded in 
the rising mass when still in a soft state of fusion. Now. 
the bed of the river generally looks as if it liad been at some 
former period the course of some considerahle and continuous 
stream of runiiing water, sufficient to be of importance to 
the ancient city with the sites of ancient temples, &c., along 
the banks of it, and formerly serving to feed and fill several 
ancient artificial reservoirs of considerable extent. But now, 
as I said before, its bed is in certain parts so partially dammed 
up with low ndg^ of rock, and its levi at such points 
th^fore so far disl^ted, that even during the heaviest mns 
m the rainy season it is some time before the detached pools 
connect^ with each other so as to Wa 
^ntmuous stream; and a few days after the rain has stopped, 
reSf ® ^ considerable depth and eK 

disconnected, and there is then 
no longer a continuous flow of water. It is thus evident, at 


Or KUrjiaw KUlf 
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all events, that the hed of this stream is not now as it once 
was. On the other hand, again, there is a mere ditch, or small 
nulla in comparison, called the Garwa, which- is generally 
dry, and which runs through the centre of the northern part 
of the site of the ancient city, which fills and swells to such 
a furious torrent during the rains that it becomes totally 
impassable, and the water at such times rises so high in cer¬ 
tain places as to be above the back of a horse. But this 
insignificant little ditch called the Garwa runs into and 
through the dried-up bed of an ancient river of great size, but 
which is now perfectly dry at all times, and to whidh the 
Garwa was evidently at some former and remote period 
merely a small feeder coming in at the northern side or 
left bank of this great ancient river bed. Now, it is evident 
that this ancient dry river bed, which is now turned into 
fields and under cultivation, was once the river, on both banks 
of which the ancient city of Nagar was built. What, then, 
is the reason why this ancient wide river course has become 
so totally dry—a mere dry valley, in fact, with nothing more 
than a small, narrow, insignificant nulla running into it at 
one part of it ? Is it not possible that this changed condition 
of things, involving the total drying up of an ancient river 
of considerable width, may have been brought about by an 
alteration in the level of the ground, caused by a slight and 
partial volcanic upheaval ? 

I have, however, already, in my account of Visalpur, 
pointed out an extraordinary rocky chasm and ampliitheatre, 
which cleaves a mountain chain asunder at Visalpur,’ as an 
ancient volcanic centre, and which latter lies about 86 or 
40 miles due west of Nagar. The cloven mountain chain 
referred to may be called the Toda or Garwa range. 

It is worthy of remark that people now living in the 
present town of N&^gar and its neighbourhood said that 
excavations on the Khera or site of ancient N 4gar had brought 
to light buried houses almost in an entire state. In one of 
these excavated ruins it is said that a number of large copper 
vessels were found piled up, one on the top of another, but 
that they all fell to dust as soon as they were handled. The 
present modem fortified town of Nagar is actually built 
across and over one come.' or extremity of the site of the 
anraent city (namely, western extremity), so that the ditch 
or moat of m^em town on its ea^m side is actually 

‘ I refar to Um great rovk-boond, aafUtluatre-lUM bmin of tbo Am Sogor, noitr 
VmliiAr. 
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cut down through the remains of the ancient city, and thu-s 
presents a sort of section-cutting of it at that part; and i 
can say from personal observation tliat, in this section-cutting, 
caused hy the ditch of the modem town, there are the 
remains of 8f)me ancient buildings (one of them two-storied) 
buried at a considerable depth below the present surface of 
the ground, and also that the earth tliere is mixed or im¬ 
pregnated with a considerable amount of ash. 

Lastly, to sum lip those items of evidence as to the 
destruction of the ancient city by some sudden catastrophe, 
I may mention that human bones arc found in the ground on 
excavation in many parts of the site of the ancient city, par¬ 
ticularly if excavations be ma<le on some of the tilaa. -I 
also found a few fragments of human bone in what I before 
called tlie section-cutting of the old ground in the cast side 
of the ditch of the new town In a pit towards the southern 
side of what I have named the Tnksdl Tila, 1 dug out a 
Imman skull along Avith a (piautify of old pottery. In the 
side of a sort of nulla or di-y pool, at the foot of the 
northern slof)e of tlu; K<wffali Tilu No. /, I dug out some 
fragments of human arm hones and ribs. Ihit in a great hole 
on the soidheru side of the KongaU Tila No. 2, I found the 
greater j)ovtion of a human skeleton, firmly imbedded in the 
hard clay, along with numerous fragments of large blacks; 
but the hones had h(‘eorao so fragile with ago that they 
would not hear digging out. These last-mentioned bones 
lay in the side of the Ida at the depth, in an oblique direc¬ 
tion, of about G to 7 feet from tlie surface of the side of 
the tila. 


Now, the human hones which 1 dis<!overcd v^ore either entire 
or nearly so, and many would have been entire but for con¬ 
stant bnxikage in digging them out of the- hard clay, and none 
of tliesc bones had undergone cremation. I cannot say 
that none ot them had ever boon touched hy lire in that degree 
that the bones of a human being burnt to death in a con¬ 
flagration might 1)(‘ aflcct<.d l,y lire; but I can say that none 
of the bones were in the eondition of mere fragmentaiw 
bone cinders, as is always the ease after a body lias under- 
gone regular cremation in ai'eordance with the funeral 
customs of the Hindus. Taking it for granted that the 
ancient inhabitants of the city of N^ar were Hindus, who 
mvariahly disposed of the remains of ttieir dead by tlie process 
of regular and thorough cramatiou, it coi-tainlv is a remark¬ 
able eircumslauee that so many human bo'nes should be 
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found in the eartn m Buch an entire state that they could 
not have undergone regular cremation; although, on the 
other hand, as I said before, the condition of the bones would 
not in any way militate against the possibility of their 
having belonged to individuals who were destroyed either 
by a conflagration or by some other similar sudden catas¬ 
trophe. 

The conclusion, therefore, which I arrive at, after sum¬ 
ming up all the foregoing items of evidence, is, that the 
ancient city of Nagar really was destroyed by some sudden 
catastrophe. 

I have before said that the local traditions of the place 
attribute the founding of the ancient city of N4gar to a 
Raja Maohhakanda, the son of MAndhAta. Well, the kings 
bearing those traditional names may very likely have been 
tlic most ancient and, jierhaps, prehistoric kings of that part 
of the country; indeed, they must have been so if Machha- 
kanda was a contemporai’y of Krishna—a matter, however, 
wliich we may for the present consider somewhat doubtful. 
But fact is b()ttor than tradition, and I have facts of great 
interest to bring forwaid connectcil with a dynasty of kings, 
prolilic in names, who actually lived and ruled at Nagar, For 
arc not their names to be found on numerous palpable coins 
of real unmistakable metal, which were picked up on the very 
gi-ound itself on the site of the ancient ciiy of Nagar, and 
wdiicdi coins arc in our possession ? 

In elucidation of what I have just said above, I must 
explain that I had the good fortune to obtain no less than 
about six thousand ancient coins (including good and bad) 
at Nagar, on the actual site of the ancient city; but after 
going through the laborious process of bofling and cleaning 
the six thousand odd coins, I found that only about two 
thousand two hundred and ninety-six of the coins wore 
worth keeping, the remainder being defaced by age and 
corrosion (but I regret to say that about four hundred good 
coins had been stolen from me). Of the whole six thousand 
and odd coins, about one-half were picked up by myself and 
my servants, collectively, on the ground, and on the actual 
soil and site of the ancient city; and the remainder were 
picked up by coolies and people of the place, whom I em¬ 
ployed to look for coins for me on the ground. The good 
coins which I selected out of the mass bore legends in char¬ 
acters of a Yery ancient type, which displayed and discovered 
to me the names of no less than neiurly forty differeht kings. 
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The oldest or most antique of these N&gar co^ bear 
in their legends the words Taya, ^alavdna, in.^ most 
ancient characters of the period of Asoka, hut which, of 
course, express some commemoration of triumph, or some 
psean of victory, and not the name of a king. There is, 
however, one remarkable fact connected with these coins and 
their peculiar legend,—namely, tliat the very same legend, 
under the slightly altered form of Mdlcwdnojaya, occurs 
on coins of several different types, and in characters which 
apparently range in date, according to their form, from the 
first up to about the third or fourth century of the Christian 
era; so that this whole series of coins, all bearing virtu¬ 
ally the same legena, may be said to embrace or represent 
a period of about five or six centuries. But besides these 
coins, there are numerous other coins, some of which are 
somewhat similar in tyjie to those last mentioned, while 
others arc of a totally diflerent type, and which bear the 
names of numerous kings, amounting to somewhere near 
forty diflerent names in all, and which wi're entirely unknown 
to liistory. It might he as well that I should here give a 
general explanatory list of the various legends found on these 
coins, which will include the names of the different kings, 
with the average weight of the coins, and their proximate 
age or date. 

I will therefore give a list of the coins found at N hgar, 
with their legends and dewiees, &c, at the conclusion of 


this report. This list I have put in as conjeeturally ap¬ 
proximate a clironologieal orch'i* as possible. 

I have already rmnavked that the legend of Jaya 
Mdlavdna, or Mdlavana Jaya, is continued or perpetuated 
on these coins throughout a consecutive series, which would 
apparently embrace a period of no le.ss than about four or 
five hundred years; for it is found on coins with legends 
in characters as ancient as the oldest of the lat inscriptions 
of the Edicts of Asoka; and this same legend is also found 
on other coins, ajipareiilly of the first century, second 
century, and tlurd century ol tlie Christian era. This peculiar 
legend, therefore, of course, could not refer to any Ving 
caU^ Malava; but it must liave some other signification, 
such as, “Victory over Mfilava”—that is, the victory of the 
^ople of Nagar over the country or realm of M&lav4 
M41wa; or it might mean, “Thetriumph of theM^lav&ns”-— 
*. c., the victory of the people of Malwa over N4gax. I 
s^uld consider it otherwise to be altogether a verj extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable circumstance that the same 
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legend should be perpetuated on a series of coins during the 
long period of some four or five liundred years in every 
kind of character, for the earliest of these legends have the 
letter n as ; while in the latest of these legends this letter 
has gradually changed to the form of ^ and and ^ 

I must confess, however, that in spite of the explanation 
of the legend of Jay a Mdlavdna, or Mdlavdna Jaya^ which 
I have attempted to give above, it still remains an enigma 
to be solved. In the inscription of Samudra Oupta, on 
the Allahabad Idt, a place called Malava, MalavArjunaya, 
is mentioned. Now, it will be seen from my list, that on one 
particular type or class of these N4gar coins, the inscrip¬ 
tion is not Mdlavdna Jaya^ but appears to read as Mdlavd 
hujaya, or Mdlavd hna Jaya. Might not this possibly be 
identifiable with the Malavdrjttnaya of the inscription of 
Samudra Gupta? For, on a closer scrutiny of the NAgar 
coins of this particular type mentioned above, it appears to 
me that the curious compound letter which commences the 
second line of the legend on these particular coins most 
nearly con’esponds either to the compound or or ^ 

in the NAgari character; and tlmt, therefore, the whole 
legend might be read as 

“ Mdlavdnjna jaya,’* 
or “ Mdlavdrjnii jaya" 
or “ Mdlavdrjun jaya" 

On one class of coins bearing the name of Oavaha, or 
Nagavaha, roimd the margin, the middle space on the 
coin is occupied by a curiously shaped device, which may 
perhaps have been intended to constitute a monogram, and 
might be formed of the letters M, chh, k, n, and d, 
wmeh would together make up the name of Maohha- 
kanda, who was the reputed founder of N&gar, and whose 
name has been preserved in the Nagar traditions. But 
Machhakanda is said to have lived in the time of Krishna, 
while these coins of the Gavaba type cannot be older 
than the second century of the Christian era. But, again, 
on some of the coins which, from their style, evidently 
belong to the Gavaha or Nagavaha type (and which I 
believe to be coins of Nagavaha, as well as those which 
bear his name), there is (instead of the name of Gavaha) 
a repetition of the old legend Mdlavdnajaya, and there¬ 
fore it is just possible that in the same manner as Gavaha 
assumed this old legend on some of his coins, he may also 
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have assumed the monagram of Machhakanda as that of the 
founder of N&gar! Prom a repeated examination of several 
coins of this type, however, which present various fragment¬ 
ary portions of the legend, I thmk I have since been able 
to make out the whole legend to be as Ndgamha maha 
jay a, or Maha Ndgavaha jaya. 

On the majority of these N&gar coins, and extending 
over a space of about five hundred years, we find the 
lluddhist symbols of the Bodhi tree and the Chakra. Con¬ 
sequently we are led to the conclusion that the ancient 
kings of Nagar were Buddhists, from the time of Asoka 
up to the third century of the Christian era. This is an im¬ 
portant point ascertained; and I consider, therefore, that 
Buddhist nsmains must be buried deep in the ground some¬ 
where in tlie great ancient tiJas of Nagar, where the frag¬ 
ments of ancient bricks he so thick tliat one cannot put one’s 
walking stick down without touching a brick, and where I 
found tlio small green old coins in some places lying as tliick 
as shells on the sea-shore 

It will be needless for me here, I think, to go into any 
further minute description of the coins found at Nfigar, as T 
consider that I have given a sufficiently exact description of 
the whole of them, and also of each particular variety of 
them, consecutivt'ly, m the list or catalogue of the coins 
which will follow' at the conclusion of this report, and 
in the remarks which I have already made respecting 
them. I may simply, therefore, make the few following 
additional ri'mfirks concerning them. The majority of the 
coins, with comparatively few exceptions, are of very small 
size,—many of tliem about the size of the coins of the N4ga 
kin^ of Xarwar, but not so thick. To these, of course, as 
1 said, there are some exceptions. Some of the coins found 
at agar arc' round, while othdTs are of a squared or oblong 
shape When first found, they were all considerably cor- 
rodtid, and entirely covered with a hard crust, and it was 
with great difficulty that they could be cleaned; and the 
hard outer crust, in coming off, unfortunately often left 
numbers of them mere blank pieces of metal. 

With regard to the dynasty, or rather dynasties, of kings 
whose names are read on these coins, I am a little at a loss 
to conjecture to what race they belonged. But it will be 
seen in the preceding part of this report, that 1 have attri- 
.mu>d them in part to a branch of the Bais tribe, and in 
}ia<rt to the Naga race. 
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The first diyision of those ot the coins which hear in* 
soriptions, and on so many of which the legends Jaya 
MAlaedna or Mdlavdna Jaya are found, and which have 
the Bodki tree and Bud&ist rmlmg as symbols, I would 
place as a separate class from the rest. Then we have 
an oblong-squared or tablet-shaped class of coins, of which 
the majority of the numerous names fotmd on them 
almost all commence with the syllable Ma, —which is a 
remarloaible circumstance worthy of being noted. In addition 
to the above,—besides, and subsequent in date to, the coins 
of the oldest Hindu type mentioned at the be^ning of my 
catalogue,—we have one class of coins on which the king is 
rudely represented in a sitting position, another on which 
a king’s head is represented, and another bearing the 
chakra, or wheel-shaped symbol which, however, in some 
instances, looks more like a rude representation of the cir¬ 
cular flower of the lotus expanded. A very large propor¬ 
tion of the coins, however, bear the figure of a bull, or of 
a lion, on their reverse. Again, we have other coins, 
some of which in certain respects somewhat resemble the 
former, while others differ, but of which the legends are 
various. I would venture a conjecture that the initial syllable 
Ma, with which so many of the names on the N&gar coins 
commence, may possibly eventually lead to their identification. 
It appears—by the changed type of certain series of coins, 
by the different style of the names on each different 
type, and by the fact that one particular initial syllable is 
(jonstantly attached to, and is distinctive of, each particular 
set of names—as if there had been five distinct dynasties 
who successively ruled at NSgar, and whom we may for the 
present, for convenience sake, distinguish as the Ma, the 
Mdla, the Ndga, the Maga, and the Mapa. lastly, we 
have a few isolated coins of foreign or outside origin, be¬ 
longing to totally different and distinct dynasties or kin^ 
which must have come to Nagar from distant parts in 
ancient times, either by chance or by the hands of travel¬ 
lers of the olden time. 

There is, however, one circumstance which, although 
already alluded to, is worthy of special consideration,— 
namely, that nearly all of the more ancient, and a great propor¬ 
tion of the whole, of the coins found at K&gai* bear Bud¬ 
dhist symbols, principally the Bodhi tree, the Buddhist 
railing, and the chakra, or wheel symbol. On the most 
aadent coins, the Bodhi tree is represented in an erect.. 
vol.VI-15 
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position, with the Buddhist railing ; whereas other coins 
of a later date it appears in a horizontal position, between 
two lines of the legend, but still with the Buddhist railing ; 
while, again, on two other types or varieties of the coins, 
the sacim tree is found on numerous coins in one variety 
without the Buddhist railing, but surmounted by an um¬ 
brella ; and in another variety the sacred tree has wl^t 
appear to be roots radiating from its bottom. As Buddhist 
symbols, therefore, occur on so many of the ancient coins 
found at N&gar, we may hence infer that the ancient kings 
of N4gar were Buddhists, and that there were Buddhist 
establishments at N^igar which may now probably be buried 
deep under the d4bris of the ancient city. 

Lastly, there is another point in the apparent history 
and development of this coinage which calls for some notice 
here, with the view of fixing a period for its currency and 
duration. We have seen tlmt the earliest or initial type of 
this coinage, according to the style of the chai-acters in the 
legends, was appaiently nearly of coeval issue, as to date, 
with the engraphy of the lak'st of the Edicts of Asoka; or, 
at least, of a date not later tlian shortly after the death 
of Asoka. Next we find that the legends of the latest 
specimens, in apparent age, of the genuine N4gar coinage, 
are in a style of character which probably prevailed about 
the third or fourth (but certainly not later than the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth) century of the Christian era. Beyond 
those examples of coinage of the latter date,—namely, the 
fourth century, no coins wliatever of genuine N^gar coinage 
were found at Nagar. At this point, therefore, we may 
decidedly say that the Nfi.gar coinage proper cease,d or 
came to an end. Any other stray coins that I may have 
found there, which, according to their apparent age, would 
be of a date posterior to this, were not minted at N&,gar, but 
ware interlopers from other places,—such, for instance, as 
the two Saurashtran coins mentioned in my list, and six 
Narwar N4ga coins, and fifteen fire-altar coins found at 
N&gar,—the latter coins, representing a crude and a much- 
debased representation of afire-altar on their leveree, be¬ 
ing common to nearly the whole of Rajputana;—and also 
two defaced Varaha coins, a single defaced Indo-Scythic 
coin, and a single Oadhia or Chaukaduka piece, which 
must have come from the direction of Gujarat; and lastly, 
five drfaced bull and horeemm coins. The two Saurashtran 
and the five N&ga coins alone may possibly have come 
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from Saurashtrs and Narwar, respectively, at a peadod 
aearly contemporary with the issue of the later types of 
the N&gar coins. But any foreign or outside and middle* 
aged coinage whatever proved to be of exceedingly scarce 
occurrence in the N^gar troves. Muhammadan tmd other 
middle-aged or more mofleru coins were still more scarce 
for I think that not more than only five or six Muhammadan 
coins altogether were actually obtained at N&gar. Or, to 
sum up the matter, I may state that, among upwards of six 
thousand coins found at NAgar, not more than about thirty- 
five coins (or a little over half a coin per cent.!) were of 
outside origin, or derived from a foreign source. With the 
exception of these few, the whole of the coins found at 
NAgar were exclusively of NAgar mintage, and belonged to 
NAgar alone. 

Now, no great city can be supposed to have existed after 
its coinnge entirely ceased, and consequently we cannot 
believe that the ancient city of NAgar continued to exist 
after the time in which we find that its indigenous coinage 
had ceased. We are therefore driven to the conclusion that 
ancient NAgar must have ceased to be a city about the end 
of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian era. 

Wliat, then, are we to make of the existence of certein 
fragments of temple sculpture which are lining about the 
nor til-eastern part of the site of the ancient city of NAgar,— 
particularly about the banks of a large, old, deserted tank 
called the Mandkcdla Tdl ,—and which remains I consider 
to he of an age not older than the tenth centuiy ? The only 
reply that can be made to lliis question is, that a few 
temples built on ancient sites, hallowed by time and tradition, 
do not necessarily indie-ate the existence of a city at the 
same period. It is well known that temples—nay, even 
temples themselves now in ruins—have continued to exist 
on the sites of ancient Indian cities long after the cities 
themselves had ceased to exist, or at a time when, perhaps, 
only a few straggling inhabitants continued to live here and 
there in small groups of hovels, or in small detached hamlets, 
amid the ruins of a deserted city. 

The most ancient specimens of coinage of all found at 
NAgar were a few coins w’hieh belonged to the irregular 
shaped punch-marked type which are believed to represent 
the oldest form of Hindu coinage. Tlie next in antiquity 
were square or oblong-shaped coins, wiUi the symbol of e 
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£odki tree or the Buddhist railing^ and with generally a 
few letters or the remains of legends in the Ldt cha¬ 
racter, but of a type somewhat later than, or slightly 
posterior in age to, the last. There was one remarkable small 
square copper coin, bearing the symbol of a Sodhi tree with 
the Buddhist railing, which was surrounded by a legend 
which I read as Nahhapayan, but which might, perhaps, bo 
read as Nahapdna^a.” If it might be feasible to read the 
legend in the latter manner (although I do not think so), it 
would just be possible that it might bear reference to the 
great satrap king NahapAna, whose name is mentioned in 
an inscription in one of the caves at Karli. As another of 
the kings mentioned in the Karli cave inscriptions—namely, 
Ananda, the son of Vasithi—^founded or built one of the 
gateways at the great Sanchi tope, near Bhilsa, it is just 
possible tliat Nahap&na may also have extended his power 
towards N&.gar. This is, of course, a mere conjecture, and 
may just be taken for what it is worth. 

With the exception of the above doubtful case, I may 
say that, of the recognisable names of actual kings on the 
N4gar coins, the earliest in date appear to be those of Ma- 
hdyana, Lamvaha, liaja Mala, Nagava, and Gavaha or 
Nagamha, all of whom 1 attribute to the first century of 
the Christian era, with the exception of Nagavaha, wWn 
I have had at first, perhaps without sufficient reason, in my 
list, placed at the commencement of the second century. 
In like manner, if we arc to judge of the age of coinage by 
the style of the characters in which the legend is couched, 
then Maha Baya, of whom only one coin was found bear- 
mg his name, would appear to have been the last surviving 
individual of the ancient royal line of N4gar. Now, it is 
a significant fact that R<tya, or Use, signifies a prince or 
eWef only, and not a king; and therefore Maha Raya simply 
Mgnifies a great chief or prince. May we not hence conjec- 
ti^ that the last representative of the ancient royal line of 
Nagar had become a mere tributary chief under some usurp¬ 
ing surorain ? According to my deductions, Maha Raya must 
third and fourth centuries, or more 
probably in the fourth century, which would bring us down 
to a period shortly anterior to Vikram&ditya of Ujiain, or at 
a period when princes of the Bais tribe began to stru^le for 
Mwer, and when the Pram^ras, some of whom afterwards 
held the well-known fortress of ^^ntambor, began to rise into 
ouoe. We may therefore suppose that the suzerain lord 
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under whom the last prince of theN&gar line became tribu¬ 
tary, was probably a king of M41wa, and an immediate ancestor 
of the famous Vikramaditya of Ujjain. The old legend of 
Jaya Mdlatdna or Mdlavdna Jaya which occurs on the 
earliest, and so many of the later Nhgar coins, would in 
itself almost seem to point to some ancient feud between the 
kings of N&gar and the kings of M&lwa. 

After the decline of the Mhlwa dynasty, N4gar may, no 
doubt, hare come for a time into the possession of the <^h- 
lots or Sisodias, who, it is well known, formerly possessed 
the ancient city of ChAtsu, which lies further north than 
Nagar.' Afterwards Nagar probably passed successively 
through the hands of the Solankis and the Chohans, untU 
now, at length, we find it in the possession of the Shekkdwat 
petty Baja of TJniy&ra, who is a tributary to the State of 
Jaypur. 

I have hitherto, in the preceding remarks, given my own 
opinions as to the history of Nfigar, and the signification 
of the legends and names on the coins, for which no one else 
is responsible but myself. It now, however, becomes my 
duty to state that General Cunningham has also, in the course 
of correspondence, expressed certain opinions on the subject, 
which I think I may take the liberty of quoting here as the 
opinions of the respected chief of the Archseological Survey 
on any archaeological questions what soever are always of 
importance and worthy of the greatest attention and consi¬ 
deration. 

Tire following are General Cunningham’s detached re¬ 
marks, which I give seriatim, in the order in which they were 
received :— 

“ Yoiir corns are very small, but they are undoubtedly old, and there¬ 
fore exceedingly interesting. Tbe most puzzling thing about them is 
the fact that all the legends, and therefore all the names, begin with the 
same letter, m I make out at least three distinct kinds— 
M&lavana-jaya. 

Maru - jaya- 

Mayo - jaya. 

The first may be ' conqueror of Milava* or MAlwa; the second 
'conqueror of Mara' or Marwar; and the third, 'conqueror of 
Maga' [or Mayra’'], or the Aravalli Mountains, which are inha- 

> This U s fact which i« Mminemonited In the following popular tajing - 
“liana CUkore CMltii 
Jo cAaga m le 

•• Tlie Bana [of Mewar] baa fomken, or rchnquubed, ChitaC 
Wboerer waata it, may take it!” 
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bited by the Msgae [or Magnw], whom we absurdiy cajl Mow, 
alAoagh they call themselves Magas [Magtas]—? Megallm of Pliay. 
These three read^gs are consistent with one another, and would ^rhaps 
point to a single l^g of Ajmer and Chitor as the conqueror of Mftlwa, 
Maga, and Mam. One of the legends looks like Mdlavahu joifa, but 
I must have another strict scrulmy of them." 

(Jeneral Cunningham appears to have afterwards read the 
compound character, which he reads as ku, above »» (^). 

'/ 1 do not consider them older than the first or, perhaps, second century 
B. C.<—that 18, between 200 and 0 B. C. I look upouthem as 
Buddhist.” 


Again, in another later communication, he says:— 

" The great mass of the corns belong to the tnbo of the Wdlavanns, who 
are mentioned in the Mahdiidraf. The legends arc— 

“ Jaya Miildvana ” 

‘The victorious Mklftyanas.’ 
and ‘ Mdldvatia + ajaya ’ 

‘ The invincible Mftlavhnas.’ 


1 alpliiilK-tical cliararteis from, perhaps, 
* * 1 presume that Chitor and Ajmer 


" And the legends vary 

B, C 250 to A D, 250. - - - i j_ 

and all that part of Rajputan.i imiM have lailongcd to the iWavfuZ' 
There are several, or even many, coins that do not belong to this tribe, 
such 88 thoM which apparently Wgin with d/ar« and AJoj/oJa , but the 
great mass of joiii coins aie of the Mfdavanas, with the name variously 
spelt and with different types * * * I suspect that the MMav&nas 
may be the Mai/oi of Multan.' 

In another still later communication, General Cunning¬ 
ham ^^ects the name of the Maffm to Magras, and iden¬ 
tifies them with the Megallae of Pliny, 
to mte remarks I have the following comments 

see how the legend Jay a M&lavdm. or Mdlavdm 
victorious Mfilav^nas,” 
ndiani • j place, it appears to me that Java is not an 
‘‘Victorious^ but that it 
SoliX it ’ “triumph.” 

would hc’iWd/ is not in the plural, wliich 

H apif t ^ ^ MdhvdnZ But 

to be’^nLtc^ toloSw'ir"'*’’* t^avebeen intended 
word mioht 1 that therefore the 

genitive pluraJ Sd ^ ^ 

be read L the whole legend might 

would signify “thMrinm”h”*’ lidlavdnam ^ya, which 
the triumph, or conquest, of the MAlavfins.” 
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In the th^ place, I do not see why the M&lavftiuw should 
be identifi^ with the “ Malloi ” of such a distant place as 
Mult4n, when ■«"e have the country of M41wa so much 
nearer at hand. 

With regard to those coins with slightly different legends 
which General Cunningham appears to have read as ^dla- 
vdhujaya," or “ Mdlavdnujaya'* or WisniT^W), 

I do not think that the underneath attached sign can 
possibly represent the vowel 4, as the very same sign 
occurs elsewhere by itself, unattached, representing the letter 
», in a circular legend, on some small corns, which reads as 
Mdlacdna Jaya. 


But coins ai’e not the only antique curiosities wliioh arc 
found and picked up in numbers in the soil of the site of 
the ancient city of N4gar. Numerous small articles of cop¬ 
per and some very few of gold are also found there, 
and also beads and other ornaments of precious stone, such 
jia of agate, cornelian, rock crystal, garnet, &c. Of these 
I found several, which may be classified as follows :— 

I.—Fragments of copper rings, and some few of 
mixed metal. 

II.—A Brahmanical ring, of copper. 

III. —Long copper pins, of a spindle shape, thicker at 

one end than the other. 

IV. —Numerous "small copper articles,—some square, 

some of an oblong shape, some round, and 

' some of an oval or rusi-form shape,—the 

majority of which I consider to be ancient 
copper weights, of small size, which were pro¬ 
bably used for weighing preoious metals. 

V.—A broken copper instrument which looks as if it 
had been intended to be used as a key, but of 
very rude and barbarous construction. 

VI.—Numerous pieces of copper wire. 

VII.—I also obtained two very small broken ana imper¬ 
fect ornaments, and a bead wliich appeared to 
be of gold. 

VIII.—The most remarkable and numerous articles, next 
to the coins, which I found in great numbers 


* Tli« atfo or obaraeter tAmt referred to <■ stUehed to tbe bottom of tfa« initial lotCor 
of th« Moond Um of the Irgeud, after the Moving maimor; 
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in certain places,—-especially on one great ridge, 
or tila, in particular,—were beads and other 
ornaments made of precious stones, principally 
agate, cornelian, rock crystal, garnet and a^- 
thyst. Of these I found some very beautiful 
specimens, which consisted mostly of round 
s^ped beads, oval-shaped beads, and large, long, 
cyundrical-shaped beads; and also a few other 
worked stones which had evidently been cut or 
shapcn for some purpose. But besides these 
worked stones prepared as ornaments, I also 
found numerous pieces of agate, cornelian, 
rock crystal and garnet, and some amethysts 
in the rough state, streun over the ground. 
These articles are found in this particular 
locality in such great numbers that the people 
of the present town of Nstgar have; given it the 
name of Jawahiri Bazar I may state that the 
locality is a desolate and deserted ridge, covered 
with jungle, but the ground is strewn here and 
there with fragments of ancient bricks, more 
thickly so in some parts, and less so in otliers 
IX.—Fragments of armlets and anklets made of ivory 
were also foimd on the ground in considerable 
numbers, and also pieces of ornament made of the 
aankh, or conch shell. 

X.—Numerous beads and other ornaments of kanch, are 
also found all over the ground. 

Ah may be inferred, I made a careful survey of the site oi 
the ancient city of Nligar, and found it to bo about 8,279 
feet or 1’668 miles from north to south, by 9,171 feet or 
1,737 miles from east to west.’ But, as I said before, the 
new town of N&gar is built on and over one end or salient 
angle of the site of the ancient city of Nkgar,—^namely, over 
a western terminal projection of the site of the ancient 
city; therefore the actual extent from east to wrat of the 
ancient city should in reality be estimated at somewhat up¬ 
wards of two n^es, which would give a total area of nearly 
foursquare miles. Of this great area, particularly on the 
“gn^ounds,—indeed, with the exception of spots such as 
low, flat meadow-lands, that are very low and naturally under 
water during the rains,—I may say that there is hardly a 
square foot which is not thickly covered with fragments of 

■ Sm Pitta XXII for ■ Hop of Nl«ar. 
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aacient bricks originally of very large size. Snob an extent 
of brick-covered ground I never saw before in my life. 

On one'elevated spot like an embankment, some of tbe 
largest specimens of these wioient bricks in an entire state 
(the only perfectly entire specimens of the largest bricks 
which I saw) had been collected together as an object of 
worship, along with some blocks of milk-white quartz which 
bore traces of carving, and appeared to be fragments of some 
sculpture. The majority of these bricks were mostly of 
about the same dimensions as those which I saw at Dhand 
(before described); but there were some of the N4gar bricks 
(more scarce tlian the others) which greatly exceeded the 
Dhand bricks in size. The dimensions of the largest of the 
old N&gar bricks I found by measurement to be as follows: 
length, 1 foot 6 inches; breadth, 1 foot 6 inches; thickness, 
4 inches. 

Although the whole soil of the site of the ancient city of 
N&gar is full of the fragments of ancient bricks of large 
size, and although the remains of nails of numerous ancient 
buildings are constantly being laid bare at a depth of about 
from 6 or 6 to 10 feet below the present surface of the 
groimd, and are excavated by the neighbouring villagers for 
the sake of the bricks, and also for some large stones of 
which the base of some of the foundations appear to have 
been composed; still, with the exception of these, it cannot 
be said that the remains of any very ancient buildings what¬ 
ever are now to be found standing or above ground at 
Nfigar of any date at all approaching that of the coins as to 
antiquity. All such ancient buildings, whether temples, or 
large dwellings, or palaces, or Buddhist establishments, or 
what not, must have been overthrown or demolished and 
covered over by the soil long ago, and their remains must 
lie buried at a considerable depth below the present surface 
of the ground. For the same reason J was quite unable to 
find any ancient inscriptions on stone at Na,gar. The oldest 
inscriptions I saw at Nkgar were a small defaced fragment 
of the tenth century, and a short inscription dated Sambat 
1060. I also got two other short inscriptions of a some¬ 
what later date. There are, however, six ancient temple 
sites at old Nkgar which are more or less situated on 
mounds composed of ancient debris. On two of these 
ancient sites, plain modem or middle-aged temples have been 
built, as will presently be noticed. 

With regi^ to the four other remaining ancient tanple 
sites, in one case, a middle-aged patch-work temple, called 
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Virmas ha Deora,^ which is now in ruins, has \^n built 
on the foundations of a former ancient temple, and is situated 
on the summit of a very high ridge, or tila, of great extent 
towards the north of the site of the ancient city of N4gar. 
Tlie present temple is made up of incongruous ancient frag- 
menls which did not originally belong to one another, and 
the stone beams of the roof of the portico of which are ac- 
tually composed of ancient satti stones, on some of which I 
found defaced inscrij)tions, in Kutila cliaracters, of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. The mountain of Kakrapol, wduch 
is situated a short distance south of Visalplir, is visible 
from this temple, and is situated exactly 5° south of east 
from this; and Visalphr itself is situated due east from this 
point. 

In the second case, however, tlicre are the remains of a very 
peculiarly shaped small temple, dating probably from the 
earlier part of the middle ages, which I partially excava¬ 
ted. ’ This small temple is remarkable for having been com¬ 
posed almost entirely of an exteriorly circular (or circularly 
many-sided) building, which probably once terminated up¬ 
wards in a sficar, and which contained witliiu it a square 
chamber built of massive, rough, hewn stones; for the 
temple did not appear ever to have possessed eitlier a pillared 
portico, or a vestibule, or antechamber, as the remains of the 
foundation sliowt'd that there- could never have been anything 
more than a small proji^cting entrance-way to the door. The 
massive, rough, hewn stones of the square intenior chamber, 
and also the massive jambs and architrave of the doorway, 
are of a black or very dark-coloured kind of porphyritic 
stone, and on one of these I found a few letters of large 
size engraved, hut of the age of which I am somewhat 
uncertain. Of the many-sided circular exterior there are 
only the basement stones remaining. Tliese are largo stones 
of a whitish colour, bcvilleil off at each of the end comers, 
and with a sort of medallion sculpture ornamenting the 
centre of each of their outer faces. These sculptures in 
most cases rcprcsenlcd male and female divinities, but in 
some cases other designs had been substituted, as in one 
case there was n cow and a calf, and the calf sucking its 
mother. These stones originally supported large flat stones, 
the exterior edges of which are cai-ved into a sort of ogee- 
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shaped beading, but the most of these I found had fallen 
down, or had been removed by some destroying hands in 
former times. After excavating the base of the temple 
both interiorly and exteriorly, I replaced many of these 
stones in their proper position. I also fomid a curious 
sculpture in bas-relief, representing numerous small figures 
in various attitudes, under a stone near the doorway. Frag¬ 
ments of images were also found in excavating the interior 
square chamber. One of these latter, of small size, was 
the head of a boar, it being the fragment of a sculpture 
representing the Vardha Amtdr of Yishnu. Other small 
fragments ajipeared to have belonged to Jain images, while 
one single broken sculpture evidently originally represented 
Shiva and Pfirvati riding on the bull. There was also a 
rude stone lingam found in the upper surface of the 
ground, in the central square chamber. It may therefore 
be inferred that this small temple was successively occupied 
and possessed by Vaishnavas, Jains, and Sliaivites. The 
dimensions of tins temple, of wliich I made a ground plan, 
are as follows: diameter of the circular exterior, 18 feet; 
thickness of walls, 3 feet 8 inches; diamater of central 
square chamber, including walls, 9 feet 9 inches; thick¬ 
ness of wall, 1 foot 2 inches; interior diameter 7 feet 
7 inches; length interiorly of projecting entrance way, 
outwardly from doorway, 5 feet 4 inches; breadth about 
6 feet 10 inches; height of the remains of the wall of 
the central square chamber, on the north side, 8 feet; 
height of doorway to the top of architrave, 9 feet 74 inches. 

About 55 feet distant, east-north-east, from the entrance 
of the temple alrove descriljcd, there are the remains of an 
ancient square-shaped Baori well, now filled up with earth, 
built of huge massive stones, of the same dark colour as 
those which compose the interior square chamber of the 
temple. The dimensions of this are 30 feet by 20 feet 
from outside to outside, with a projection or recess at back 
of 14 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 4 inches, 

Tlie most interesting ancient temple site at N&gaa*, how 
ever, in a historical point of view, though now occupied by 
a modern temple enclosure, is that ctdled Machkemd ka 
Mmdar^ * from its having been built in memory of Raja 
M^hhakanda. It is situated on the south side of the site 
of the ancient city of N&gar, and on the southern, bank of 

• Se^ tin lit* marked A in in; eketdi msiv Plate XXlluid Plate XXlll,f9t a 
plan of the tempi*. 
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a Tpater-course called the Khajura Khdi (as marked in 
my sketch map). The modem temple enclosure is built 
on a large broad mound, which is fuU of ancient bricks, 
and on which ancient coins are found pretty plentifully. 
This temple consists of modem and middle-aged flat-topped 
buildings, built within a walled enclosure, and occupying 
the site of much more ancient temples, the debris of the 
ruins of which compose the mound or tila on which the 
present temple stands. The present inner temple (within 
the enclosure), the dimensions of which are about 26 feet 
6 inches by 20 feet 9 inches, contains, however, within it, two 
very ancient sculptured pillars and two half pillars, which 
at present serve to support the flat-topped roof. Within 
the temple, there now .stands in its centre a huge rude 
stone Imgam, 4 feet 6 inches in height, but which looks 
most suspiciously like the fragment of some large stone 
l&t, or of some rough hewn piUar, broken off irregu¬ 
larly at an angle or slant at the top, which is vulgarly fabled 
by the common people to represent Raja Machhakanda 
without his head! Loaning against the wall, however, 
inside the temple, there is a veiy ancient figure of Vishnu, 
about 4 feet in height, which evidently belonged to some 
former much more ancient temple. 

There is a bas-rclicf on the left side of the doorway of 
the temple outside, 3 feet 9 inches in length by 10 inches 
in width or height, representing two rows of human figures 
with the lower halves of their bodies consisting of fishes’ 
tails, like mermaids; and the hood of a three-headed snake 
forms a canopy over the head of each. In the centre of 
the upper line of figures there is a lotus plant, sending 
out a flower at top like an umbRilla, from which a straight 
stalk descends, and from each side of which latter a branch 
goes out, each ending in a bud. This lotus plant is appa¬ 
rently supjiorted ujion the curled-up tail of a blunt-headed 
fish-like animal, sliapcd somewhat like a mythical or herald- 
ric grampus standing on its head, with a frill round his 
neck. 

On the right hand of the doorway of the temple tnere 
is built in, sideways (or lying on its side), the figure of a 
naked Buddhist dancing gild,about 1 foot 3 inches in leng^th. 

On a small cJiahulra to the right of the temple, but 
within the enclosure, of the court, there is a small sculpture, 
evidently of great age, representing the Boar Avatar of 
Vishnu. 
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There are also two small figiires of Vishnu in relief, 
huilt into the interior side of the south wall of the enclosure 
of the temple. Within the enclosure of the temple of 
Machliakanda, I found one single short inscription dated 
Samvat 13S7, which is equivalent to A. D. 1270. 

The fourth ancient temple site is situated about the 
centre of the deserted site of the ancient city, and at the 
north-west comer of a great mound or tila to which the 
people of the locality have given the name of the Chota 
Manuk Chauk (in contradistinction to another called the 
Bara Manuk Chauk). I may also mention that the ruined 
remains of this ancient temple are situated on the southern 
bank of. the great ancient dry river bed through which the 
Garwa Nulla runs, which is mentioned and described in 
a former part of my report. All that now exists of the 
ruins of the ancient temple consists in the remains of the 
walls of a square building about 16 feet 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter from outside to outside, built of massive stone-work. 
IVenty-five large stones, which once belonged to the temple, 
are now lying outside of it, scattered on the ground in 
various directions. Within, in the interior of the enclosure 
of what remains of the four walls, there is a huge stone 
Ungam lying; length or height of Ungam, 4 feet; girth or 
circumference at top where it bulges out, 6 feet 9 inches. 
The remains of this temple have evidently been partly 
excavated out of curiosity by the natives of the locality. 
The site of this ancient temple is marked with the letter C 
in my sketch map. 

The fifth ancient temple site to he noticed is situated 
towards the south-eastern limits of the site of the ancient 
city of N&gar, and on the eastern hank of the Khajura 
KMl River, which runs round in tliat direction from the 
south. Here an ancient mound, or tila, overhangs the 
bank of the river bed, and on this there is a large walled 
enclosure containing a temple, of modem date, called the 
Bachpuria Mandar. There is no interest whatever connected 
with the modem temple, but the tila on which it is situ¬ 
ated is full of ancient bricks, and ancient coins are also 
found there. The position of this temple is marked with the 
letter D in my sketch map. 

The sixth and remaining ancient temple site which I 
have yet to notice is situated towards the north-eastern 
boundary of the site of the ancient city of Nftgar, and on 
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that direction. Here there is a conical mound, or liUt, which 
is surmounted by the ruins of an old temple, which is 26 
feet 6 inches in length from east to west, by 18 feet in breadth 
from north to south. Within the ruined sanctum of this 
temple, which is almost levelled to the ground, I found a 
stone irnag(5 of large size rejwcseniing some divinity in an 
erect or standing posture, and which had originally had either 
sixteen or eighteen arms On a small chabutm, about 11 or 
12 feet to the west of the ruined temple, there were also 
several fragments of images and other sculptures, and 
various sculptured stones of largo size, whch had evidently 
originally hclongiid to the tomjde, lay scattered round about. 
From certain ap])carances about this temple, it appeared to 
jn(> thai at some period m moth'rn times an abortive attempt 
had h(‘en made to repair this temple with some thin and weak 
8U])erstruetuve and plaster, hut that the attempi had been 
abandoned, and tlie tomjde allowed to go to ruin again. The 
place is now quite overgrown with jungle. The site of this 
tcnijde is marked with the letter M in my sketch map. 

Of that which is notew'ortliy ridating to the ancient city 
of N&gar, tlu'rc now only rmnains for me to notice five 
ancient cmhankod reservoirs, Avhich, as it were, surround the 
site of the city on the north, east, and south, and which 
seem to have .served in ancient times p,artly to retain water 
for the use of the inhabitants and tImr cattle, and partly 
to seiwo as sort ol breastworks or dams agfiinst the floods 
of water on the low' grounds during the rains. The liri^t of 
thcs(* great embankments winch 1 may mention as having 
earliest become familiar to me is "called the Banchora 
Bandha. A ground plan of this embankment shows it to be 
shaped exactly like a long-bandied razor with the blade half 
open. It is situated on the southern quarter of the site of 
the ancient city of Nagar, with its concave side turned 
towards the Kliajiira Khal, and measures about 2,286 feet in 
extent from east to west. On this embankment were found 
a great number of the coins which I obtained at N4gar. The 
second great embankment or reservoir to he noticed is the 
largest of the whole. It is called the Batora Sagar, and 
lorms the south-eastern boundary of the site of the ancient 
city of ^ agar. This great sugar is 2,850 feet in extent from 
e^t to west, w ith the exception of the most easterly portion 
or It, It 18 formed of embankments of great height and breadth, 
which contain fragments of ancient bricks, of very large 
size, and preserves traces which show that houses, and pro- 
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bably also temples, once stood on various parts of the em- 
hankm ent; and I may also add that numerous ancient coins 
•were also found on it,—all of which circumstances go to 
prove tliat it is an ancient Hindu work of great antiquity. 
There is, however, a narrow extension of this embankment 
wliich runs down southwards from its eastern end, which is 
interiorly faced with stone-Work, with low round towers or 
bastions at intervals, and which appears to have been par¬ 
tially an addition of Mulmminadan construction, for on the 
inner face of one of the low round towers I found k square 
black stone built in, with a kulic inscription on it, which, 
however, was so defaced that it was not legible, and the sick¬ 
ness of all my servants prevented any impression being 
taken of it. 

The third embanked reservoir which I have to describe 
may be considered in the light of a regular tank with 
more propriety than any of the rest. It is called the Mand- 
khalla Tal, and is situated due north, or about the middle 
of the northern boundary' of the site of tlie ancient city of 
N&gar, and forms, with two other neighbouring embankments 
which lie respectively to the west and north-east, the 
northern limits of the ancient city. The Mandkalla I'kl is 
1,330 feet in extent from east to west, and 1,125 feet from 
north to south. It is banked in on three sides,—namely, the 
east, west, and south, the centre of the northern side being 
occupied by a high conical isolated mound. There had 
evidently been originally a stone edging to the interior 
of the embankment of the tank down at the water’s edge, 
and tbei’e are also the remains of two gliMs, with ste})8 
which project out into the water, on the eastern and 
western Bides. The top of the emliankment is everywhere 
covered from end to end with remains of sites of build¬ 
ings, large and small, evidently those of numerous shrines 
and temples. Of the most important and distinct of these 
sites, I counted and marked dowm altogether nineteen, 
but there wei-e several others which were so totally broken 
up and levelled to the ground as to be not sejiarately 
distinguishable. Some of these were evidently ancient, while 
others were apparently of middle-aged date. There was 
also one «atti chatri of comparatively modem construc¬ 
tion. The inner side of the embankment at the south¬ 
eastern comer of the tank in particular is strewn with 
numerous sculptures, some of them capitals of* pillars, very 
much resemblmg those which I saw at Unciia Pahar: 
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others, carved blocks of stone, which had evidently belonged 
to buildings; and others, sculptures in relief. This has been 
a fine which still retains a considerable body of water; 
but it is totally deserted, and is made no use of whatever 
by the inhabitants of the present town of N4gar, except by 
the cowherds to water some of their cattle which wander 
in the jungle. Indeed, the people of the present town of 
N&gar seem to keep very clear of the old khera, for they 
say that it is haunted by goblins and evil spirits, ‘ and that no 
man dare remain out alone there after nightfall. I myseK 
cannot say anything about the goblins,* but I can say that 
I never saw any place in my life so frightfully infested by 
innumerable jKiisonous snakes as the old khera of Nfigar. I 
had several narrow escapes from them my.self, even in my own 
tent, and there was great risk from them in surveying in the 
jungle, but more particularly in coming home from one’s work 
at night. NSgar and its neighbourhood is indeed a locality 
infected by sickness of every kind, and infested by deadly 
reptiles. 

In the case of the other two embanked structures which 
are still to be noticed, one is situated to the south-west 
of the Mandkalla Thl, and the other 1,190 feet to the 
east of it The latter is in the form of an irregularly- 
shaped circular figure, with an opening towards the north, 
and in the centre of which there is a high conical mound. 
This great embanked enclosure is about 1,430 feet in dia¬ 
meter from east to west. hVom the south-western corner of 
it, another long embankment runs south-westwards, and then 
northwards, until it almost unites uith the southern bank of 
the Mandkalla Tal. 



* Onfl uiffht, however, I mvself hoftrd a moat unearthly nolie, which proceede 
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The last and remaming embanked structure to be noticed, 
situated to the south-west of the Mandkalla TAl, consists 
of two great embankments which branch out from an angle 
towards the south, eastwards and westwards, and then run 
up towards the north. The embankment on the eastern 
side is in the form of a semicircle, or of the letter C 
reversed, and is in many places of great breadth and height, 
and the top of it has evidently been occupied by buildings 
in ancient times. The embankment on the western side is 
in the shape of a long finger, which runs for the distance 
of about 2,190 feet in a north-westerly direction. At the 
very furthermost extremity of this embankment I picked 
up a number of ancient coins. There is an open space be¬ 
tween the northern extremities of these two emba:^ment8. 
In the centre of tlie low area enclosed between the two great 
embankments there are the remains of an ancient walled 
garden, called the Kuaii Bag, w'hich is about 410 feet square. 

Several of the great brick-covored mounds, or tilaa, or 
ridges, which compose the site of the ancient city of NAgar 
are of great extent, and some of them are known by certain 
namcA which are probably the moderp representatives of 
names w'hich w'cre anciently attached to them. The Bara 
M^nik Chauk towards the east, near the village of Balpura, 
as marked in my sketch map, is upwards of 1,000 feet in 
extent from east to west; but a still larger ridge, called the 
Bara Mandela Tola, which lies to the north of tlie Garwa 
Nulla, is about 1.900 feet in extent from east to west, by 
about 1,300 feet from north to south. To the west of tliis 
there is another hla, or ridge, called the Chota Mandela Tola. 
The name of Jawahiri Bazar is, however, sometimes appalled 
to those two tilas together by the common people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, on account of the numlwir of gems found there, 
as described in a foi-mcr part of my report Besides these 
there is a pair of him, w'liich closely adjoin eaeh other, called 
the Kangali, on which few coins, Init many stone beads, are 
found. These two adjoining film, whicli go under the same 
name, are situated to the west of the Chota Manuk Chauk. 
There is another t%la, which runs w'cstwards towards the 
modem town of N&gar, which I have named the Taksal Tila, 
on account of the great number of coins which were found 
there. 

Just beyond this Taksal Tila, to the west, and adjoining 
the ditch of the present town, and therefore exactly facing it, 
there is a curious elevated extent of ground, of a somewhat 
vol. VI-16 
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square shape, which rises by regular parallel steps or terraces, 
as it were, on. its eastern and southern sides, and partly on 
the north side. These stepped gradations of level, no doubt, 
formerly continued round on the nothem side also, hut on 
that side a tillage or suburb of the present town has been 
located for many years, so that the original form of the 

S ound here is not so easily distinguished, except towards the 
tch, where the stepped terraces are very marked and of 
con«derahle height. There are four of these steps or grada¬ 
tions of level, on the eastern side, and two remaining on the 
southern side. The top or summit of the tila forms another 
additional level above the former. Of these gradation on 
the east side, the lowest is 60 feet in breadth, the next above 
40 feet, the next 70 feet, and the next or uppermost one 
below the summit 90 feet. Of those on the south side, the 
lowest is 60 feet broad, and the next one above 60 feet. I 
have an idea that these stepped or graduated terraces on the 
south side originally corresponded in number and breadth with 
those on the cast side, but that the remaining portion of them 
has been obliterated, partly by the washing away of the soil 
during the rains, and partly by agricultural operations, as a 
portion of the ground is under cultivation. The vertical 
height of these graduated parallel terraces is, in general, not 
great, varying between 8 feet and feet; the highest of 
them being in some places nearly 3 feet, and in others only 
about 2 feet. But the remaining portions of the terraces to¬ 
wards the ditch on the north side are much higher, some of 
them being as much as 5 feet in vertical height. Here they 
are also four in number, the lowest being 63 feet in breadth, 
the next above 62 feet, the next 92 feet, and the uppernost 
one 100 feet, 


Two hundred and forty feet from the south side, the 
remains of an ancient broad roadway, 46 feet in breadth, runs 
across thw iila from east to west,—the stepped gradations 
acTOM it, but at somewhat lesser height. 

This 18 about 1,000 feet in length from north to 
wuth ^d about 660 feet in breadth from east to west; 

probably originaUy 

g^ter before the ditch of the present town was out at its 
western end. 

was^S ““y .“cieiit coins were found; and it 
^ presented by the ditch, at the 

western end of this Ula, that I saw the rewisiT,- ^ 
ancient houses below the level of the surface. 
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What the original purpose of these graduated parallel 
terraces was, or the mode in which the tila may hare been 
occupied in ancient times, it is hard to say. It may be the 
remains of some peculiar kind of fortification, or of a 
citadel, or it may hare been the site of the palaces of the 
ancient rajas of Nhgar. 

The present people of N&gar have an extraoromary idea 
that the old khera, or city, extended all the way to Dhan4, 
and that fragments of old bricks may still he found all that 
way. This, of course, I cannot believe, both from its 
improbability and because I saw no signs of any such 
remains on the lowland to the eastern or NAgar side of 
the pass of Ghar. But, as I have already remarked in my 
preceding short report on Dhand, I believe that Dhand, 
though probably a smaller place, was of equal antiquity with 
N4gar, flourished coevally with NAgar, and was founded hy 
the same dynasty of kings who founded NAgar. 

It is, of course, just possible that suburbs of the ancient 
city of NAgar may have extended for some little distance 
to the w'cst and south-west lu^yond the present town 
of NAgar, along the old road which led from NAgar to 
Dhand, but the only sign or trace of the former existence 
of anything of the kind are a few small detached mounds 
on the western sideof the present town of NAgar. 

The present or modern town of NAgar, which, as 
T said befoi’e, is built over or across the termination of the 
western end of the site of the ancient city, though originally 
of some size, as far as houses are coucerned, and fortified, 
now contains less than a thousand inhabitants. This is said 
to have been owing to a plague which visited the town about 
twenty years ago, and swe]>t away nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants, since which time the town lias become gradually 
re-peopled by settlere from neighbouring villages and 
adjacent states. I myself can testify, from severe personal 
experience and suffering, that NAgar is situated in one of 
the most wretchedly sickly and unhealthy localities that I 
ever had the misfortune to visit. 
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21.— NlGEI, NAGARI, or TAMBAVATI NIGARI. 


The small town or village, and the ancient Khera or 
site of the ancient city of Nslgari, are situated about 11 
Ttiilpja north of Chitor, and on the right or east bank of the 
Birach or Bairis River. It now belongs to the Rao of Bhin- 
dar, a Sisodia. 

N^igari is said to have been founded by a Raja Chand, or 
Hari Chand (or Haris Chandra?). This is the tradition 
most commonly quoted by the majority of the people, and is 
probably the nearest to the truth ; but there were a few who 
said they thought N&gari had been in some way refounded, 
or rebuilt, or held by Bir Bikram&jit, or Vira V ikram4ditya. 
I have not been able to identify the Raja Chand, or Hari 
Chand, or Haris Chandra, above mentioned, with any king 
of familiar name in any of the known genealogical lists of 
the Rajaputra families or ruling dynasties either ot Central 
India or of North-Western India generally, with the excep¬ 
tion of a prince of Ujjain. caled Haris Chandra, who must 
have lived as late as A. D. 1160, and who was the successor 


of Lakshmi Varma Deva of Ujjain, who lived about A. H. 
1144. But this prince (Haris Chandra of Ujjain) lived at 
far too late a period to have been the possible founder of such 
an ancient place ns N4gari, which must have existed at least 
for twelve hundred years before his time; and besides, as the 
Gehlots or Siso<lias had, at this late period, already been 
some centuries in possession of Chitor, it is not likely that 
the Ujjain princes of that period could have had anything 
whatever to do with Nagari. We may therefore discard this 
individual forthwith and entirely. 

It would, of course, at first sight appear likely that the 
ancient Rajas or founders of Nagari might have been 
allied in race to, if not of the same race as, the ancient para¬ 
mount Ungs of Uijain and M41wa. Near the commence¬ 
ment of genealogical list of the kings of M41wa. as 
given in PMseps Useful Tables, we find a king called Jit 
Chandra, who is supposed to have lived about B. C. 760, 
• altogether impossible that Jit Chandra 

mght either have refounded N&gari, or might have included 
It m fes possessions; and that the Hari Chand of the N4gari 
^ local form of 

the ^me of the same kmg. There was also another kinir 

Miff Chandras^na^ 

Malwa, who is reputed to have refounded Chandrftvati (near 
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Jhabapatan) ; but he liv^, I think, at far too late a period 
to have been the possible founder of such an undoubtedly 
very ancient place as N4gari. 

But there was a well-known ancient king called Haris 
Chandra who is famed in the traditions of India, and whose 
city (Trang) is fabled to have been suspended in the air. 
Haris Cliandra was an ancient and powerful king of India, 
of the Solar race, who was contemporary with P4rasurama 
of the Lunar line, about B. C. 1176; and I am rather in¬ 
clined to think that it might really have been this Haris 
Chandra, and no other, to whom the foundation of N4gari, or 
Tambavati Nagari, is ascribed in the traditions of the place ; 
for the name of Haris Chandra alone would naturally have 
become Hari Chand, or Har Chand, in the vulgar spoken 
dialects of the present day. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that N4gari is one of the oldest places in India; and, 
as 1 obtained a great number of the most ancient Hindu 
j)uach-marked coins there, which were found on the spot, 
and as General Cunningham allows that some of the coins 
of this class are certainly as old as 500 or 600 B. C., and 
may be as old as B. C. 1000, the latter date brings us very 
nearly up to the supposed jioriod of the reigu of Haris 
Cliandra, which makes it quite within the range of possibi¬ 
lity t hat he may have been tlie actual founder of N kgari. 

At all events, Kdgari is beyond all doubt a veiy ancient 
place, and must have been founded at a very remote period ; 
and consequently Hari Chand, its founder, w'hocA cr he was, 
must have lived in very ancient times. 

The ancient name of the place is said to have been Tam¬ 
bavati Nagari, which became gradually contracted simply to 
Nagari ; and it tlius vies witii ChAtsii for the right to the 
claim of possessing tliis ancient name, as it will bo seen 
from my report on Chatsii that Tambavati w'as also an 
ancient name of the hitter place. No doubt there were 
two places, both of which were called Tambavati; but the 
question is, which was the more ancient of these two 
places ?* 1 believe that Nagari was the more ancient of the 

two,—so ancient that the greater portion of the site of the 
old city has been deserted and lain bare for centuries, and 


• The oame or compmud word TenibnTfttl ia. In loine cities, mppewed to signifj the piste 
of copijer; and the name, ns applied to CbluO, la anid to have lieon derived froiii the flirt 
Unit it iv«i in aueient times surrounded by a wall of copper. However that msy bo, I 
believe that the name, as applied to Nlgori, ought to be spelt at Thambharntit, as a corrup¬ 
tion of Ibe Sanskrit Stambhavali, which would mean "tbe place of pillars," and would thus 
appropriately refer to a phtco where Buddbiitpillan bad been erected. 
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the time when it existed as an ancient city is buried in 
oblivion. It is a strong proof of the great antiquity of this 
site that punch-marked coins, of the most ancient Hindu 
type, are found in great numbers at this place every year, 
during and after the rains. I myself obtained about one 
hundred and twenty of this class of coins alone during 
a stay of two days and a half at Nagari. 

These punch-marked coins are supposed to belong to 
the most ancient coinage that existed in India, and some 
of the rudest of them may probably date as far back as the 
fifth or sixth century before Christ, and possibly even from a 
still earlier period. 

During my short stay at K^igari I obtained altogether 
about one hundred and seventy ancient coins which were 
found on the spotj and not only from the nature of the 
inajority of these coins, which, as I have just said, were 
of the most ancient punch-marked type, but also from that 
of others which bore Hali legends in very ancient characters, 
it is evident that the site where such coins are found miist 
be exceedingly ancient, ami must have existed long before 
the time of Vikram^ulitya of Ujjain. Moreover, on an ancient 
brick, 4^ inches in thickness, one of several such which T 
dug out of the ground, 1 found the letter ^ («) in the ancient 

Idt chai-acter form of the time of Asoka; and on another 
brick I found traces of two other letters equally old. Lastly, 
within the area of the site of the ruined fortress of the 
ancient city, I found a conical, or rather dome-shaped mound, 
about 30 feet high, w'hich I believe to he the remains of an 
ancient Buddhist stupa; the mound being composed almost 
entirely of fragments of bricks, with some mortar, and a quan¬ 
tity of rubble mixed with earth. The fragments of brick are 
most exposed in situ on the south side of the mound. There 
were also a few fragments of stone lying on the northern and 
eastern sides of the mound, but no doubt any loose stones that 
may have been lying about the mound have been caiTied away 
and made use of by the people of the village; * and I also 
saw some stones which had been cut up on the spot, to be 
used in completing a plain, small, modern roofless shrine, 
which had been built on the top of the mound. But there 
was one single sculptured stone still left which is worthy of 
particular remark here. I must explain that the summit of 

* I have also elncwbere mentioned that U m reported that niost of th« Mncient Mnlp* 
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t^e mound is now occupied by a small, modem, square, un¬ 
finished, roofless shrine; but that there was a large sculp¬ 
tured stone, evidently ancient, which had been laid down to 
form a sort of door-step to the present modem unfinished 
shrine, which undoubtedly once formed the architrave of 
a Buddhist gateway. A dmwing of this sculptured stone, 
with a view of the mound, is given herewith.' The present 
length of the sculptured stone is about 7 feet 6 inches; but 
a portion of it had been broken off and lost, which I esti¬ 
mated must have been about 3 feet, or a little less than one- 
third of the entire original length of the stone, which must 
have been about 10 feet 6 inches in length. TTiere were two 
square socket holes in the upper surface of the stone, which 
appeared to go quite through it, one near the finished or 
complete end of the stone, 1 foot 3 inches by 6 inches in 
diameter, and the other towards the broken part of the stone, 
6 inches square. Now, it is evident that the smaller square 
socket hole must once have been the centre of the stone, 
and that there must have been another larger long-shaped 
socket hole in that part of the stone which is broken away. 
These three socket holes must have been intended for up- 
right stone barn or posts to be fitted into them, to support 
a second cross-stone above them, as was the case in old 
Buddhist gateways. The Sanchi tope has three successive 
cross-stones or architraves, one above the other, and no less 
than five upright posts fitting into sockets between each, the 
centre ones being thin, and the side ones thick. Another 
ai’chitrave cross-stone, of the same kind, from Mathura, 
which had belonged to an ancient Buddhist gateway, has, 
however, only three sockets for the uprights, like the Nagari 
stone; but in the case of the Mathura stone, the centre one 
is the largest. The sockets in the Mathura stone are also 
very shallow. As the Nftgari stone apparently had only 
three socket holes for upright bare or posts, I wo^d therefore 
venture to suggest tliat it was one of the architmves of a 
Buddhist gateway. 

I believe the present modem small, roofless, square shrine 
on the top of the mound to have been built exactly on the 
site of the square railing that must have crowned the 
top of the atupoy and which would have been surmounted by 
a stone tee or umbrella. 

This mound is situated towards the western side of the 
ancient city. Its dimensions were as follows: breadth 

■ See rute XXIV Tor i view of tht mound and iketehea of the (eiiliitared atona. 
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or horizontal diometor from -O'* !S hStM 

66 feet; .diameter from east to west ^ 

or elevation, about 30 feet, or probably owgmaUy about 

Strange to say, among the tht^in^ 

(the other^anm^t 

TetZ^'Tnre period 
of Asoka. ConsccLuently, TarabavaU N4^ri must have 
ed contemporaneously with Nagar, and about the t™e whe 
Asoka was promulgating his edicts on p^rs and r^k tehlets 
Of the total 170 coins obtained at lamliavati Nagari, 25 
of them, or a Uttle more than one-seventh of the whole, 
were too much corroded and defaced to be worth keeping; 
hut the foUowing is a list of the i-emaining 145 corns winch 
I kept;— 

117 Punch-marked emns, of the most ancient Hindu type known 
7 Copper coins with legend • Majhamikd Yashi BijMiapadn- 
»a, or Majhamihipa Stbi jat-apadaM 
1 Com with legend ; Rama data »a. 

1 Square copper coin, with human figure standing, and le¬ 
gend Gaulami P). 

1 Com with legend M(Havana. 

2 Silver Saurashtra coins of Atn Rama and Asa Rama, with 

the date “274" or “37t" (?) 

1 Defaced com with a king’s beael 
13 Fire-altar coins 
1 Com of Sonyrama Sinha. 

1 Muhammadan com of Ruln-iKl-din Ibrahim. 


Total, 140 coins, and one small copper ornament. 

It is worthy of remark that, with the sole exception of 
the coin of Sangr&ma Sinlta and that of Rukn-ud-din 
Ibrahim, not aningle midtllc-aged coin w^as obtained here, 
and no recent or modem coin. The only two middle-aged 
coins—those of Sangr^ma Sinha and B,ukn-ud-din Ibrahim— 
■were probably found on the site of the present vUlagc, 
and I am inclined to think tliat the fire-altar coins were 
found there also; while all the ancient punch-marked coins 
and the coins with legends in ancient characters were all 
found on the ancient khera, or citadel. 
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I would be inclmed to ascribe the following dates to these 
coins respectively :— 

Punch-marked coins. B. C. 360 to B. C. 

(The square coma of tills type f 500 or B. C. 600, 

are probably more ancient t and some perhaps 
than the round ones). J even more ancient. 

Com with legend: Mdla-\ B. C. 200 
vdna ) B. C 250. 

Coins with legend: ^ ^ 2^^ 


Com with legend: Gautami B. C. 200. 
Coins with legend : Majhamikd ) 

Yaihi BijanapadaM,m C. 150. 

jham^kaya Stbt jauapadaxa. ) 


The two Saurashtra coins, one of 
Ain Bama, and the other 
of A»a Daiita, with the date 
“ 274" or “374’' (?). 


Fire-altar coins 


1 

{ 


About the coni- 
meneement of 
the Christian era? 

7th century to com¬ 
mencement of 8th 
century of the 
Christian era. 


Thus, between the last of the ancient coins, showing the 
predominance of Saurashtra, about the commencement of 
the Christian era, and the first of the later, or more nearly 
middle-aged coins, those with the fire-altar (which I believe 
to belong to the first of the Grahilots, or Guhilas, or 
Gehlots), of about the seventh century, we have a blank 
period of at least some 600 years, of which no coins what¬ 
ever were obtained. Hence I believe that the site of the 
ancient citadel of Tambavati Nkgari has lain waste and 
deserted at least ever since the commencement of the Chris¬ 
tian era. 

The coins, found at Yambavati N&gari hearing the 
legend, Majhannkd Yashi Hijanapadasa, or Majhamikdya 
Stbi janapadam, are interesting, and perliaps important. 
I obtained seven of them at N&gari and one at Chitor. Stacy 
obtained two coins of the same type either from Chitor or 
from its neighbourhood. These he forwarded to Trinsep, 
and the latter’s facsimile drawing of them may he seen 
engraved in Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, Plate 
yil, figs. 2 and 3. Stacy took the ancient characters on 
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these coins for corrupted Greek letters, and built up a 
theory thereon. But Prinsep afterwards discovered that 
the legend on these coins was in ancient Sanskrit cha¬ 
racters closely allied to the old Idt character’s of the Edicts 
of Asoka. Prinsep, however, read the legend VTong, as 
Yaga Bijanaputa [aa?^ as may be seen at page 3, Vol. II, 
of his Indian Antiquities. But from my coins I have 
ascertained that it is not Yaga Btganaputasa, but Yashi 
Bijanapadasa. The palatal §. (which Prinsep took for the 
letter ga) is plain enough, even on Prinsep’s two coins as 
figured, if he had only been able to distinguish that letter. 
The entire legend, however, as obtained from the whole 
of my coins of this type, reads plainly as MajlmmiMya 
sht bijana padasa, which I have translated as follows : 
“The centrical glory, the fan-footed one” (from vijan, a 
fan; and pada, a foot), or “ The centrical glory of the 
country everywhere, or of universal landor “The centric:al 
glory of the far-extending or distant country,” from vi- 
janapada, of wliich the Sanskrit genitive would be vijana- 
padasya. and which would have much Ihe snme sense as 
the Sanskrit videsa. Or Majlutnukaya might he inter¬ 
preted as madhyam, middle; and hay a, body,—signifying 
the central body, or the centre of the body, of the §il)i 
country. I’he vord Maj/iamikais simply the Pali equiva¬ 
lent for, or corruption of, the Sanskrit Madhyaniika, which 
signifies “central.” 

Vijana-pada, signifiying “fan-footed,” might be either 
a Buddhist or a Jain title, and would be applicable to the 
conventional representation of the “ feet” of a Buddhist or 
Jain divinity.* 

The following is a copy of the inscription on the coins: — 


The legend is not quite perfect or entire, even on any 
one of my coins: but, from the whole, I make out the 
legend to be clearly and unmistakably exactly as I have 
given it above. The following are the various portions of 


• Vtxa iJi i 

or SmJB yina t 
dcioended from 


in<«n« K fan, and tliiTp waa sn ancient kinjt called Vina, 
»lto Haa tlic ancratoi of tile Bnchhal tribe, and who WM 
of Yajali 
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the legend, as they occur on each of my coins respect* 
ively:— 

1. “Majhamikdjfa»i/nja«opa ” From NAgarL 

2. “ Ma}kamtkd^a*ibija - " „ 

5. “ ... sibijanapadaia.” „ 

4. " bijanapadega” „ 

b. “ - -- --.. . Janapadaga” „ 

6. “ — -- janapadaga" „ 

7 . “ Majha . " „ 

8. “.--- - ftb/Ja " From Chitor. 

The fragment of the legend on the last one from Ohitor 

reads more like “ - - - - shi Hina 

The occurrence of the character for jh on these coins 
is very interesting, as this particular character is of very un¬ 
common occurrence indeed in ancient inscriptions just after 
the period of Asoka. 

On the centre of the observe of the coins, surrounded by 
the legend, tliore is a cross, and in each corner of the cross 
there is a figure like the letter m of the Idt character, or 
like the Hindi numerical figure 8 (4) ; and to one side of 
this there is a representation of a tree or branch proceeding 
from the centre of a small circle. Tlie device on the reverse 
is the representation of a Buddhist pyramidal-sliaped chaitya, 
formed of six arcs, and surmounted by a seventh arc or circle, 
from which branches jiroceed on each side; and beneath the 
chaitya there is a wavy line. 

It is right, however, that I should mention that General 
Cunningham has since interpreted the legend on these coins 
in a difi'erent manner from what I have done. He reads the 
letters exactly as I do ; but he divides the words differently, 
and thus brings a diffenmt meaning out of them. In other 
words, General Cunningham, although reading the letters of 
the legend exactly as 1 do, divides the words differently 
as follows: UajhawiMya Sibi janfqyadtusa, which he in¬ 
terprets to mean “ (Coin) of the Madhyamikayas of the 
country of /§ibi.’* The name of these people, however, must 
have been Madhyomika, as a noun of the first class the same 
as dharmika; and it cannot, therefore, have been Modhya- 
mtk&ya. For if the woi^ be read as Madhynmikdya, it 
must either be in the dative case of the noun, or it must be 
a feminine genitive (i. e., Madhyamikdyds) left, by mistake, 
without the terminal ft ,—or else it must be a corruption 
of the Sanskrit masculine genitive Madhyawikasya. But 
if the word be supposed to mean “ of the Hadhyatnikas'' it 
would then require to be in the genitive plural, which, in 
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correct Sanskrit, would be Radhyamikdftani. Thus, it is 
evident that the word MudkyamiMya^ cannot be either 
the genitive singular or tlie genitive plural of a noun or 
proper name, Mudliyatnikct; but HadJiynmik&ya must, 
according to corrwd Sanskrit rules, be the dative case of the 
noun, in the same manner as dharmikdya is the dative of 
dhamiikas or dhannikUy and Stijdyti is the dative of 
^iva^ or and therefore Aladhyamikdya would 

mean “ to the Madhynnukn.” But the word on the coin is 
not Madhynmikayn, but it is spelt with the old Sanskrit 
Idt character for yA, as Majhmtukdya, or (as I read it) 
Majhamikd, which is simply the Pali equivalent for, or 
corruption of, the Sanskrit Madhyamika; and therefore the 
word cannot be judged of, according to Sanskrit rules, at all. 
Neither docs the word Majhanukdya (t. e, with the 
termination ya added to the word) appear to me to agree 
with any Pali form ; whereas the wtnxl Mujhamikd, 
without the terminal ya, would he simi)ly tin.* natural 
Pali equivalent for the Sanskrit Madhycnmka. These arc 
my only ohjeclions to Gonend Cunningham’s mode of 
reading the legend ; and it a\;is for tliis reason tliat I read 
the word sini])ly as Majhmika, and the whole legend as 
Majhimika Yushi lii/auajMidana. 

General Cunningham, however, has remarked to me 
that “the Madliyaniikayas are mentioiiecl in the Muhd- 
blidrat and in the linhat San/ii/a and that “ they were a 
people of Madhya Besa, who, under the shorter name of 
Madhyaniiktis, had been lx!seig<'d by the Greeks, according to 
Patanjali. This name is probably a sectarian or ndigions 
one. At any rate their country was not called Madliyaniika, 
but, as we learn from these coins, §il)i. Now', these people of 
§ibi must he the Sibcc whom Alexander eiu*oiintere*d, 
especially as the Greek writers infer to their skin dresses and 
clubs, wliich connect them with Stra or Sib.” 

Again, refcriing to the coins which I found at the other 
ancient city called AAgar, which I discovered further north, 
and on w'hich coins I read the legend Jaya Mdlavdna, 
General Cunningham says;— 

“ \ tliat the M&lavftiias may Ije the Mallei of Multfin, and 

that the Madbyaraikas or Majhamikaa may be the people of M&nih», 
hie two names of Maiwa and Manjha being still e.Mstent Qiiintus 
Lurtius calls the people Mm whom Strubo and Anian call SUlB.’' 

In another conununication to me on the same subject. 
General Cunningham says ;— 
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" The Wessantara J&taka, one of the most famous of the old Bud¬ 
dhist le^endsj makes Sanda, the father of Wessantara, the Raja of Sibi, 
of which the capital was Jayatura. 1 take tins to be the true name of 
the present Chitor, for all the early Muhammadans wrote the name 
Jtint or Jfttur. But the name of $ibi itself 1 would identify with 
Siw&lik ‘ The country of Sibi,’ Sih-janapada, means the land of the 
descendante of Sibi,—that is, of the Savbax or Saras, and their country 
would be called Satwdla and Sattedbka ; and the country of the SamdUi, 
according to the early Muhammadanr., included Mandor (near Jodhpfir), 
Nftg6r, and H&nsi, the last being called the capital of Siw&lik. But 
a country which included Mandor and Nagar might also easily’ include 
Chitor, and Chitor or Jayatura might easily have been one of its 
capitals. Then the story of the Greeks besieging the Madhyamikas 
would mean the siege of Chitor by Eukratides during Ins Indian 
campaign, and would account for the finding of the coins of Apollodotus 
at Pushkar * «■ » * gifii a descendant of Anu, and the 

eponymous hero of the Saivas (not worshipiiers of Siva, but a people)/'* 

The above suggestions of General Cunningham, with 
regaixi to the ancient inhabitants of the ancient city of Ndgari 
w'liich I discovered, are exceedingly important, and are cal¬ 
culated to excite great interest in the mind of any one. My 
only objections to them are the following, namely ; firstly, 
tliat a people who, like the Siboe, wore skin dresses, could 
hardly have been Hindus; and secondly, tliat, although it is, 
of course, quite possible that Eukratides may have besieged 
Chitor, I think it is, at the same time, very improbable. 
General Cunningham informs us that coins of Apollodotus 
have been found at Pushkar, near Ajmfer; but I never heard 
of a single Bactrian Greek coin being found anywhere near 
Chitor. Among all the coins which I myself got at N&gari 
and Chitor, there was not even a single Indo-Scythic coin 1 
Moreover, I do not think that Chitor is so ancient a place 
at all, and therefore I do not believe that the fort of Chitor 
could have been in existence in the time of Eukratides, 
w ho reigned over the Bactrian kii^om fi-om about B. 0. 
lyO, or 186, to B. C. 166. 

In the last communication which I received from 
General Cunningham on this subject, he says:— 

“ Sanda was Raja of Sibi or Sivi, the capital of which was Jayatum 
(? Chitor). Chetiya waa the bordering comitiy. Now, Chetiyanagari Was 


> Accoidloa to PrefcHor WiUon, ^iri tu tke kd of Uiinara, frlio vai the eighth lu 
deeeent from Ann, the »n of Te^eti. Ueinark hed five eone, neme);: $*1, Uie «oce*tor 
of the Saivaa; Trina, tbeaoceator of the Tawtheraa; Nava, the aoeeator of the Narraabtrai; 
Krim^ the anceator of the Krlmilaai and Darraa, the aacaator of tha Ambaibtaa. Sir! 
hod tbnr aona, namely • Vrlahadarbha, Shivira, Eailceya, and Madra. Tba coins of the 
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almost certainly Bhilsa, or Besnagar, and ttns makes the identification 
of Jayatnra with Chitor more probable. The name is written Jaytw 
by nearly all the old Muhammadan authors, and it has accordingly 
been identified by the latest editor'with the m^em Jaypur.'^ 

I have the following remarks to make on the above. 
Muhammadan cliirography is so very uncertain, and (mpable 
of such very various readings, that I should be inclined to 
he very cautious in attempting to identify any Muham¬ 
madan form of the name of Chitor with the Jayatura 
of the Jains and Hindus. It cannot be denied that the 
name, as obtained from the writings of Muliammadan 
authors, which is read as Jetur or Jaytur above, might, 
in the original, probably have been capable of being read 
equally well Chaytur, orSayiur, or Khnytur ; for, unless the 
initial letter of the word could be proved to have been dis¬ 
tinctly marked with the vowel point which should make 
it a jtm, it might equally well be read either as a cM, 
or a hi, or a khi; and therefore I believe the word may 
really have been intended simply for Chayliir, or Chetur, or 
Chitur} 

With regard to Chetiyanagari, it might, of course, 
be identifiable with Bhilsa (or Chetiyagiri ?); but as I 
sustually discovered an ancient city called N4gari (the sub¬ 
ject of the present report) near Chitor, is it not possible 
that this N^gari, near Chitor, might be a more likely place to 
identify with Chetiyanagari than Bhilsa ? For that matter, 
the name of Chitor, or Chitawar, itself might be derived 
from Chetiyawara; and this last form of the name, again, 
might have been derived from that of an older place called 
Chetiyanagari Tod mentions that many of the sculptured 
stones for the building of the temples in the fort of Chitor 
were brought from an ancient ruined city called Nkgari, 
or Nfigara, or Takshak Nfigara, which he believed to be 
situated about three kos to the north of Chitor;® and 
therefore it could be no other than the ancient city of 
Nfigari, which I myself discovered about 11 miles to the 
north of Chitor, and which forms the subject of the present 
report,—more especially as some of the people who still 
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live in the village of Nflgari near the site of the old city 
when I visited it, said that they had heard that numerous 
stones had been taken away from that ancient site to Chitor 
at some former period. It is therefore evident that N&gari 
must have been a much more anden place than Chitor, 
and must have existed many centuries before Chitor was built. 
Moreover, it may be inferred from what I have stated above, 
that N&gari was so ancient that it had actually become a 
deserted place before Chitor was built! I myself do not 
believe Chitor to be a very ancient place at all; and indeed 
I fancy that it could have had no existence before the time 
of the Moris, and most certainly had no existence previous 
to about the commencement of the Christian era. Of the 
ancient coins with inscriptions described above, it must be 
remembered that I got as many as seven of them at 
N4gari, but only one at Chitor, while I got no less than one 
hundred and seventeen of the most ancient punch-marked 
coins at N&gari, hut only one at Chitor I Moreover, I learnt 
from the people who sold me some coins at Chitor, that the 
oldest coins found at Chitor were those which have a corrupt 
imitation of a fire-altar on the reverse, and the distorted and 
much degraded attempt at a representation of a king’s head 
on the obverse; and which coins, judging from the style of 
the few letters that may occasionally be read on them, can 
not be older than the seventh century. The same people 
said that any other ancient or more ancient-looking coins 
were brought in to Chitor by the peasants or cultivators 
from some other place in the surrounding country. It is 
evident, therefore, that the two solitary coins which I got 
at Chitor, of the same type as those which I got at N4gari, 
must have been brought to Chitor from N4gari itself by 
some peasant or villager who picked them up on the site of 
that ancient city, and sold them to a Chitor bania, when 
visiting the latter place for some purpose. I believe Stacy’s 
most ancient coins to have been obtained in the same man¬ 
ner from some of the peasant^ from the present village of 
N4gari, and not from Chitor itself at all. 

I myself discovered the site of the ancient city of N4gari 
by mere fortunate accident, while on my route from the 
north to Chitor, having just presvioudy left Basi, 10 or 12 
miles off, which is situated at the entrance of a valley on the 
western mde of the Pabar chain of the Arravali range. I 
believe I have thus di^vered the ancient city which Tod 
appears to have searohed for in vain. In his “ Personal 
ifairative” in the recond volume of his Annals of Eajasthan, 
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pa^e 760, ia speaking of certain temples in the fort of 
Chitor, he says ;— 

“ Both these temples are entirely constructed from the wrecks of 
more ancient shrines, said to have been brought from the ruins of 
a city of remote antiquity called NAgara, three kos northward of Chitor."’’ 

To whioli he adds in u foot note : 

“ I trust thus may he put to the proof, for I think it will prove to be 
Takshac-nagara, of which I have long lieen in seaich; and which gave 
rise to the suggestion of Heilicit that Chitor was of 'I'aicila Porue * 
(the I’liar?).” 

The Xagara here rcfonvd to by Tod is no doubt the 
very .same as the Nagain, or Tamliavati Nagari, which I dis¬ 
covered. But it is more ilian three kos north of Chitor. It 
may perhaps not be above 4- or 5 koa from the nearest part 
of the foot of the hill of Chitor, but it is further from Chitor 
itself. The koa of that part of Ilajput4na, however, is nwirly 
double the standard koa of Hindustan, as estimated at 
Agra and Delhi; so tlrat Tod’s thi"ec /coa, in tliis m.stanee, 
would he about equal to 6 standard koa in the neiglihour- 
liood of Agra, I think it is also very possible that thi> jilai'C 
may be identifiable with Tod’s supposed Takshak NAgara, as 
Takahak is a tra<lilional name in that part of the country, 
and the worship of the snake king, or NAga divinity, Tak¬ 
ahak, is well known to hiive hocu formerly practised in those 
regions. Sw, for instance, an engraved plate representing a 
statue or image of the snake king divinity, Takahak, at 
Takaji-ka-Kund, about 12 miles south of Ganga Bhova, 
neaidy duo south of Bundi and south-south-west from Kota, 
and only about 50 miles due east from NAgari and Chitor, 
^presented in 'J’od’s “ Bcraonal Narrative,” Itajaathdn, Vol. II, 
with a description of it at iiagc 718. Again, Tod informs 
us tliat at Morwun, an old seat of the Moris, near Chitor, 
“ there is a temple dedicated to Sheshndg, the thousand- 
headed hydra which supports the globeand he adds tliat 
formerly saffron was the meet ottering to tliis king of 
reptiles, hut he is now obliged to he content with oint¬ 
ment of sandal, produced from the evergreen, which is 
indigenous to Mewar. {Itajaathdn, Vol. II, p. 615.) At 
Ganga Bheva and Baroli, from Tod’s account, there would 
appear also to be numerous representations of serpents, and 
of NAginis, or females, of the NAga or serpent race. 

There is also another circumstance worthy of remark,— 
namely, that the word Ndgar, as signifying a town or city, 

^ The TuxUn of Porui of eoame, quite a different place,TakpU* in the 
north of the Puujnb Bat Taluhak N&gtm WM « phtce in BajpatanA, 
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has both the vowels short, whereas in the names of the two 

S ' es, called Ndgari and Ndgar, which I discovered, the 
vowel d is long; and therefore, I think, that the names 
of these two places may possibly have originally home some 
reference to the NAga race. It is remarkable that the site 
of the great ancient city of NAgar, which I discovered, be¬ 
tween 36 and 40 miles to the cast-north-east half north-east 
of Deoli, is situated close to the Karkota range of hills. Now, 
Karkot, as well as Takshak, means a serpent, or Ndga ; for 
ICarkota was one of the brothers of Takshak, tl:e son of 
Kasyapa. General Cunningham, in his Archmological Eeport, 
1863-64, Vol. II, p. 10, says 

"Accordiug to the Mahabhardta and the Purdnat, the TalcaJuucaa 
were the descendants of Takshaka, one of the many sons of Kas'apa 
by his serpent-wife Kadru. Other sons were called NAga, Karkota, 
vasuki, Sesha, Mahfipadma, &c, all of whom were equally regarded as 
kings of the serpents, while their names are used quite mdisoriminately 
to designate the ophite race. Thus, N&gas, Knrkotas, and Takshakaa, 
are all names of but one and the same people. As descendants of 
Kadru, they are also called KAdravaa or KMraveyas. This name I find 
upon three very old cast coins in my own possession, ,given in its Pali 
form as KAdasa. The coins are of two different types, but in all the 
specimens the name is accompanied by the figure of a snake." 

Now, the town of NAgar, which is situated utou 
part of the site of the ancient city of that name which I 
discovered, is sometimes called Karkot NAgar by some 
of the natives of the surrounding countiy; and therefore 
I believe tliat the ancient name of the place Avas Karkota 
NAgawara; and that, in like manner, one of the ancient names 
of NAgari, the other ancient site which I discovered further 
south, near Cliitor, must have been Takshak Nagari, or 
Takshaka NAgawara. 

The site of tlie ancient city of NAgari,' or Tambavati 
Nagari, is now entirely stripped of anv remains of temples 
or sculptures, with the exception of the mound, and the 
single sculptured stone which I have already described, 
and a few stones of the old city buried in the earth and 
projecting here and therc from its embankment; and there¬ 
fore I think it is very possible that they may have all been 
taken off to Chitor, soon after it fell into the bands of the 
Sisodias or Gehlots. 

The site of the ancient city of Nagari may he described 
as a sort of elevated flat-topped ridge or raised plateau, 

* Th« oune <rf KAgari might othervruc pofribU Ik ii contme. an'jf N«gg»ih., 
which would metui the Nign fort 

vol.vI-17 
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rising from the right or east bank of the Birach or Bains 
Biver raised plateau being narrow from east to west^ 

and long from north to south. The ancient town, as 
a whole, or- in its entirety, seems to have consisted of 
two parts,—namely, (1) an enclosed citadel towards the 
south, surrounded and fortified by broad rampwrts on the 
south and east, and defended by the Birach River on the 
west; and (2) of an outlier town, towards the north, which 
may or may not have been enclosed within a fortiftoation 
wall or rampart in ancient times; but if so, of this par¬ 
ticular wall or rampart no traces now exist, except for a 
short distance on the east side, where there is a continuation 
of the following. A somewhat detached outer rampart, 
however, which apparently defended the principal entrance 
to the citadel towards the north-east, and also defended the 
entrance to a ravine running from east to west, which leads 
to a ghAt on the river, continues for some distance also 
along the eastern side of the site of the old outer town, on 
which the present viUa^ of Nfi^ari now stands. The 
ravine above referred to divides the site of the citadel from 
the site of the outer town; and, as I before intimated, the 
present village of N4gari, I believe, stands on the site of the 
old outer town. 

The deep bed of a small stream runs trom north to south 
outside the oastem boundary of the citadel, and nearly parallel 
to the eastern rampart, as well as to the course of the Birach 
River. This stream, with its bed constantly deepening more 
and more between high banks, then turns sh^p round towards 
the west, outside the south-eastern comer of the citadel, and 
- runs close along the base of the southern rampart, until it 
joins the River Birach; so tliat the site of the ancient city 
was defended by the River Birach on the west and by the 
deep bed of a stream on the east and south, forming thus a 
peninsular position, and rendering the digging of a deep 
moat outside the ramparts totally unnecessary. 

I made a survey of the site of the ancient citadel of 
Nagari, and found it to be about 1,806 feet in length from 
north to south, while it is about 600 feet in breadth at the 
broadest part, and about 4fX) feet at the narrowest part, 
from east to west. The site of the outer town (on which 
the present village is situated) is of a somewhat greater 
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breadtli from the river tlian the citadel, or between 700 
feet; but tiie length I found to be uncertain, or not easily 
definable. I should, however, be inclincfl to estimate it 
at somewhere between 1,600, 1,700 feet. According to 
this estimate, therefore, added to the actual ascertained 
length Of the citadel, the total extent of the ancient city 
from north to south along the Birach River, including both 
the citadel and the site of the outer town, would be about 
8,600 feet, or about two-thirds of a mile. 

I have spoken of the site of the ancient city of NAgari 
as consisting of an elevated flat-topped ridge or raised 
plateau, of which the length along the river is considerable, 
but the breadth back from the river being much narrower. 
This might, perhaps, lead some to the conclusion that I was 
speaking of a natural elevation. But this is not the case. 
The elevated site of the citadel, at least, is composed entirely 
of artificially-made work and the debris or long-continued 
inhabitation; for down to the veiy level of the shore or 
beach of the River Birach, at a depth of some 40 
feet at least, I found that the soil was full of ancient bricks 
and pottery, and stones which had l>een used in building. 
Looking at an outer section of the rampart from the deep 
bed of the smaller stream on the south side, I found that the 
elevated site of the citadel rested at its base primarily on a 
low bed of granite rock, overlaid by a tliin silperstratum of 
calcareous conglomerate, and was composed first of made 
earth, then of bricks, and lastly surmounted on the crest of 
the rampart by a double coping of large squared stones, or large 
stones Imd down in two parallel lines on the top of the ram¬ 
part ; the whole of this artificially-made elevation being about 
45 feet in height at this point. I must, however, add that rock 
does crop out through the soil at the northern end of the pre¬ 
sent village of N&gari. There alone the face of the rising 
ground is rocky. On the south-eastern comer of the ram¬ 
parts there are the remains of the foundations of a square 
tower, measuring about 26 feet each side. The middle or 
more northerly portion of the eastern rampart has become 
almost effaced, nearly to the level of the interior elevation. 

The ancient inhabitants of NAgari do not seem to have 
considered it necessary to build any rampart on the west 
side, as the position there is well defended by the broad River 
Birach. But along the top of the liigh l^nk which ovct- 
hangs the river, there forming the outer edge of the elevated 
site of the old citadel, I still found the double parallel line 
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of large stones continued; so that I suppose that these may 
have formed the base or foundation of a simple, low stone 
wall at that part. 

I found numerous large bricks, of ^reat thickness, at 
N4gari; but as none of these were quite perfect, I was 
only able to ascertain their breadth and thickn^s, but not 
their actual len^h. The thickne^ of the larg^t bricks at 
N&.gari I ascertained by measurement to be 4J- inches, and 
their breadth about 11 inches, or a little more; so that 
although the thickness of these Nkgari bricks equalled that 
of the largest of the bricks found at my other ancient city, 
N&gari, further north, they were much less in breadth. The 
len^h of the N&gari bricks I considered must have been 
originally about 1 foot 6 inches. 

I think it is very possible that the old or former city of 
N&gari may, in ancient times, have been much broader from 
east to west than the site nOw is, and that the uncommon 
narrowness of the site of the ancient citadel, as compared to 
its length along the river, may have been caused by a portion 
of the ancient city having been gradually cut away by the 
river, which here makes a considerable bend oonvexly inwards 
towards tUe'centre of the site of the old city. The river here 
rises to a great height up the bank during the rains, as, 
when I visited it, just after the rains, I could see by the 
refuse, such as water-weeds, &c., left in a line on the bushes 
up the bank, showing the highest water-mark, that the water 
must have risen fully 24 feet during the rains above the 
level at which it then flowed. 

Owing to my having obtained so many specimens of the 
ancient Hindu punch-marked type of coins at Tambavati 
Nhgari, this is perhaps as fitting a place as any to introduce 
any remarks I may have to make on the subject of the 
peculiar symbols displayed on the pieces of this antique 
coinage. 

It may be well to bear in mind that General Cunningham 
supposes that this earliest type of Hindu coinage, without 
legends, may range in antiquity as high as from 600 to 
1000 B. C. I may perhaps also be almwed to state that, 
in the course of some correspondence, General Cunningham 
expressed an opimon that before the time of Asoka these 
punch-marked coins were everywhere current. 

We naay therefore suppose that the secondary of 
anciqnt Hindu coinage which succeeded the above,—^namely 
those of the ancient Hindu coins which first begin to bear 
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legen^ in th« oldest known indigenous Sanskrit character 
(that is, in the earliest form of what is commonly called 
the lAt character),—did not commence until about the period 
of Asoka. 

The oldest form of the most ancient known Hindu 
money consists simply of square, or irregular-shaped, flat 
pieces or bars of sUyer, or mixed metal, or copper, wWch are 
quite blank, and deroid of any symbols whatever, mid some 
of which have transverse indentations cut across them, as if 
intended for division. The next progressive gradation in 
type, as to time, of this coinage, or what may called the 
earliest punch-marked coinage, displays sometimes one, and 
sometimes two or more, symbols, stamped on or into one side 
of the coin by a punch, while the other side, or reverse, is 
blank; while at other times, one distinct symbol only 
appears stamped on what we may call the obverse, and an 
indistinct mark or indentation on the reverse. The third 
progressive gradation of the same coinage displays a collec¬ 
tion of often numerous and varied symbols stamped on the 
obverse, and either a single or sometimes two punch-marked 
devices on the reverse. Now, it is with these symbols that 
I shall particularly have to do in my present remarks. 

The symbols on these coins had lon^ been an object of 
attention and thought to me, more particularly as I dis¬ 
covered certain symbols on them which closely resembled 
some peculiar symbols displayed on one class of ancient 
British coins; and in some Notes on Indian coins, I believe 
I once drew the attention of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
to this fact. 

It was General Cunningham, however, who afterwards, 
in course of correspondence, drew my attention to the isolated 
punch-marked devices on the reverse of these coins, as 
being probably intended to indicate the particular city or 
place whence this coinage issued, or where these pieces wero 
minted. For instance, be observed that the majority of the 
punch-marked coins found on the site of the ancient city of 
^xila bore one peculiar symbol on their reverse,—namely, 
a device composed of a small circular centre with four 
semicircular or Iialf-moon-shaped arms or branches, at 
right angles; and he therefore considered this to be the 
special symbol of the city of Taxila. He consequently en¬ 
quired of me whether the punch-marked coins I had obtained 
in certain localities in Bajpnt&na had any symbol peculiar 
to them. 
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It may, perhaps, thereiore not be out of place here to give 
a list of the symbols which characterise the obverses and 
reverses of the coins of this type obtained by myself, hut 
commencing first, for the sake of comparison, with a descrip¬ 
tion of a few specimens of this class of coinage as figured 
by Prinsep. I shall then give a description of some speci¬ 
mens of ancient British Celtic coinage bearing somewhat 
similar symbols. 


Sourct or loMlltj of the 


stupe of eolii 

Obe.™ 


Sperimeni of punoh- 

illuotrated by 

Pnnsep from & 
collection made by 
Stacy, and from 
other tottrcsB 

1 

Bound 

A myed circular figure, 
representing eithei the 
etin or a wheel. A tree 
with branches teiuiinat- 
ing with leaves Ap¬ 
parently the head and 
shoulders of a human 
hgure An indistinct 
device consisting of two 
arcs, or segments of cir. 
cles, and a crescent. 

Pour balls, or 
small circles 

closely connect¬ 
ed by four 

lines at right 
angles 

Ditto 

2 

An irrejfu. 
lar round- 

A rayed circular figure A 
Bodhi tree with railing. 
Two human figures stand- 

Four balls, oi 

double circleii, 
connected by 

four linee hi 

right angles. 

Ditto 

3 


Pour small circles connect¬ 
ed by four lines at Tight 
angles A Bodbi tree 
with leafy branches. A 
square figure containing 
a small circular object in 
each comer. A portion 
of a square hnear figure 
with a line run through 
It at right angles. 

Pour large donble 
circles connect¬ 
ed by four 
lines at right 
! angles. 

Ditto 


! 

A circular nnolens from 
which aiz branches or 
radu proceed outwardly, 
each alternate branch 
being in the form either 
of a barbed arrow-head, 
or of a two-legged fork. 
A hne terminating in a 
circle 

'Phe Svtutika 
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of which the nucleus is 
composed of a dot sur- 
roanded by a circle, from 
which proceed six 

branches outwardly, each 
alternate branch of which, 
respectively, takes the 
form of n barbed arrow¬ 
head, or the lit character 
form of the palatal letter 
8, and of two prongs 
proceeding outwards from 
a ball, or like the lit 
character form of the 
letter M I consider 
the branches of this cir¬ 
cular radiated 6gure to re¬ 
present a contmuous suc¬ 
cession of the letteis 
Ma-ta, or $a-ma. Last¬ 
ly, there is also a ehattya 
symbol composed of three 


Continuation of 
punch-marked 
coma obtained by 
me fiom Tamba- 
vati N&gan, 12 
miles north of 
Cbitor 

2 

Circular, 

A hud with a radiated tail 
A human fignre, with a 
plume, turned forwards 
over the head, and hold¬ 
ing a spear in the lelt 
hand The ciicular ra¬ 
diated figure, each alier- 
nsteiny orbrsncb of which 
IB either shaped like s 
barbed arrow-bead, or 
terminates in two prongs 

The eaduceut 

symbol 

Ditto 

3 

sided 

A Bodlii tree, with leafy 
branches, and Buddhist 

Four double circles 
connected by 

four lineaat right 

DHto 

4 

Large ; 

A rha%tya symtiol, composed 

The ^^corfaemie 



irregular 

two somewhat square- 
sided oompartments, arch¬ 
ed at top, with a dot in 
the centre of each, and a 
branch proceeding out of 
the top from between the 
two. A Bodbi tree with 
railing. A truncated 

human figure, with a 
square head dress, sur¬ 
mounted by a spiko or 
plume Also, the lemains 
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SoarwoM^^ of the 

II 

Z'S 

8hap..f«Us. 

— 


Continuation of 
ancient Brituh 
coins, bearing 
dericee somewhat 

found on some of 
the most ancient 
Hindu types of 
coinage. 

2 


Gtormao nurses will ao- 
count for its appearance, 
in reply to the enquiries 
of inquisitire children, by 
saying that it was brought 
there by a stork, and I 
believe the idea of this to 
be derived from some an¬ 
cient mythological tradi¬ 
tion, allied to the ancient 
British Celtic, or Dniidi- 
cal, nythoi concerning 
Oerirfseea In front of 
the figure of this my¬ 
thological animal, on the 
British coins, there are 
two other obiecte similar 
to that which it holds m 
its mouth. Below the 
breast of the animal, 
there is a wheel, with 
eight spokes, exactly re- 
semblmg the Buddhist 
ciaira, or wheel, on 
the Buddhist coins of 
India In the field, or 
exergue, of the com, to- 
warOB the rear of the my¬ 
thological animal, there 
is M ovsl, or eye-shaped 
figure with a dot in its 
centre On one com, 
also, there are three 
email stars, two in front 
of, and one behind the 
neck of the animal Be- 
eides the emblems and 
dunces already describ¬ 
ed, there also occur vari¬ 
ous dots or circles, and 
crescent-shaped curves, 
some of which may pos¬ 
sibly refer to the moon. 

hooin of somewhat more 
Goneiderahle size, with a 
most extraordinaiy rs- 
preseotatioh of an animal, 
the body of which is 
shaped like that of a 
horse, bat which has a 
human head crowned. 
This animal is represent¬ 
ed as running at full 
speed, and driven by a 
ourions figure, the upper 

Tho nature of the 
reverse of thw 
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tb« word VZI i» written. 
On the obeerse of thi» 
coin, there is the head of 
a kiof;, with the word 
(“Cynobelin”) 
round the margin, and 
the lemaina of uie word 
signifying 

“Pnnce " 

On the obveree of the other 
coin, with the “ bull” 
symbol, there is a human 


The latter word is ranously 
spelt, on different coins, as 
••TVSCIV," “TVSCYV," 
“TVSCIO," and 
"TVSCIV,” bnt in 
whatever form this an¬ 
cient British title appears, 
it IS undoubtedly equiva- 
lent to the Welsh 
Tywyioe ," ^nnce,” and 
the Gaelic Tutneaeli, "a 


Thus, the symbols of the bull, the horse, the wheel, and 
dots, and circles, and crescente, and stars, and curious mytho- 
lo^cal animals, were almost as common on a certain ni«»gn 
of ancient British coins as on ancient Hindu coins. As 
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to the wheel, tbe chakra of the Hindos, I may mention 
that it was a sacred Druidical symbol. “Ananiod*’ (mr 
Iris) is termed by the Bards “the.goddess of the silyor 
^heel.” 

The sacred brindled ox or bull of the Braids, oadled 
Beer Lled^ or “ the flaming bull,” with seven score knobs on 
his coUar, was attended by thr^ cranes, one of which was 
perched on his head, another on the middle of his back, and 
a third at the extremity near the tail. These birds emblem¬ 
atically represented the sun at his rising meridian and 
setting, and also the three princip^ officers or hierophants 
officiating in the ceremonies of imtiation into the inystmm. 

The Druidic bull was the Mithraic buU. 

The seven score knobs on the collar of the bull were an 
illustration of the sacred formula ( (T-f-S+S*) x 7+7) = 140. 
The cranes represented the ibis of the Eg^tians, which 
signified “ father of fire.” 

Davies, in his treatise on the ancient British coins, re¬ 
marks on the effigy of Ceridwen displayed on some of the 
coins. The mythological form of Cendweh, as represented 
on the ancient British coins, and resembling that of a ^reat 
bird like an ostrich, or a ^rk, or a huge hen, or l^e a 
horse, is thus referred to by Taliesin in his poem of AngCr 
Cyvyndawd, where, in covert and symbolical language, he 
describes the various stages of his initiation into the mys¬ 
teries. He says: 

“ I was received by a ben with red fangs and a divided crest. I 
remained nine months an infant in her womb. * « * 

Again was 1 instructed by the cherisher of the red fang^. Of what she 
gave me, scarcely can I utter the praise that is • due.” Again, Taliesin, 
describing his initiation, says: " The Secrets were imparted to me by 
the old giantess without the use of audible langpiage.” Again : “ The 
gigantic goddess, Ceridwen, in the form of a proud mare emergli^ 
from behind the veil, now seized the astonished candidate, and by main 
force bore him away to the mythological sea of Dylan, into whose puri¬ 
fying stream he was imraemately plunged by tbe attendant priest, and 
hence he was said to be changed into a fish; and to remain a whole 
year in the deep in the character of ‘Arawn, the arkite.’” [Hutoty ^ 
Initiation, page 210.) 

This strange mythological animal represented on somG of 
the ancient British coins, symbolising one of the mystic 
forms of Ceridwen, as described above, finds its parallel in 
some Hindu mythological representations. There is now a 
drawing before me, the work of a Hindu artist, a native of 
Orissa, which represents an imp^rsonifioatioB, or inoanuttion, 
voi.vi-r8 p 
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of one of the Hindu deities, to which the TTriya name 
of Niibu Bujuru has been given; and from the presence 
of the padma, or lotus, and the blue colour in two instances 
introduced into parts of the picture, there is reason to pre¬ 
sume that it is in some way connected with the worship, or 
incarnations, of Vishnu, whose peculiar element is water. 
This figure possesses the head of a cock, the neck of a pea¬ 
cock (which is blue), the shoulders and hump of a bull, 
and the body of a lion. Its right fore-leg is formed of the 
hand and arm of a man or woman, with a bracelet on the 
wrist, and holding perpendicularly, by a long stalk, a lotus 
flower shaped like a wheel with eight spokes, surrounded 
by upwardly-pointed leaves, and surmounted by a spike, 
which is the sign of life and immortality, and closely re¬ 
sembles in outline the Egyptian looped sign of life, as well 
as the eight-spoked wheel on the ancient British coins. The 
left fore-leg is that of an elephant, the right hind-leg that of 
a leopard or ti^er, and the left hind-leg that of a horse; 
while the tail is formed by the body of a sacred hooded 
snake or Nag, terminating with the snake’s head. , 

Before this extraordinary monstrosity stands the figure 
of Arjun, one of the Pandus, in a supplicatory attitude, and 
who is painted a blue colour (which is the sign of, or sacred 
to, Vishnu), a bow and arrow lie on the ground, which Arjun 
.has just cast down, for he is armcA with a quiver, and from 
the position of the arrows, which lie under the feet of the 
monster, they have evidently been unavailingly shot at the 
invulnerable monster, by Arjun, who now acknowledges the 
divinity. 
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MOEA. 

Mora is the site of an ancient place said to have been 
founded by Moradhwaj of the Yadu line of the Lunar race, 
It lies about 34 miles to the north of the Banas Biver, of 
about 26 miles due north of the Muhammadan town of 
Malarna, and about 40 miles to the south of Mhowa, on the 
Agra and Jaypur road, about 30 miles to the north-east of 
Chatsu, and about 25 miles to the east-south-east of Deosa.* 

It is situated on the western side of a great valley, 
between two ranges of lofty, bare, reddish-coloured hills, 
which run nearly north and south. 

Mora, as before stated, was originally the name of the site 
of an ancient city said to liave been founded hy Moradhwaja, 
a Raja of the Y^u line of the Lunar race, who, according to 
the local traditions, is reputed to have lived in the tune 
of the Pandus, and to have been a contemporary of Krishna. 

But at the conclusion of Tod’s “Annals of Amber” 
Uajmthan, Vol. II., p. 438, he mentions the names of several 
ancient places where research might p^dilce interesting 
rcisults in the way of discoveries of antiquities or inscriptions. 
Among these he mentions Mora, as having been founded by 
Mordhuj, a Chohan Rajal Tod, however, must be mistaken 
as to the Chohan origin of Moradhwaj, as all the traditions 
which refer to him clearly state that he was of the Yadu line 
of tlie Lunar race. 

Mora, as it at present exists, consists of tliree distinct 
portions, namely— 

I.—The Purdtia Khera, or the ruined site of the original 
ancient city built by Moimlhwaj, situated ou a step-shaped, 
or shelf-like, rocky platform, about half-way up a bare red- 
dish-coloured hill, which is somewhat detached from the rest 
of the range to which it belongs by two steep, naiTow, rocky 
valleys, or gorges, one on each side, north and south. The 
way up to this ancient site is by a zigzag causeway, which 
ascends from the southern gorge, at the entrance to which 
there is a famous sacred khnd, or tank, which is a place of 
pilgrimage; pilgrims come there to bathe in the ktlnd ttro 
days in the year, namely, one in the month of Jyeshtha 


' Tod m»ke« Mon to be only nine kte CDSt of Uponaali But, in the first ylare, Morn 
i» ntnated aomewhat gonth of enst from DmM, «nd, In the seoond it is more than 
nine ltd* from Oeoee. It nwy possibly be about ten kds in a stniieht line as the bird dies, 
or nreordmg to the Bajpotana couipntation of Uie length of nkAs which is abont ona 
third, or often nearly one-half, more than the atandard kte of Agra and Pelhi 
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and. at the full moon of the month of Magha, which latter 
fdl this year (1873) on the night of the 11th January, at the 
very tiTna that I was at Mora. The men bathed in the khnd 
first in the early morning, just before daybreak, and numer¬ 
ous parties might be seen waiting along the road for the 
propitious time for bathing ; the women bathed afterwards 
during the day. The women came back in parties, of whom 
some in advance of each party were singing and dancing, the 
subject of their song being apparently some rhyme in praise 
of the khnd of Mora. The few words which I could oatcl 
sounding something like— 

“ Jai! Jai t Jai / Jai! 

Daliya, daliyOy bafd put / 

Nakdy, nakdy, jo Mora Kund!" 

Another old name of this ancient city on the height ap¬ 
pears to have been Baj Khet; and this name is engraved 
in Nagri characters on a rock near the head of the gorge. 

II. Pvrdna Gam Mora., a large antiquated-looking 
village, situated partly at the foot and partly on the slope of 
the hills, about the mouth of the gorge, immediately below the 
Furdna Khera. The road to the khnd passes through this 
village. The situation of this place verv much resembles 
that of M&ch&ri. 

III. —Jjfew Mora, which is a small modem town, surround¬ 
ed by mud fortifications, situated on the low groimd, at the 
distance of about half a mile from the foot of the hills. 

What remains of the ancient city of Mora on the height 
consists of numerous ruins of deserted buildings, some of 
which are said to be those of palaces, while others are those 
of or linary dwellings, and a few are those of temples. Two 
ruins in particular are conspicuous when looking up at the 
height from below, namely, the ruin of a large building, 
which far exceeds the rest in size, and which, in all probabu- 
ity, is that of R palace or citadel and, secondly, a pyramidal 
shaped structure, which is the sikar of a deserted temple. 

On the slope, or face, of another hill in the same range, 
about three-qtarters of a mile to the left, or south, ofthe 
above, there u the rugged rain of some large and lofty two- 
storeyed building, ^d in a sort of hollow, on the lower slope 
of a more distant hill, to the right, or north, there is standing 
the lofty end wall of some large building, which hna exactly 
the appearance of the east gable end wall of some ^b^ 
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ruin, such as we see in Europe. This last rum oTerhangs 
the village of Cheronda, wMch lies about two miles to the 
north, at the foot of the continuation of the same hill range. 

The entire extent of the deserted ruined town 9 f old 
Mora on the height is about half a mile square, thkt is, 
this is about the extent of the area now actually covered by 
ruins; but a somewhat larger area is embraced within the 
fortification walls of the old oity,‘ which run al 9 ng the 
edge of the cliffs of the sides of the rocky platform oi| 
which the ancient city stood, and therefore I consider that 
the present ruins, which are not very ancient, do not 
represent the original extent of the ancient city, but rather 
the diminished extent of a middle-aged town, built on the 
site of the ancient city, and probably out of its ruins; fdr 
loose blocks of stone, originally obtained from the rock 
which composes the very site, must have been easily appro- 
priated from the ruins of a larger ancient city to rebuild a 
middle-aged towTi of lesser extent. I should, therefore, estimate 
the extent of the original ancient city to have been somewhere 
alK)ut a mile square; and I would consider this to have been the 
extent of the ai’ea of the fortified city on the height alone; 
for the large village, now called Pur&na 0am Mora, 
which surrounds the mouth of the gorge, and runs partly up 
the lower slopes of its sides, is evidently also an ancient 
inhabited spot, and contains the ruins of many deserted build¬ 
ings, and I believe that this originally constituted the lower 
outer town, or suburb, of the ancient city. The sacred kfind, 
or tank, which is situated about the apex or middle of the 
upper part of this village, evidently consisted originally of a 
natural basin in the rock, which was filled either by a spring 
at its bottom, or else by the water which" trickles down into 
it from the steep rocky gorge above, which is the bod of a 
fierce foaming torrent during the rains. This natural basin 
was taken advantage of to form a tank by squaring its sides 
and hewing out steps to lead down to the water, and then 
enclosing the whole within a low wall, at the southern side 
of which there is a building containing a shrine and a place 
for the attendant Brahmans to reside in. The actual area of 
the water contained in the tank, when I saw it, did not exceed 
40 feei square, bo that the bathers must be prettv well 
packed together in such a confined space. 
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The waters of this kOnd are always warm, or tepid t and 
this warm temperature of the water is natural, and is most 
likely produced by some warm spring in the bed of the tank. 

I have said that I consider that the ruins now standing on 
the Purina Khera, or the site of the ancient city of Mora 
on the height, are only of middle age, and not very ancient. 
I came to this conclusion, not from the comparatively fresh 
appearance of the blocks of stone of which the ruined build¬ 
ings are composed, for where such stones are obtained from 
the surrounding rock on the spot, the stones which have been 
squared by the chisel for building purposes, must, of course, 
always have a much fresher appearance than the rough rock 
in situ, but I was led to this conclusion from the fact that 
all the doorways which still remain standing, such as those 
of the oldest temple ruin, or of the citadel palatial buildings, 
are all arched, and every arch is pointed, a sort of recurved 
pointed arch. Therefore these buildings cannot be older 
than the period when the pointed arch had been at least 
partially adopted, or had come into occasional use, by the 
Hindus in architecture; and as we know the opinion of the 
Hindus concerning the arch, that it “never rests,”* and 
their predilection for the horizontal architrave supported by 
brackets, we may firesume that the peculiarly shaped pointed 
arches which prevail among the ruins of the Purina Khera 
of Mora, on the height, must have been an innovation, pro¬ 
bably adopted owing to some peculiar fault or quality inherent 
in the stone, perhaps that of Wttleness or cross fracture. The 
stone is a metamorphic calciferous rock, but possesses other 
ingredients, such as a proportion of silica, &c. 

Tbe citadel contains a large ruined palatial building, 
which is the oldest-looking structure of the whole. It is 
situated somewhat higher up than, and at the hack of, the 
rest of the ruins. It is surrounded by a wall; and one 
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enters the front oourt, or chauk through a pointed arch¬ 
way. The palatial building stands at the hack of this court 
and is a lofty structure, not very unlike some old ruiued, 
castellated residence in Europe. The court, and the inner 
chambers of the palatial buildmg, are overgrown with weeds 
and scrubby tangled jungle, and some of the dark lower 
chambers are said to have berame a den of leopards. I, how¬ 
ever, penetrated into the heart of the building without seeing 
any animal. 

Immediately in front of the arched gateway of the cita¬ 
del, on the opposite side of a narrow street or pauseway, 
there is an old temple, which is remarkable for having a 
pyramidal-shaped sikar, or spire. The lower part of the 
sikar is square up to the roof of the vestibule; the sikar 
then takes the form of a perfect pyramid, of which the 
perpendicular height considerably exceeds its diametrical 
breadth. The vestibule is not supported on pillars, but on 
pointed arches, which pierce the side walls. The exterior of 
this temple is very plain, with very little attempt at 
ornamentation, with the exception of some angular bevil- 
lings on the sides of the sikar, and a little bead-work 
along the outer comice of the wall-plates of the vesti¬ 
bule and sanctum. The interior is perfectly plain. The 
sikar may be about 40 feet in height from the ground. 

At the right side of the entrance to the principal street, 
or causeway, there is another temple, almost exactly similar 
to the one above described, but rather smaller, and of even 
plainer construction. This temple is evidently much more 
modem than the other. It, however, possesses exactly the 
same kind of pyramidal spire. 

There is nothing further worthy of remark in connection 
with these ruins, except the fact that some of the buildings 
have been two-storeyed, and tliat the doors and windows 
which remain in the walls of several of these are arched. 

On a pinnacle of the hill, to the south of the rocky plat¬ 
form on which the remains above described are situated, 
there is a small detached clump of ruins, which are evident¬ 
ly the site of an outpost, or “ look-out,” for a mihtary guard: 
as from the elevated position of this isolated nest of ruins, 
a fuU and uninterrupted view could be had of the country 
below towards the south, east, and north. 

I could find no inscriptions, of even middle age, anywhere 
about Mora. The native guides whom I had with me 
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when I visited the ruins led me all the way to the very 
head of the gorge by a most rugged and difficult, steep, rocky 
path, to see some bijak, or, in other words, an inscription on 
the rook. But when, after considerable toil and fatigue, 
I arrived there, I found, to my disappointment, a quite 
modern Nagii. inscription of four lines, very shallowly 
engraved on the rock, and which was evidently the work 
of some gosain. But even this modem inscription bad beer 
partly defaced, and the ends of the lines nearly obliterated 
by the torrents which descend down this rocky gorge 
during the rains. On another rock, not far from this, the 
words “ Bdj-Khit Parbat ” * are engraved, and which 
is probably the name of the hiU up to which the gorge 
ascends. 

There are said to be a number of Moris, or Rajputs of 
the Mori tribe, still dwelling at Mora and in its immediate 
neighbourhood; and this fact, coupled with the name of the 
place (Mora), tends very much to confirm my inference 
that the ancient city was founded by the Moris; and in 
that case the Moradhwaj, who is traditionally reputed 
to have been the founder of the city, must, in all probability, 
have been a king of the Mori tribe. 

We have thus three prominent facts which all point to the 
same conclusion, namely, (1), that the name of the place is 
Mora, (2), that it was founded by a king called Mom- 
dhwaj (3), that there are a number of Mori Rajpfits still living 
at and about Mora. 

The name of Mora and that of the Moris is simply a 
oorruption of "Mayura" which is the correct Sanskrit ortho- 
graj^y of the word, and signifies “ a peacock.” 

But from whom were these Moris or Mayur&s who 
founded Mora, descended ? For there were also a dynasty of 
Mayui4 kings of Pehli, and the famous Mauryas of Magadha! 

The following is the conclusion which I have arrived at 
after a careful consideration of the subject;— 

It. is now pretty well proved (as may be seen from my 
report on Chitor) that the Mayura kings who ruled at Dehli 
for about one hundred and fifty years B. C., were lineally 
descended from the last of the royal Maurya line of 
Magadha. Dehli was taken by Sakaditya, or Sakwanti, and 
the Mayurks driven out of it about B. C. 60. Where, th°n. 

Sij Sktt earlat prob»blji ugm&es " tbe inuunUio or hill of the Roje'e wottnd ’’ 
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did the Mayuras, or their descendants, go after their expul¬ 
sion fronc Dehli P I believe that they went south: and that 
one of them may have founded Mora, while another settled 
at Morwan or M(^ka-patan, to the south of Chitor, ; for 
we know that Chitor was in possession of the Moris ^fore 
it was taken by Bappa, the Gehlot, or Sisodia. If this he 
the case, then both Mora in the north, and Morwun, near 
Chitor, may have been founded at about B. C. 50, On the 
other hand, it is just possible that the Moradhwaja who 
founded Mora might be identifiable with the S^na(ihwaja 
of General Cunningham’s Mayura dynasty of Dehli, who 
lived about B. C. 210. 
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bij6li. 

BIj6lI, OB VIJATIvAXI, or m6eAK<)eO, OE AHAICHPt^E. 

The fortified town of Bijdli, or Vijayavdli (which is the 
original Sanskrit form of the name) is situated in an elevat¬ 
ed hoUow, or table-land valley, in the midst of w^t is call^ 
the TJpermal hill range of the great Aravalli mountain 
system, and which here forms the great table-land called the 
Pathar. Bijoli lies about 50 miles to the north-east from 
Chitor, and about 36 miles to the south-south-west from 
Bundi. 

Bij61i, or VijayAvali, appears to have had also two other 
names in ancient times, namely Mfirakuro and Ahaich- 
pur. But neither of the actual places bearing those 
names was situated qirite on the site of the present town; 
M6rakfiro having been located on a high ground about 
three-quarters of a mile to the south-east of the present 
town, while the identity of the site of Ahaicbpfir would 
appear to be uncertain. 

Bii61i itseK, as it now exists, may be described as a some¬ 
what small, but well-built and picturesque-looking town, 
confined within walls, and which looks more like a good- 
sized fortress than a small walled town. It is situated at 
the foot of the slope of the south-western face of a hill 
which rises to the north-east of it. A stream called the 
Mandagni runs past it, through the valley, southwards. 

Bij61i, or Vijayftvali. would appear to have been founded 
in old times by some Bajas of the Hfin tribe, or, according 
to the local traditions, by a Raja Aun, or Hfin, or On. 
The Hfins were also more paidicularly the reputed founders 
of Barolli or Bhadravati, and Maindl or Mahanfil, fuithcr 
sputh, and their name is also connected with Bhainsror; and 
this Hun tribe were, in fact, in former times, the paramount 
lords of the whole country which lies between Kota, Bliains- 
ror, Barolli, Maindl, Bassi, and Bundi. 

The Hdns would appear to have been conquered and dis¬ 
possessed, successively, by the Choh&ns and the Qehlots of 
Mewar. It must, I think, have been owing to some such 
conquest by another invading tribe that the name of Bijoli 
was changed from that of Ahaichpur to Vijayvali. 

The name of M6rakfiro, as applied either to old Bijdli, 
or to an old deserted site near it, would, I think, appear to 
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indicate the |tr^nce of the Moris from Chitor, as the pos¬ 
sessors of Bijdli, at some remote period ; because, when the 
Moris were in possession of Chitor, and were therefore the 
paramount lords of a large tract of country in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, it is more than probable that their sovereignty 
may have extended at least as far as what is now called 
Bij61i,—if not further. 

Bii61i is now tributary to the Sisodia Eanas of Mewar. 
It is at present held by a family of the Pramara tribe, 
who bear the title of Smo. The present Eaos of Bijfili 
were formerly, about two hundred and sixty years ago, Eaos 
of Jagnfer, between Agra and Bai4na. Eao Asoka Pramara, 
of Jagn^r, for some reason or other, either owing to having 
been dispossessed by the Muhammadans, or by invitation, 
came into Mewar, with all his bassi {vasi), or tenantry, 
or retainers, in the time of Amara Sinha Sisodia, Bana of 
Chitor, some time soon after A. D. 1610 ; and Amara Sinha 
married the daugliter of Rao Asoka, and granted him the 

C ession of Bijoli as a fief. ^ l^is Pramara family of 
s are still in possession of Bijdli; and the present Rao 
appeared to be a very courteous and well-disposed person, 
and most particularly civil and obliging to any European 
travellers who happen to pass by way of Bijbli. He was 
one of the very few of the R4jput&na Chiefs whom I had to 
do with who proved at all polite and obliging; but the 
Bijbli Chief certainly stands first in the list for kindliness 
and courtesy. 

The only objects of particular archaeological interest 
about Bijdli are its temples, which are outside of the town, 
and certain inscriptions which are at two diEFerent spots, also 
outside of the town. The most famous and only remark 
worthy of the shrines at Bijoli, are three large and hand¬ 
some, and elaborately sculptured Brahmanical temples, which 
are situated on low ground, on the left bank of the Mandagni 
stream, outside of the walls of the town, and about a quarter 
of a mile to the south-east of it. One of the temples con¬ 
tains four chambers, two of which are separate shrinei ; or 
it may he said to have been originally composed of two dif¬ 
ferent temples, connected together under one roof, surmount¬ 
ed by two sikars and two domes,—so that, there are in reality 
alto^her four temples. The low situation of these temples 
causes them to appmr quite at a disadvantage beside the 

* See Tod’s Bajatfian, Vol. II, p 742, " renonal Narntire," 
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high walls and hastion towers of the town of BijdU, dose 
by, and backed as they are too, by a hill, or long high ridge, 
which rises, with a gradual ascent, a short distance to the 
rear of them, on the north-east. The exact date of the con¬ 
struction of these temples I was unable to ascertain from 
any records or traditions of the place; and there are not 
any inscriptions actually in the temples themselves from 
which one could ascertain their age. But, on a slab of 
stone in the parapet wall of a fine tank of masonry, called 
the Mandagni-ka-kund, close to the temples, there is a 
very large inscription of sixteen Hues, 8 feet in length, 
by 3 feet in breadth, which contains no less than seven dates, 
namely, “ Samvat 1332,” “ Samvat 1352,” “Samvat 1376,” 
and “Samvat 1386” three times repeated I The first of 
these dates, namely " Samvat 1382,” would be equivalent 
to A. D. 1276. Supposing therefore, as is most probable, 
tliat the tank was constructed some time after the temples 
were built, I think it is likely that the temples may 
have been built about A. D. 1200. But, as will be seen in 
the sequel, I found, on examination, that the present temples, 
though themselves probably old, were in reality, apparently] 
in part piece-work restorations of still older templesor 
that they were, at least partly, and especially one of them, 
built up out of the already sculptured arcliitectural frag¬ 
ments of other more ancient temples wliich had preceded 
them. Por, in the body of the structure of at least one of 
these temples, I discovOTed certain sculptured stones and 
portions of pillars, which had an incongruous appearance, 
and did not agree with the other parts of the structure 
which surrroimded them; and in one of the temples I found 
that pieces of sculpture and pillars were actually partly 
hidden in the masonry of the structure. Pine pillars, with 
splendid bracket capitals, there, were so built up into the 
walls of the central domed vestibule of one of the temples, 
that only one of the four brackets of the capitals of ^h 
projected out of the masonry ! And that one bracket was all 
that could be seen of them until I ascended to a sort of 
small upper chamber or cell; and there I saw the other sides 
of two of the bracket capitals, with three splendid brackets 
twmplete, and the whole of one side of the upper part of 
the shaft of one of the pillars exposed to view I But all the 
other pillars belonging to this set were completely hidden, 
by being built up in the walls; the only sign of their 
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existence, as I said before, being a dngle bracket projecting 
inwardly from the cornice. I will, however, give a full de¬ 
scription of the temples further on. 

I must now return to the subject of the inscription in 
the parapet wall of the Manddgni~ka.k4nd. This inscrip¬ 
tion, as I mentioned before, is 8 feet in length by 3 feet 
in Width; but the letters are so large that there are not more 
than nine lines in the main body of the inscription. There 
are four more sepajiate lines which run cross-ways at right 
angles, at the left side of the inscription. Then there is the 
figure of a woman, holding a flower in one hand, which 
is accompanied by three small lines of inscription, one below 
the feet, and two above the head,. of the figure. Lastly, 
there is the name of the engraver, in one short line of small 
letters, directly above the main portion of the inscription. 
This inscription is of very rude execution, and some of the 
letters are very badly and cunously formed, while there are 
a few of them wliich are totally unrecognizable and incom¬ 
prehensible, and cannot be re^ in any way ; and there are 
many errors in orthography, such as the use of the palatal a 
where the common dental a ought to be used, and had 
already been used in the very same word, and vice verad : as, 
for instance, “samvat” for “shamvat,” and “shuta” for 
“suta.” The word ainha is also indifferently spelt, with 
either the dental or the palatal a. In another case, a word 
which reads as mrata, occurs, where, from the context, 
either hhrata or aula was evidently intended. And a 
name is given as “ Kaula" in one line, and as “ Kautha" in 
another. The inscription is, however, of some importance, 
as, besides the fact that no less than six different dates are 
given in the body of it, and a seventh date, also, which is 
given in another separate or detached line of inscription, 
the names of several individuals are also given, who appear 
to have been men of consequence, as if on a par with nobles 
or rajas, and bearing the titular designation of ainha, but 
belonging to a tribe called Mathura, who may have been 
either Brahmans or Eayaths. The words “ Mathurdmvaya 
Kdyaachhatha" frequently occur in the inscription; hut this 
does not refer to the Eayasth tribe at all; hut it bears 
reference to the Hindu craremony of the ^purification of the 
body, in water, on the sixth day after child-birth, called the 
Chhatha, or “ sixth; ” and wliich ceremony was no doubt 
perfonned at the ta^ called the Mandagni-ka-kdnd 
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The follovring is a reading of the whole inscription:— 

Reading of the tnsenption al the “ ManddgnUka-Mnd,” at BijSli. 

[ Separate hoe over the top.] 

Bliatha Mohafia swasti ^ri ^ri Saih 18.32 knvigara sh^to U... 

1. C. Swaskill gajfSyam piiida cl&iie na Kuriishetr^ ravipatvani} 

MandAkiiiiiiftiiatinftt.ie naptadio (or ^vo?) tikalau yuge (or 
tliuge’) II 1 thernvaswa (or thcrnkakhu?) gbrathnu. 

2. Samval 1876, varsbe Pausha sudi 10, ravau (or ravi ?) naigama 

KUyascliha^lia Kakwa (oi KOkto?) suta Balarubeua (or 
Bala Uk6na''') sw&ua daiia- l§ii Mahankal pravjalisha (or 
prajnfl^a?) ' 

3. Swasti samvatu 1386, varshe Pausha, badi 5, somo Dfeva, §ri 

Mahankal y&tia iiitpameva piiljramva. 

4. MalhuiA,nvava KH^aschhiitha, §iiKaula (orKanthA?) Sifihasiita- 

thi Kirtta Sn'iha miatfi (''') (or blirat^'?, or nut S ’) Anafula 
Sifiha, putta Mothtl (or Movfi’, or Mol.i’ Sinha, §ii. 

6. MathurSuvavn Kay.n.scliliatli.i, Kaul,! Sinlia suta Kirtta Sihlia 
Hiita Sliemva Sifiha putra Kela Sifilia ila- 

6. —ga karoti tiitpameva 

7. Mathuranvai-a Ktlyasebbatba, Sri Malinfia SinliS. ^uta-tha SriUda 

Tputra hankamva ^inha putia BAtnke. 

8. —na $ri MahankSI huntenamafivskhain Karoti ftgatani 

^amvat—86, Pausha badi 6 hjruh. 

9. Matburdnvaya K^ 3 ’ascLhafha, 8ri Chbdjala suta Puttinl suta 

Melt Devu MahakftI yfttrft nitpam^vamu Parswayati ^apuri 
vArfiya (or biriya). 

The four cross lines on the margin, to the left side, read 
as follows:— 

1. Swasti samvat 1.386, varshb Pausba badi 5, somb Deva, Mahafika 
2 Mandbakini tirthe jfttrk mtyambva pranaih tharati. 

8. Naigamaiii (or naigam&ue ?) Kuyaschhatha Sn Punada putra 
chhibila putra putra. 

4. Ti HufiA putra Nara Smba ilaga Karoti. 

(Two lines over the fignre of a woman, holding a flowei ) 

1. Swasti samvat 1886 

2. Mira mAs.” 

(Single line below tbe Bgure of tbe woman > 

“ Chandre hatja suta K4ma D^va.” 

There is also a single separate long line of inscription, 
dated in '• Samvat 1362,” which reads as follows :— 

“ Samvat 1852, varsbe MArgrasira sudi 10 guAro RAja Bhima Sitiba 
suta BAja MahAdeva Tirtha MandAkini snAua dfeva mahA." 
With regard to the names of individuals mentioned in the 
above inscription, it is worthy of remark that two of them. 
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namely those of Kaula Sinha and Shemva Sinlia, are also 
mentioned in an inscription of the Badagujar Bajas of M&ch&ri, 
much further north, as may be seen in my report on M4ch4ri. 
This is certainly at least a curious coincidence. 

There is another large inscription on a horizontal slab of 
rock, on the ground, between two of the temples, namely, 
between the temple of Bijn4th and that of Hazarisar (or 
Sahasra-iswara). This inscription is 3 feet in length, by 
2 feet in width. It is in fourteen lines, with another 
separate and additional line to one side of it. But I could 
not find any date in this inscription, and it appt«ired to con¬ 
sist merely of alohas of poetry; and I judged therefore that 
it was not of much importance, although 1 nevertheless took 
an impression of it. 

Besides the three fine Brahmanical temides which I have 
already noticed, tliei’c arc several other inferior or less nota¬ 
ble shrines about BijAli, which are apparently mostly of 
more modern construction, with one exception. The most 
remark-worthy of these latter is a large Jain temple dedica¬ 
ted to Pdr§wandth, but locally called Parakhnath-ka-mandar, 
which is situated on a rising ground among trees, about 
three-quarters of a mile, or nearly a mile, to the south-east, 
from Bijdli. The door of this temple was unfortunately 
locked up when I visited Bijbli, so that I could not gain 
admittance. This Jain temple'is, however, in a very much 
plainer style of architecture than the three Brahmanical 
temples nearer to the town of Bijdli previously noticed. As 
I before remarked, 1 was not able to gain admittance to the 
interior of this Jain temple, owing to the door being locked; 
but the exterior did not appear to me to present any remark¬ 
able features worthy of notice. 

I, however, found two long and very important Jain 
Satti inscriptions on two Satti pillars near tlie Jain temple of 
P&rswanfith. One of these inscriptions is dated in Samvat 
1232, equivalent to A. D. 1176; and the other, judging by the 
style of the writing, was apparently of about the same period, 
or perhaps may have been executed a very few years earlier. 
These inscriptions were both considerably defaced; and the 
ends of several of the lines of the second one were chipped off 
or broken away. But as much of them as could be read with 
any certainty or distinctness jiroved to be of great import¬ 
ance. From the first of those inscriptions, dated in Samvat 
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1232,1 obtamed the names of no less than ten toyal per¬ 
sonages, six of whom bore the title of Bhaftdraha, or 
“ king” or “ sovereign and two, if not three, of these names 
were confirmed by their being also mentioned in the second 
inscription, on the other Satti pillar. 

The inscription dated Samvat 1232, is in twenty-four 
lines; but I found the remains of two or three short addi¬ 
tional lines on the back of the stone. The other inscription, 
which appears to be a little older, is in thirty lines; witli 
four short additional lines on the back of the stone. 

The most important part of the first mentioned inscrip¬ 
tion, which is dated in Samvat 1232, begins about the 
middle of the third line, and continues thence to the end. 
The date is given in the twenty-second line of the inscription, 
as follows:— 

‘'Samvat 1232 varsh^FMIgana sndi8 || Surau || Subhafimaso ||" 
and the inscription terminates with the following:— 

" Mrig6-/^r^ 82....?” 

TVom the foregoing inscription I am able to make out 
the following genealogical table of the sovereign Eajds men¬ 
tioned in the dated Jain Satti inscription from Bij61i. Most 
of them take the title of Bhattdraka. The names of those 
who do not bear this title are printed in italics— 

1 $ri Vanatiw Kirtti Deva 


2 Ohddindra VvnMana itif Ui a 


3. ^ubba Kirtti Devs. 

I 

4 Stddhanit Varmma Chandra Deva. 


6. Rstns Kirtti Devs. 


6 4” Chandra Deva. 


7. 4n Padmanandi Krva. 


8. 4^1 4uhhs Chandra Dera. 
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As $ubha Chandra Bdvft was liTing in Samvat 
or A. Di 1176, if we allow about 26 years for each generatitm 
and count back seven generations, then Vasauta Kirti 
must have lived about A. D. 1000. 

The second Satti inscription, which is in thirty lines, 
apjpears to refer to a Satti in the time of Baja Padmanafidi 
DevlL, whose name is also mentioned in the inscription 
just quoted. The twenty-third and twenty-fourth lines, or 
eighth sloka, read as follows.— 

(23rd line) “ 8. Sri PadmcmaMi vidmnvi ravpdtd 
pribhuvani pikirighniHa/oi ” 

(24th line) $ri (or Stri ?) rati htrati Mn Salt hanrabM 
(or radhi^) kun rotdm (or rottam?) bha manunha- ^i'utisy^" 
The name of “ PadmanandV* is also mentioned several times 
throughout the inscription. 

There are four short lines of inscription on the back 
of the same Satti pillar, from which I obtained the above 
long inscription. These four lines are important, as they 
contain the names of two kings. They read as follows:— 

“ Bhattdrnka $ri Padma- i “ Bhattdraka $n $td)ha 
nandi JJ6vd'* \Chaildra B^vdf’ 

It will be remembered that the names of these two 
kings, Padmanandi X>6vk and $ubha Chandra P6vk, were 
mentioned in the genealogical portion of the other inscrip¬ 
tion, dated in Samvat 1232, which was firet comments 
upon. Their names and titles are therefore confirmed by 
two different and entirely independent testimonies. 

I have now some comments to make, on certain state¬ 
ments made by Tod, in his account of Bij61i {Bajastkd/t, 
Vol. II.) p. 744, “ Personal Narrative.” He says— 

" M^iakdro, about half a mile east of Bijdli, is now in mins; but 
theie are remaiusof a kote, or castle, and a palace culled the " No-choki" 
and no less than five temples to Ffir^wauftth ***** 
all of considerable magnitude and elaborate architectural details * 

My old Jain guru is hard at work copying ***** 
two inscriptions out in the rock; one of the Chohan race, the other 
of the Sankh Pfir^n. ****** 

It is 16 feet long by 5 in breadth, and has fif^.two lines. The other 
is 11 feet 6 inches by S feet 6, and contains thirty-one Hnes. The 
genealogy is within the kote, or precincts of the old castle. 

There are likewise throe temples cMioated to Siv^ of still greater 
magnitnde, nearer to tlie town, but without insoriptious; thoi^ one^ 
in an adjoining kftnd called the Rewati, records the piety of the Qohi 

vol,VI-19 Q 
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Chief BAhil, who had bestowed a patch of land in the antrii defining 
miontely its limits and inviting others * * * # * 

in the preamble to his giftj to follow his example by the declaration 
that whoever bathes in the Rewati fountain will be beloved by her 
lord and have a nnmerons progeny 

On the above I may perhaps be permitted to remark 
that I think Tod’s account is somewhat vague and confused. 
Mdrakiiro is rather more than half a mUe, and more to 
the south-east than east from Bij61i. With regard to the 
remains of a “ kote, or castle, ” and “ a palace called the 
No-choki” there are some slight remains of some kind of 
fortified enclosure; but I do not know of any palace, what¬ 
ever, called the No-ohoki with the exception of an old, 
but rather small palatial sort of building, or mahal, in 
a garden, about half a mile to the south-east of Bijfili, and 
in which I took refuge and lived during two days of very 
heavy rain, which prevented me from going out. With regard 
to the “ five temples to Pfir^wanfith, all I can say is that there 
is only one really large Jain temple, especially dedicated to 
Pkrswanflth; although, as I stat^ previously there are several 
other minor shrines. Moreover, as I also previously remarked, 
the architectural details of the chief Jain temple to Pfir^wanfith 
are anything but elaborate; at least, the whole style of the 
building is very much inferior, indeed, to that of the three 
Brahmanical temples nearer Bijfili. 

Next, with regard to the “ two inscriptions cut in the 
rock,” noticed by Tod, when I visited Bii61i, I had not got 
Tod’s Rajasthan with me; and I had not seen his work for 
several years; and therefore I was not aware of what he said 
about the inscriptions at Bij61i. But all I can say is, that I 
did not find any inscription on the rock, with the exception of 
an inscription, already previously noticed by me, which I found 
on a flat slab of rock, on the ground, between two of the 
Brahmanical temples; and of which I took RU impression; 
but which appeared to me not to have any date, and to 
consist mainly of slokas of poetry. I should, however, 
mention that duiing the five days which i spent at Bijfili 
I was prevented from going out for two whole days by very 
heavy rain; and therefore it is possible that the “ rocks bearing 
two inscriptions, ” which were so vaguely mentioned by Tod, 
may have been in some spot which I was prevented by the 
ram from visi ting 

The kfind near the Brahmanical temples was called the 
Mmaagni-ka-kind by the people at Bijfili. The iuscriptioii 



wMch I foTind at this ktlad has already been desmhed. 1 
will now proceed to give a particular description of tiie 
three principal Brahmanical temples at BijOli. 

1.—Sazariaar Mandar. 

This temple consists simply of a sanctum and sikar, with 
a very small portico. The sikar of this temple is the highest 
and most pleasing and elegant of any of the Bij61i temple^ 
it being, I should say, about 56 feet in height. But 
it wants both the commanding height and the imposing a^ 
pearance of the sikar of the temple at Thoda, which is 
97 feet in height. The portico has four pillare. The 
front pair of pillars of the portico are pretty lofty; the 
bases are square, and the lower third of the shafts are also 
square, with human figures sculptured on each face; one 
large figure on each side of the square part of the shaft, and 
smaller ones on the bases. The upper portion of the pillars 
are round, and ornamentally fluted. The pediment here is 
low. The back pair of pillars are ten-cornered, squared, and 
have the bell ornament sculptured on them. The roof of the 
portico is formed after the Hindu cross-stepped slab fashion, 
interiorly, as the ancient Hindu low flatten^ dome is usually 
formed. The exterior upper surface of the portico is 
flat. 

The door-way has projecting pilasters, or squared half 
pillars, on each side of the jambs, right and left. Each of 
these pilasters have four female figures sculptured on the 
lower part of them; the middle one, or second from the 
right and left, supporting a slender circular column or shaft, 
attached at back to the pilaster, and which shaft has a square 
capital midway, or half-way up, shaped like a small square 
Corinthian capital, with a lip-shaped leaf ornament overlap¬ 
ping downwards from each corner of it, very much like an 
imitation of the acanthus leaf; then the shaft is carried on 
again, upwards to the ceiling of the porch, and is surmounted 
by another smaller capital, somewhat similar to the last 
described. The door-step has a circular projection in front, 
ornamentally sculptured. 

The sanctum of the temple contains a large lingam, of 
considerable height, the whole sides of which are pitted wth 
little niches carved into it. 'Hie sides of the front projec¬ 
tion of the temple, which unites with the portico, liave a 
large canopied projecting niche half-way up on each side 
extariorly, each containing a full-length figure of a divinity; 
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that on the right side containing a figi:^ apparently of 
Narayan, and the one on the left side containing a doubtful 
figure. 

The base of the sikar exteriorly is ornamented with 
figures in shallow, oval-shaped, or medallion-shaped niches. 
The face of the middle upper portion of the sides of the 
sikar, is ornamentally varied with sculptured pilaster-shaped 
projections, which are ten-cornered. The upper portion of 
the sikar is shaped Ukc a conical spire, with pinnacletle 
projections at sides.— 2. 

Temple of Mahdnkdl and Bijndth. 

This temple contains a grand, domed, central hall, or vesti¬ 
bule, and two side shrines, and a small side chamber, as well as 
a small upper chamber over the last; the two sludncs being 
each surmounted by a separate sikar, or spire, while the 
small side chaniber is surmounted by a pointed dome, andtlio 
great central hall is covei'ed jn by alow, somewhat flattened 
munded dome; so that this is, in reality, a large building 
containing two temples under one roof, as well as the great 
central hall, and two small side chambers, one above the 
other; and it is surmounted by two sikara and two domes. 

This temple also has a very fine entrance portico, con¬ 
taining four pillars, on the west side. The sides of the 
, portico are raised upon a sort of pedimental half wall, on 
each side, which is nearly 7 feet high, and on wbiqb the 
bases of the four pillars rest. The exterior sides of these 
two pedimental half walls are beautifully sculptured in 
panels, each panel containing a human figure, the human 
figures being those of.both men and women, erect, half 
naked, and in ail kinds of postures, some playing on 
instruments, some dancing, and some in an attitude of wor¬ 
ship or adoration. There are also two small, pillared niche 
projections from each side of the raised pediment (two on 
each side), each side containing the figures of a divinity. 
The front pair of pillars of the porch have octagonal 
shafts, short and thick; the central portion of each pillar 
baying human figures of divinities, and others, in various 
attitudes, sculptured on each face. The shafts of these 
pillars are older than the temple, and of a reddish colour, 
different from the stone of the more modem capitals and 
bases. The back pair of pillars of the pondi are in the 
fonn of three quarter pillars, or pilasters, against the back¬ 
ing wall of the front of the body of the temple. These 
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piJ^rs axe of a squared shape, for about two-thirds of their 
height upwards; the squared comers being worked uito 
beautiful open-work carving, between which, on each face, 
there is the standing figure of a divinity in a shallow cano¬ 
pied niche. The upper tJiirds of these pillars are of an 
octagonal shape, forming a sort of octagonal neck under the 
capital. Here again the shafts of these pilastei's, or three 
quarter pillars, appear to be older than either their capitals or 
bases, or than the temple itself, and of a stone of a different 
colour. At the back of these, inside the porch, in the 
sides of the door-way cntiunce, there are fine old, richly 
sculptured, many-cornered pillars, sunk into the wall, one 
on each side. On the front of the pediment, under and in 
front of each front pillar of the porch, there is a large pro¬ 
jecting canopied niche, ‘‘ach containing the erect figure of a 
divinity, almost of life size, one of Ganesh and the other 
of Siva. 

The side walls of the door-way passngc are plain in- 
teiiorly, but in this door-way passage, which is very wide, 
there are placed at each side sculptured stones more ancient 
than the temple. These consist (the same nearly on each 
side), first, of a portion of an ancient pediment, or basal 
stone, of some kind with much worn, hut richly caived, sides, 
the carv'ings consisting of figures. On the top of this there 
is placed, against the wall, a large tlupee-hcaded bust figure 
of the Trimurti, twice the size of life. There is the same on 
the other side, hut with the addition of several other ancient 
remains, fragments of sculptures more ancient than the 
temples. These latter consist of: 1, three snuJler heads, 

conjoined, life-size, broken off at neck, and side heads much 
defaced; 2, A fuU-length figure, a three-headed female 
divinity, about one-third the size of life, sculptured, in bold 
relief, on a slab of stone which is leaning against the wall; 
3, a very remarkable head and bust, life-size, probably of 
Brahma, but more like an Egyptian or Ninevite scul^ure 
than anything else. The chin is beaded below, the beard 
depending from below the bare chin, in a formal shape like 
tliat of a tongue, and sculptured across with pleats in 
horizontal parallel lines, exactlv like the beards represented 
on the seulptTires of human figures from Nineveh. The 
form of the heatl-dress is entirely Egyptian, and also some¬ 
what Uke a peculiar kind of head-dress worn by women in a 
particular part of Italy. The head-dress consists of the 
sculptured representation of a narrow band of ornamented 
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cloth, folded across diagonally, like a flattened letter X, and 
lying fliat on the top of the head, the tui’n of the fold of 
tiie cloth, on each side, taking a loop-formed shape, on each 
side, over the temples. From the back of this head-dress, 
drapery descends, and hangs down at the back of the neck 
very much like the drapery depending from the head-dress 
of an Egyptian sphinx. The hair under the head-dress is 
divided in the middle, and has a wavy, almost woolly, appear¬ 
ance. The face is placid, and more Buddhist or Egyptian 
looking than Hindu Brachmanical. There is a moustache 
on the upper lip; ^ 4, there is a large squared stone, 
higher than broad, built upright into the wall of the right 
side of the doorway entrance, which I discovered was richly 
sculptured, in a floral pattern, on one of its faces, which is 
turned sideways into the wall by the stone having been 
built into the wall in that position, and the sculpture would 
not have been discovered if the stone had not projected 
slightly beyond the surface of the rest of the wall in order 
to support some upper work. Tliis stone, from the nature 
of the sculpture on the half-concealed side, must evidently 
have formed a portion of the ceiling of some much older 
temple. It has a short modern inscription scratched on the 
upper part of the outer side. The corresponding projection 
on the other or opposite side of the door-way entrance is 
composed of a plam rough stone, evidently modern, with 
a continuation above composed of fragments and mortar. 
The front of the broad step of the floor of the enti’finc'e is 
sculptured in the form of a device shaped like a horizontal, 
or recumbent, festcxin, wuth sankh shells for pendants. 

This portico and entrance-way lead into a grand square 
chamber, the walls of which interiorly are surmounted by 
an octagonal comico, and this la.st again suimounted by a 
grand dome. The dome is constructed, interiorly, more after 
the Muhammadam fashion than the old conventional Hindu 
cross-step mode of construction; for this dome is compos¬ 
ed of slightly curved stones, laid one over the other in a 
smooth, inwardly curving, slope upwards. In the centre 
of tins cliamber there is an enormous stone bull, about 6 
fwt m length, and about 4 feet in height. The front por¬ 
tion of this huge sculpture has never been finished; and vet 
it IS evidently of very great age, older tlian the temple* in 
which It now stands. From the right side of this grand 
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chamber, a door-way leads into the shzlne of Bijnhth; and 
from the further or inner side of the chamber, immediately 
opposite to the entrance, a door-way leads into the shrine 
of Mah4n K4L” The jambs of the door-way of the shrine 
of Bijnhth are richly carved, but appear to be of greater 
age than the temple into which they have been built. The 
shrine is a small square chamber, containing only a amall 
lingam. The floor of the door step of- this shrine is or¬ 
namented with the festoon and sankh pendants. This shrine 
is surmounted, exteriorly, by a grand mkar of a conical 
shape, somewhat truncated at top, or like a truncated cone; 
and the upper part of the exterior is adorned at the sides 
with pinnaclettes and projections. 

The shrine of M^4n K41 has a grand door-way, the 
forward projection of which, on each side, is faced with six, 
cornered pilasters, or half-pillars, highly seulptured, on their 
lower portion, with figures of divinities, and the upper por¬ 
tion, with representations of hells pendant from chains, 
divided by horizontal bands of sculpture. The lower por¬ 
tion of the jambs of the door-way, have the sculpture of 
three images, or erect human figures, on each side, one large 
and two smaller. The sculpture on the upper portion of the 
jambs is of a plainer, more unpretending kind. The floor of 
the doorway is ornamented, as usual, with the festoon and 
sankh device. The door step has a semi-circular projection, 
vrith a lion’s head on each side. This shrine contains only 
a small lingam ; but there is built into the inner side of the 
back wall of this chamber an ancient sculpture, in bas-relief, 
representing Siva, or Indra, with his tndent sceptre, step¬ 
ping on to liis vahan, which is here represented as a 
chariot drawn by a hon. This sculpture is more ancient than 
the shrine into the wall of which it is now built. This shrine 
is surmounted, exteriorly, by a grand sikar, somewhat high¬ 
er, and larger generally, than the sikar of the other shrine, 
but the lines of the exterior are less sloping or more nearly 
approach the perpendicular, giving it, at a distance, a stiffer 
and straighter appearance, and the top is more truncated. 

From the le^haud side of the great central domed cham¬ 
ber, a low narrow doorway leads into a small, dark, square 
chamber; and, immediately to the left of this, there is a 
flight of steps leading down to a well, which is below the 
floor of the temple towards the north side. The steps lead¬ 
ing down to this well are covered over by an erection of 
masonry, very much like, in shape, to the wooden erection 
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wMch cOTers over the steps, or gangway, leadpg down 
ihto a cabin in a ship; and on the top of this ereotioii 
there is another flight <tf steps leading up into a small upper 
chamber, in which there are some fine carved pendant-shaped 
brackets, one in each comer, depending from the low 
ing, but th^e bracket pendants in reSity bdong to, and 
form part of, enormous ancient bracket capitals of pillars, 
some of which ar6 built into the masonry of the wrall plates 
of outer wall of the body of the building, while others are 
three-foiirths hidden in the masomy of the octagonal comice 
which supports the dome of the great central chamber, so 
that a bracket and pendant projects from each of the eight 
interior receding angles of the octagon; for here, these im¬ 
bedded capitals show only one bracket and one pendant 
protruding. But the wall immediately under the octagonal 
cornice is here pierced, or broken through, at this side, by 
the door-way which leads into this small upper chamber; 
so that here, on one side of the door, one of tliese enormous 
bracket capitals is exposed in full and entiro, resting on 
the top of one of the more modern shallow pilaster-shaix'd 
projections, which run up the waU of the trentral chamber, 
and serve to support, or, at least run up to, the octagonal 
cornice on which the dome rests; but the old capitals do not 
fit these modern pilasters I The huge bracket capitals have 
sometimes four brackets, and sometimes a subsidiary fifth 
bracket. On the lower face ot each of the four brockets 
there is a human figure, with four arms spread out. Here 
also, in this chamber, there is some finely carved ancient 
comioe work. The outer wall of this upper chamber is 
pierced by stone lattice work which lets the light in, and 
through which one can look out. Tlus upper chamber is 
surmounted exteriorly by a somewhat pyramidal-shaped 
sikar, much lower than the rest. 

Tlie general exterior of this temple, though diversified 
in its outline by somewhat bulkily seulptm-ed projections 
of all shapes, and angles of all sizes, yet cannot be 
to be riclfiy ornamented, indeed not nearly so much so as 
many other temples in different parts of India. The richest 
sculpture is seen in the more ancient portions and fragments 
found built in with or into this comparatively modem, or at 
least middle-aged temple. 

'Hie two exterior comers of the front projection of this 
temple, at the Irack and on either side of the portico, are each 
surmounted at top by spire-shaped pinnacles, formed after 
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the fashion of miniature aikars. Similar small pinnacle occur 
again on the top of the building between the two large sikara. 

8,—^Temple of Ondeswar. 

This ia a large temple, composed of the following parts :— 
a large pillared vestibule, open at three side., with a pillared 
porch projecting from each of these three sides; only the 
front one of these projections, however, being the real porch, 
the others being without steps, and not accessible. The centre 
of the vestibule is surmounted by a one-third spherical, or 
nearly hemispherical dome, in the centre of which there is 
a smaller dome hollowed out, resting on four pillars; n.T>d 
each porch is surmounted by a small cupola, which has 
a domed top resting on four slender pillars on a square base. 
2nd, an inner shrine surmounted by a sikar, which has four 
convexly curved sides, the curves of which slope upwardly 
inwards, the cur\ses of the sides of this sikar being of the 
paraboUc kind. The four curved sides have receding nngVq 
between them, thus forming eight projecting comers instead 
of four, and with four receding comers, Asides numerous 
smaller angles. 

The exterior of this temple is profusely and elaborately 
ornamented with sculpture, which consist in part of repre¬ 
sentations of figures and subjects of a somewhat obscene 
nature. These, however, are principally confined to the lower 
portion of the exterior of the sikar. The open pillared vesti¬ 
bule and porticoes are raised upon a high plinth and pediment, 
the sides of which are ornamented wuth various and elaborate 
sculptures, mostly jprojecting figures of divinities, &c., with 
panels and bands of smaller sculptures interspersed between. 
The base of this part of the building, exteriorly, rises from 
the ground, step-like, for a short distance, by successive 
narrow sculptured gradations, until it is surmounted bv the 
straight sides of the plinth, with its sculptured panels. * 

The pillars of the porticoes, and of the sides of the vesti¬ 
bule, are very short, and the lower half, or two-thirds, of the 
shafts are squared, while their upper halves are round. The 
shafts of these pillars axe, however, richly sculptured; but 
their capitals are quite plain and circular, almost like the 
capital of a plain Doric pular. 

The roof of the vestibule is supported on twelve pillars; 
the four comer ones of which serve to support the great 
outer hemispherical dome. The smaller inner dome of the 
centre of the vestibule is supported by four, rather more 
lofty, inner pillars, about 6 feet 6 inches in height. These 
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four iTiTiAr pillars have square bases, on each of the four 
faces of which there is a small female figure sculptured 
in a sitting position. The lower portion of the shaft is a,lso 
square, up to the height of about 2 feet, each face having 
an erect human figure sculptured on it, two of them being 
male, and two female. The female figures appear to T)e in 
the attitude of dancing. Above, the shaft is octagonal, to 
the height of about 1 foot 6 inches. The remaining upper 
portion of the shaft, which is about 1 foot 10 inches 
more, is circular, hut has an octagonal band ornamented 
with hons’ heads encircling it about midway. The shafts 
are surmounted by bracket capitals, richly sculptured. But 
the height of the pillars does not terminate with these 
bracket capitals, for they support the bas(*s of smaller shafts 
on their toj)s; ivhieli secondary upper shafts rise to the 
height of about 4 feet more. The lower portion of these 
upper shafts is square, and the upper portion circular. 
These last are sunnounted by plain bmeket capitals, on the 
tops of whieh, beautifully sculptured architraves rest, which 
run from the top of one pillar to the top of another, thus 
forming a square of architmves, on which the edge of the 
smaller inner dome rests, where it unites with larger dome. 
I have said that the lower compai-tments of these pillars 
have large, beautifully sculptured bracket capitals, which 
support smaller upper shafts on their tops; but I have to 
add that, from one of the four brackets of each pillar, i. e., 
from that one whiidi is opposite to the next pillar, a triple 
flying arch, or narrow triple-arched stone, spidngs, the 
opposite end of which rests on the corresponding bracket 
of the opposite pillar; and so on, between each of the four 
pillars. These triple arches l)ave pendant keystones in the 
centre of each arch. They thus soiiieu liat resemble a Sara¬ 
cenic flying arch Uinduised. 

At each side of the doovuay of the sanctum there are 
pilasters, one on each side, on the front face of the base, 
ar rather lower part of each of which there is the figure 
of a four-armed diviuity sculptured. The upjicr portion of 
these pilasters is ornamented with plain horhsontal and 
diagonal bands. On the lower portion of the jambs of the 
doorway thmT are dancing female figures sculptured, four 
on each side. The upper portions of the jambs are elabo¬ 
rately ornamented with floral sculpture. The interior 
of the sanctum is plain; hut one has to descend into it, 
down a flighi of nine steps, it being at a much lower level 
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tiian the rest of the temple. The sanctuifi contains only 
a small linpm. 

There is a globular-shaped carved stone, with neck to it, 
which looks like the capital of a lft,t, lying on the ground, 
to the right.hand side of the steps of the front porch of the 
vestibule. It is 2 feet 8 inches in length, bv 2 feet 2 inches 
in breadth. 

The conclusion that I deduce from certain prominent cir 
cumstantial facts brought forward in the foregoing minute 
description of these temples is, that the present Bij61i 
temples, as they now stand, are of middle age, and of about 
the date which I have assigned to them; but tliat they 
contain, built into the structure of at least two of them, 
certain fragments of much older temples which preceded 
them, and which old fragments lay conveniently to hand 
when the present temples were built; and that the present 
temples were built on the sites of these more ancient temples. 
Consequently, Bijdli itself must be a much older inhabited 
site than it would at first sight appear to be, and must 
date as such from some period long prior to the first 
ancestor of its present Pramara masters, or even to the 
Sisodia Eanas of Chitor, who are said to have given the place 
to them. 

The Bijdli temples are built, apparently, of a white and red 
close-grained, calciferous sandstone: at least I think it is 
calciferous sandstone, that is, a kind of close-grained 
sandstone impregnated vdth calcareous matter, and partak¬ 
ing of the proper ties and characteristics of both sandstone 
and limestone, and forming a sort of intermediate link 
between the two. But the only other place in which I have 
ever seen calciferous sandstone was in a particular part of 
Western Canada in America; so that I cannot he altogether 
sure tliat my judgment as to the nature of the stone is 
quite correct. All I can say is, that it could not correctly 
Iw* called either sandstone or limestone in a literal or definite 
sense, the composition of the stone not being pure. This 
stone is found cropping out of the ground in the immediate 
neighbourhood; and enormous blocks and slabs of it, of 
great length and width, may he obtained in situ in a hori¬ 
zontal position. The w lutish coloured stone is evidently the 
best, the rf'ddish coloured is somewhat impregnated with iron. 

At Bij61i I searched everywheie for an ancient inscription 
mentioned by Tod, but without being able to find it. By 
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Tod’s account it must hare been a very ancient inscription, 
as he speaks of the characters in which it was written as 
having yet to he “ mastered!” He says, “ Let us master the 
characters on the columns of Indrapreshta, Prayag, 
Mewar, on the rocks of Junagarh, at Bij61i on the Ara- 
valis, and in the Jain temples scattered over India, and 
then we shall be able to arrive at just and satisfactory con¬ 
clusions.” I searched in the temples myself for this 
inscription, and had every other likely place searched, but 
without being able to find any ancient inscription, or any 
other inscription, except the four w'hich I have already 
mentioned in the early portion of this report, namely, one 
on the pavement between two of the temples, anil another 
on the waU of the Mandagm tank, and the two sati inscrip¬ 
tions near the Jam temples But, as I stated before, when 
I was at Bij61i, the principal J.ain temple was locked up and 
could not lie got into; and as this building appeared to be 
more modern than the Brahmanieal temples, I did not think 
it was likely to contain any very ancient inscription. Never¬ 
theless, I may state that while I w,as on my way to Chitor, 
a Jain infonned me that there was a very ancient inscription 
at Bij61i. ^ 
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MANDOL. 

Mandol, refen'ed to in my report on Bijdli, is the name 
of a small village, situated on the side of a wild, rocky, 
forest-covered hill, at the southern entrance of the Pass of 
Mandol, and about two miles to the north-east of Bij61i, 
On the top of this hill, above the present village, there is the 
ruined site of an ancient village, or small town, which once 
belonged to the Mecnas, called Jdna Mandols, which is 
partly surrounded on its southern, south-westem and south¬ 
eastern sides by a remarkable group of gigantic isolated 
rocks, standing up perpendicularly in grim and rugged 
solitude, like the huge ruins of some monstrous giant’s 
castle, and indeed, when seen from a distance, these rocks 
have exactly the appearance of gigantic ruins. 

The rums of the old Meena village, however, lie in a 
little nay within, or beyond these rocks. Here there are 
numbers of mined stone houses. 

But to retxrm to the subject of the roclis ; one pair of 
the rocks in particular, which stand close together, one of 
them sending out, from its top, an overhanging projection 
towards the other, as if they had once met overhead, are 
specially worthy of notice, as they have every appearance 
of having once formed a colossal natural gateway. All the 
rocks are worn into great horizontal hollows and cavities, on 
their sides, by the action of water, not by rain, for rain could 
not produce any such effect, in such a position, but evidently 
by the beating of the waves and surf of some ancient ocean, 
at a time when the highest hills and mountains of BAjput&na 
were islands; and such isolated rocks as these, on the tops of 
hill ranges of moderate elevation, were little rocky islets and 
skerries, amidst breakers, just raising their heads above the 
waves, and sat upon by the seamew and the seal of the 
newer pliocene, or of the glacial period. 
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